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INTROBÜÖTION. 



The object of the Author> in preoenting these Talee 
to the Public, has been to illustrate some striking de- 
fects of our jurisprudence. If in the accomplishment 
of this plan, he shall have succeeded in combining 
amusement with profit, his aim will be orowned wHh 
rewardy and the task of arranging his narrativei ampl j 
repaid. 

näprily 1832.* 



* Since the Tale of ** Totgery^ vn» written, the eapital ponidi- 
'-;>i ment Utely awaided agunst that crime» has been lepealedi ezeept 
f\ In cases of fbrn^ng WilU and Powen of Attoroey. 
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FORGERY, A TALE. 



CHAPTER L 



TEX iiAirv or urt. 



**^Here be all the pleaaures 
That fiuicy cm beget on youuiful thourhti, 
When the fresh blood grow» fiyely, and leturns 
Brisk as tiie April buds in primroae aeason/' 

KtLTOV. 

RoGBR MoRTiMERf.the son of a gentleman of ancient 
family and fair possessions in tfae county of Bedford^ 
was born in 179^9 at bis fatber^s house there. He had 
not any brother, but an only sister, a year younger Ihan 
himself, was the companion ia wbom he delighted, shar- 
ing by turns the gay and sad bours of bis infancy« 

Mr. Mortimer, to other traits of a character witbout 

blemisb and* h«ld in general repute,- added that ofan 

ittviolable attachment to his estate, where he had long 
resided amidst the naost fervent tokens of populär fa- 
Your« He could never be prevailed upon to Imitate the 
curiosity of his neighboars and countrymen, who, avail* 
ing themselves of the peace of 1814, long- reyelled in 
bpundless Continental excürsions. He heard without 
emotion of the spires of Saint Petersburg, the broad 
streets of the newly risen Moscow, the crowded fair of 
Danisic, and the noble halb of the monafch of Austria« 
With equal indifference did he receive the accounts of 
Italian, Swiss, and Flemish adventurers ; and neither 
yielded to impatience nor ambition, when assailed at 
all points by the universal guests of Paris. Mnu Morti- 
mer^ indeed, is said once or twice to have urged the 
^ home tour," on behalf more, as she devoutly declared, 
of their son Roger, than her own inclinaticKis ; and find* 
ing that hope unavailing, to haye^ pleaded for ** Paris, 
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and only Paris ;" but her husband, though pa6ing kind, 
was inezorabk. A habitual deathess of the right ear 
contribttted not a little to Ihis inflexible composure^ 
Yetf although proof a^inst the attractions of foreign 
capitals, and the blandishments ,of Continental society, 
Mr. Mortimer was an efficient magistrate in his neigh- 
bourhood, and maintained an extensive acquaiatance 
amongst the gentry of his county. It was neither 
thron gh ignorance nor bigotry, that he preferred the 
circle of his friends and tenants at home, to the brilliant 
coteries of distant lands. 

It may be easily conceivedi that Roger, the only son 
of this respectable family, was no common favourite« 
He received the rudiments of his edncation according 
to the discipline of modern tactics, that is to say, with- 
out stick, or rod, or corporal chastisement llis mo- 
ther too, the patrones9 of Mrs. William's speljing, of 
Le Noir, and of Hamilton, directed the early advances 
jof her son's literature in conformity with those, improve- 
ments. A struggle (if a harmless discussion between 
her husband and herseif could be called such)* took 
place on the subject of a public school. Mrs. Mortimer 
disliked fagging, and verses, and effrontery; the father 
of Roger, on the contrary, justifiedi the first, approved 
the second, and gave his unqualified apprpbation tothe 
last» 

Young Mprtimer, in the end, was sent to Eton ; for 
the lady, in this instance, yielded j:o the förce of pre« 
cedent and the importunity of her lord, although the 
urgent solicitations of the boy wcre thought to have 
had the most cogent effect towards the withdrawing of 
her Opposition. 

Eton, however, had but few charms for a disciple of 
the Hamiltonian system ; and Roger, finding that the 
Rosdi in that seminary of *' the world's great ways" 
'^rere the idols of Paroassus, betook himself to more 
active schemes, and became the very head and chief of 
all novelties and amusements. . 

Doctor Keate, a man of sufficient erudition, wiis then 
the principal master, and his occasional personal visi- 
tt^tions were tb6 only means of recalling Roger to his 
s^seSf .amidst an universal course of whim and dissi- 
pation. 
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fiojhood and whipping briog at an end, Roger Mor- 
timer, consistenüywith bis fatherVp'*^» left homefer 
Oxford, where the unrestrdnedr' gakty of his disposi- 
tion broke forth in excesses wbich, although not fatal 
to his hpnour 4s a man, added little to his reputation 
for learning or application. He became the wild, 
thoaghtless youth^ whose jojous and geneaons sallies 
were wont to delight his aiidience, but who, alas ! was 
too soon the firat to experience their desertion, when 
the terrors of the coUege menaced his unraly cai^er. 
But he was not vicioüs, nor a rebel against the gorern* 
ment of the university ; so that whilehis erroFS didnot 
escape censure, he never risked the higher penalty of 
expulsion. Nor could it be expected that one so giddy 
and destitute.of ambition should have been a ^^first 
class man ;" indeed, it was rather a matter of surprise, 
löoking to the increased toil of the academical examina- 
tions, that he shouM have summoned industry enough 
to have succ^eded in attaining'tö the ordinary honours. 

We foUow him tohis home in Bedfordshire, clothed 
with his hardly-earned degree, and impatient to gain 
bis father's consent to a tour on the contment. At this 
critical season, however, Mr. Mortimer died. Thia 
acLcident happened thron gh apoplexy, it was said, 
though the physicians' were unable to agree amongst 
themselves as to the exact cause of their prtient'a de« 
cease, the debate being long, and even loud, after their 
departure from the* scene of morlality. However thia 
inay be, the hejid of the family was cut off in the vigour 
of life, without even the respite of a day between the 
interval of illness and death^ and so suddenly had he 
been calied away, that his worldfy concerns rjenlained 
unsettled. Dying thus without a will, Mr. Mortimer 
left Byrdwood Hall and its fair acres at the entire dis« 
posal and discretion of his son Roger, and his widow 
and daughter depended on the meager pittance which 
the law wculd award, and the kindness of the heir 
assign them. 

This was the dawn of Roger Mortftaer's life, and it 
is from this point that we begin our present history. 

The newness pf his condition, the estimation in which 
his fatber*s memory was held, the already won popu* 
larity which descended upon him, were attractiona 
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which for some time determined the young land-owher 
to walk in the steps oi bis parent He adyocated the 
delights and advantag^es of a residence at home, went 
round to the dwellinga of hi» tenants in person, urged 
(as bis father had done before htm) thOrappointment of 
district coinmittees toinapeot the condition of the poor, 
to repress imposture, and detect exitravagance, and 
even deyoted himself to the recoinmend«tion of the 
late Mr. Mortinier's favourite idea of establlsbing per- 
petual tribunalsfor the trial of all petty offences. ^^Tbere 
wottld then^" that worthy gentlemad was wont to say, 
<<be no more-crowded gaoI&; there would be far fewer 
reputed thieves ; and; mony a misguided boy would be 
retumed instantly to bis family with a punishment pro- 
portioned tehis ofiencey-while the innocent would cease 
to lie for months in. profiigate and expensive prisona« 
at the mer^y of perjured or mistaken witnessesu " Such 
sentiments were deemed harmlesB crotchets i^ the coun- 
ty ; but the tread of vice was now becoiiiing so open and 
ui^inchingr that the most idle theory found ready list- 
eners in those who but a Short time since would have 
readily signed a certificate of insanky against the au- 
thors of iu 

But it was not only through the acts of hi^ ancestor, 
and the poUcy which dictated bis own early footsteps, 
that the new possessor of Byrdwöod Hall had reason to 
think himseli fortunate ; every possible circumstance 
had united tö make his dayspring of life peculiarly aus- 
picious» 

The property on which he lived> though sraall» was 
uniÄcumbered as far a»*!^« knew, by the rüinous seals 
of a mortgage dced, and safe in his own hands from the 
all*devouring zeal of agency. Though the acres were 
seither thousands nor tens of thousands, all were rieh, 
partaking of the best qualities both of water and of soil. 
Those too who cultivated them were equally fortunate 
with their owner ; they were tithe-free, and emancipated| 
through the unwearied industry of the neighbouring 
gentry» from the Imrden of rates ivhich at one time had 
sadly weighed on that part of the country. The luxuri- 
ous and unseasonable feasting of the parochial dignita- 
rieslbad long since yielded to a more firm and frugal 
diatribution of .those levies, which the farmer com* 
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pläined not to pay for tke Ute of his suffbring couptry- 
nen, proyided ihattfie necessitou« and the aged shared 
them* But this great ctkd had not been effected without 
a mixture (too frequent) of damour and bypocrisy; yet 
the stniggle, made with calmness and decency, was suc- 
ceAsful. The tenantry, relieV«^ from the smart under 
which tbej^ had sa long suffered, erew more attached 
to their homes, and grateful to their deliverers. 

These, howeyer, were not all the advantages which 
they reaped from a ^nerous and i>enevolent landlord. 
An enemy to every species of oppression and Blayery, 
Mr. Mortimer had, for niany years before his decease, 
surrendered hU rights of game to the occupiers öf his 
various farms. Conscious, that although he could not le- 
gally invade the land of a stranger, however situate in his 
manor, he could yet shacUe his own tenantry, and for« 
bid them from the Sports of the field, he waved those 
immunities,-becAuse he feh that, as a just and tbinking 
man, he ought not to turn them to his amusement or 
adv antttpffr Kach tenanUoa the, manor, then, had the 
game on his land at his own control, and while he hailed 
his harvests, risen to rlpeness and abundance, and un- 
molested by the tooth of vermin, he rejoiced hearti« 
ly in a privilege, the more pleasing, as it seemed to be 
a part of that liberty which as a cultivator of the soil, he 
thought he had a title to enjoy. 

Such (if the love of a neighbouring population be es- 
teemed a blessing) were afew of the good K>rtunes which 
befel a youth just launched upon the world. 

Miss Mortimer, who will be found to bear no incon« 
stderable part in the transactions which form the sub- 
jects of future pages, was eminently qualified to temper 
the levity of her brother, and in some measure to reme- 
dy the defects of his unfortunate educatioo. Of her 
personal attractions and accomplishments we are not 
able to speak in the impassioned style of ancient novel- 
ists ; they were such, however as to command the ad-> 
miration ofthose who had the fortune to mix in the circle 
where she visited. The description of her mental en- 
dowments is a more easy, perhaps a more grateful task.^^ 
Nature had gifted her with a strong ihtellect, which im« 
parted to her actions afirmness of purpose, rare, but 
yet mo$t valnable in woman. Having gone through the 



drudgery of languages, and escaped from the Icading- 
Btrings of learning, she feit the aaranced stage she had 
attaihed to in no other light than as the means of mak- 
ing herseif useful and agreeable. To be proud of her 
acquisitionS) to despise her sex for that softness and 
delicacy which she knew to be it8t:hief Ornament, were 
faults, which had never Titiated the mind of Miss Morti- 
mer. With such talents, Knowledge, and discretion, it 
cannot be surprising to hear, that wherever her society 
had been experienced it soon became esteemed and 
cottrted. 

If this young lady could he said ta excel in any one 
particular accomplishment, it was in painting. Circum- 
stances which had exched the genius of other lovers of 
the Fine Arts, were propitious to her's also. The 
beanty of the surroundmg landscapes in Che neigbour- 
hood where she lived, had very early invited the efforts 
of an untütored penciL There was that rapid and dU- 
cursive traveller, the Ouse, dispending his rieh watera 
on the domain of Byrdwood;. n»w «TnUiag be neath iKe 
boughs in the Tight of 4he ^atchful sunbeam, now bfib- 
bling on the shallows witli a murinur of pleasing me* 
lancholy, and anon dashing'down the steep with the roar 
of an Alpine torrcnt, whilst his distant streams sparkled 
afar amongst the meadows to the utmost verge of sight 
In spite, too, of the fiatness of Bedfordshire, the Hall 
lay sufiiciently near the neighbouringfpontier to be com- 
. manded by the lofty Chiltems, where beech and ash of 
gigantic size ennobled the summils^ and fiung out their 
aiiiewy limbs into the vale below. The sunny glade, the 
plenteous' and verdant pasturage, the briskly sportive 
cattle» formed the foreground of the picture, whilst a 
manyrcoloured wood,repoaing in majestic silence, dosed 
the ppospect. 

Roger Mortimer was Walking with bis sister one sum<* 
mer's evening on a raised terrace which looked out 
towards the view we have been descf ilMng, when she 
availed herseif bf the rare opportunity which then offer- 
ed itself of suggesting to her brother the result of some 
terlous thoughts which she had deemed of importance 
to his future welfar^. DiiTering much in domestic pur- 
BuitS) the klndest unanimity had, nevertheless, prevail* 
ed b^tween thexn^ The youth had as yet sufficient sense 
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10 make sacrifices fbrtke happiness of bis mother and 
tister, while, on their side^ they returned his respect 
and afiection with every tendemess. 

♦*My mother and I, Roger," said Miss Mortimer, 
^^ are ans.ious upon a subject concerning yöu which is 
really worth notice, aVthough you never ineadon it to 

** And wkat may that be, dear Mary?** rettirned her 
brother. 

*^ You might gness it> Roger, without much difficulty, 
My mother would have talked to you berself, only that 
she dislikes lecturing, as you well kno-vr. " 

*' Well, but what is it, Mary ? what have I done now ? 
Have you found out some fresh fault in me ? Don't I go 
round to all the neighbours, and behave civilly to all 
the neighbours, and stand up for reforms, and unprove^' 
ments of all sorts ? What would you have of me in ad- 
ditiontoallthis?** 

** No fault : I never, that is to say, scarcely ever, do 
find fault with you, Roger; I have no right to do so:"* 
said the young lady, apprehensive of some misconcep« 
tion; **every body praises'your spirited behaviour iu 
public, but we think that there is one thing still want* 
lag, and that is— ." 

'^And that is," resumed Mortimer, imitating his 
sister's arch address. 

** And that is — — " said she again. 

'* What? Wbat?" exclaimed the young man with 
xmpatience. 

** A wife — Roger, to be sure." He was silent for a mo- 
ment with astonishment '^ You very well know," added 
she, observing the surprise which the disclosure had 
occasioned; **you very well know," she repeated, in a' 
mild and conciliating tone, ** that we, that is, my mother 
and myself, can live upon our income, either in the 
neighbourhood or elsewhere, with the most heartfelt 
contentedness, provided that you are well and happy. 
Yöur Situation in the county requires that you should 
en|arge your circle, which under present circumstances 
canuot be done with convenience, and our mother agrees 
with me that it would be the best for your interest to 
marry. 

^^ Tounre a generous girl," exclaimed the young man 
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wilh emotion, " but ai far bi Ihe tnrninfF mj motlier 
and you out ot Byrdwood Hall is concemed, I will never 
do it for the sake of any wiTe;— oeTCr," be added with. 
increoBed enenry." 

'* Softly, soRly, brother," retvnied Miss Mortimer; 
" no one questioiii your ezcellcBt dtspoution ; but teil me 
now, in cttnfidence, has not thU projcct sometiinei enter? 
ed into your thoughts?" 

" If you will press me cloiely,'' sdd he, "I muH 
confess thatonce ot twice it may haTe." 

"Thcn youagree with us," r^lied bis aister, <* that 
there is no objection to ^e plan>" 

"So far from that, I will even teil von- the name of 
the girl whom, iferer I majry ftt all, I am detemüned 
to hftTCi and no other, but that is alwiys provided that 
my mother and sistCr continae in the old apot" 

"Never mind that, Rogw; b« teil me," aaid the 
other, smiling with an alr of curioalty, " may I be boU 
enough to clüm your promise— who is the laaaic, 
brother!" 

" Why, as for that, M«ry>— I have no puticular ob- 
jection to let my mothep know; but, irally, I had not 
the alighteat intention of disturbing tfie family with aay 
arrangementof thatkind,! asBureyou,uponmyhonour." 

** Nobody questions your honour, my dokr brother," 
Said the young lady with a glance of endent disappoint- 
ment, fearfut to repeat the inqniry. 

"Well then," aaid he, " as you bare been a rery good 
^rl, and have not plagued me with questions and en- 
tre&ties upon the aubject— you are too well bred to da 
that Mary,"— he pauaed, to the infinite mortification of 
the party whom Lie addresaed, who, howeTer^ haii now 
the conrage to ask, 

" Whatthen, Roger?" 

"Why, then— Mary," slowly proceeded Mortimer, 
"if everl change my preaent condition, it shall be for 
the sake of Jane Hamilton ;— that is," he added, hesi- 
tatingly, " provided you and Mrs. Mortimer^— " 

" Now, pray don't, Roger, don't mention it— I am so 

much obliged to you for this discovery ; it will gire my 

mother so much pleasure! But atay— Mrs. Hamilton Is 

the rieh merchant's widow, ia shc not?" 

"Yea," wasthere^y^ " You know h« very well." 
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*< And her daugliters too/* replied the sister; *^ but 
I asked, becausey— she must be immeiisely rieh» if abe 
is themerchant's widow." 

*^ Rieh enouf^h, Mary**' 

" And are you sure that you will be a favoupite with 
the oldlady, fer I am told, that ahe pridesheraelf upaa 
hcr^mone^y Roger.?** 

'^I have had na^r^ason to. complaia of my^receptiim 
at Alderbncy Park^ or Golden Grove, as the jcommo» 
people call it» Mrs. Hamilton is absolutely pressing 
inrith faospitiüity wheneirerl look in ; aüd, besldes» think 
af our family. The honour of alUance would be on our 
slde, I think/*' 

^^ Pardon me^^ brother»** said Miss Mary, '^I.confea» 
honesty enoagh to teil you that Jane Hamilton is mach 
ittore to my taste than her mother^ and I fear that I 
have been Impertinenit in asking you as I did about her 
loYe of grandeur ; but you must take it in good parti 
and most likely the respectability of our rank would 
vanquish any scruple on the score of money» though I 
know what my mother will say upon that subject** 

^^ It doesnot fbllow always, Mary,-' said her brother, 
<* that because a person is so lucky as tobe rieh» she 
must be proud and disdainfiil of every body who has not 
quite so mruth; and I assure you, that as f ar as I have 
noticed Mrs. Hamilton, although her tastes, to besure^ 
are not quite iii unison with ours, she appears räther a 
humble woman, than otherwise.** 

*> Well,'* retumedMiss Mortimer, " it is not forine 
to contradict you there, and I do sincerely resjpect Jane, 
who, I knöw, is neitherhaughty, nor presuming in the 
least. But, come, Roger, you have got our secret, and 
we have managed to find your*s out, and see, Richard 
is Coming to teil us that coffee is ready. '* 

Upon this, both returned to the hall, where we will 
leave them for the present, enjdying the füll life of a 
new discussiön, and QU a subject far^more interesting to 
the partieä themselves than to any stranger. 



Some account of Mrs. Hamilton and her family,- will 
close the present chapter« In the early part of the nine* 
teenth Century it came to be ^generally u:fid^ßPStood in 
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Eaglandy that the tnere posseasion of wealth and pro« 
perty did not coi^er on their owners the right of uni- 
yersal dominion in society. Thus situated, the haughty 
heirs of oriental grandeur, the richly-freiglited mer- 
chantf the casual mhcritor of accnmulated legacies, the 
lately-güted fortune^hunter, were coastramed tofeel that 
they no longer held the empire over the aouls of naen 
"^hich they had been wont. Bat pride could not be so 
easily sabdtted in the hearts of these idols of fortune, 
so that they were obliged to have recourse to other 
measures, (the safety-Talves, as it were, of their con- 
stitutions,) for the purpose of grattfying their darling 
passion. Sunday Schools, whlch had struggled for 
years with patient virtue, saddenly fbund ne'^vpatron- 
esses, and while they lo»t sonle part of their ordinal in- 
dependence, partook most abundantly of unexpected 
opnlence. Charitable institutions of all kihds, hospitals, 
societies for the avowed promotion pf good, all caught 
the genial torren^t in its flow, and although these bene- 
factions excited for a time the surprise öf the many, 
their cause might be easily traced to the new light 
which had arisen in the minds of these moneyed gran- 
dees. The rüde, unshodden peasant shuddered to find 
himself caressed by the dame of high degrce. Litera- 
tare dawned upon the uniearned, and the most uncouth 
tenant of the piain was suddenly consigned to the school- 
master and the patroness. 

Mrs. Hamilton's wqalth was immense, almost ufi- 
bounded. The widow of a banker whose capital had 
been accustomed to double itself during each interval of 
seven years, the infinity of her nespurces had placed 
great advantages at her disposal. 

Her family consisted of a son, Augustus, and three 
daughters, of whom, Jane, the second, was esteemed the 
prettiest. 

It might be supposed, that Alderbury Park was a 
display of gorgeous pageanti*)', blazoned with every Or- 
nament, and adorned with all the gilded finery of atoy- 
shop, that its inmatps were distinguished for their daz- 
zling and expensiveappal-el, and that ostentation glow- 
ed throughout every department. Not so: Mrs. Ha- 
milton had not so ill availed herseif of the modern tactics 
af society, as to allowsoconspicuous an array of undis- 
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gaised arrogancc. Her dress, and that of her daugh-» 
ters, were studiously simple ; even her domesdcs were 
restrained wiih all practicable strictness f|rom parade 
in clothes, and a more afFensive person could not be 
Seen at her gate than a powdered and silked lacquey. 
The house, too, was iti keeping with the extemal hu- 
mility, and, which was more stränge, the only son, the 
squire, affected a plainness and condescension which 
were irresistible. 

This cohduct, added ta their e:^tensive ch^rities, 
made the family of the Hamiltons, i» the eycs of the 
neigbourhood, pattems of raodesty and ^virtue., But 
although thus outwardly unostentatious, Mrs. Hamilton 
was cautlous of introductions, aftd took care to conci- 
liate by every possible art the noblesse and higher ^n- 
try of the county. Eor this purpose, she was not spar- 
ing of her invitations, nor, if they were accepted, of 
her dainties» Then it was, that profusion and elegance 
were rlvalsin her banquets^ and the frugal cover yielded 
to the costliest delioacies. Her daughters too, still 
piain and unadomed, were instructed on those occasions 
to strain their efforts to.please, apd to display all their 
accomplishments ; ä part which they fülfilled with the 
strictest obedience, for what young lady does not flutter 
at the sight of a Coronet, and what mother regards not 
with envy an allFance with nobility ? 

Idle were the complaints of the Dobbinses, and the 
Browns, of the villages, of that truly unpretepding 
class, who breathe but for tales of gentle gossip, and 
who comprehended not the gulf-like distinction which 
Jay between them and; the objects of their displeasure. 
In vain they proclaimed the genealogies pf the Hamil- 
tons in the tea-sipping circles around them; the rieh 
heärd them not, and the poor (until the happeningofa 
circumstance which shall be related by and by) were 
captivated by the generoslty of these ncw patrons, and 
obedient to the band which fed them,. soundecWaloud 
the gratitude and devotion which they felt.> 

The acquaintance between this opulent family and 
thf Mortimer4 had arisen, as^ is the case with most in- 
troductions among straiigers, by accident. Mrs. Ha- 
milton was pleased with the gay and easy manners of the 
young land-owner, and her daughters viewed him with 
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an . ejre no less * fayourable. All knew Ae pretelisioBs 
Irhich he had to farnü^, and imagined, bfcsidta, that 
Us fortnne was equal to bis rank. Jane, the second 
dttughter, in particular, admired the address which dis* 
tinguished Mortimer, and which he had inheritedfrom 
bis father ; and as a preference of tbis sort is not slow 
of discovery, a mutual regard soon sprang up between 
a sprigbtly lad of two-and-twenty and a fair danisel of 
nineteen. Neither, however, entertained any idea that 
they were in eamest, for Mortiraer, as we have seen, 
never dreaned of a marriage-contract, and Jane Hamtl' 
ton was too strongly beset by the attentions of others, 
some wooingher, some her fortune, to be irrecoyerably 
entangied in the first campaign. However, certain it 
is, that an attachment existed on both sides, yet with 
so^ Blender a feresight, that the want of noble blood 
might be nrged with as much probability on the one 
band, if the. matter shoald become serious, as the ine- 
quaüty of wealth on the other. Of the progress of this 
courU^ip, of the rivals which Mprdmer met with, and 
vanoua iflLcidents of hnportance wiiich took place at 
this momenty we shall pjroceed to speak in snbsequent 
chispters. 



CHAPTERII. 

V Hypocrisy is foUy. It is much easier, ufer, sndpleastnter to be 
the thing which & man sims to appear»^ thanto keep up theappear- 
ance of what he is not.''^CxciL. 

Eaoh of the young ladies at Alderbury Park had (her 
share of admirers, and we may add, supposed ädmirers, 
as one sometimes speaks of a manor, or reputed manor, 
Fcn*^ fond of triumph, and the *^ swelling Irain" of cap- 
tives, the gay and beauteous bells of eyery age delight 
in ideas of extended conquest, feeling, in the fulness of 
theirpowerv those magic words of Caesar, ^'I came, I 
saw, I conquered." Butof this gaudy group of flatter« 
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ers, few, indeed, will venture beyond the very brim of 
the cup, conscious, like some crafty wasp on the brink 
of sweets, that to fall b^low would commit tbem to a 
hopeless struggle. 

Jane Hamilton was more fortunate tbun her sisters, 
— than her neighbours; indeed, It ihay be said, than 
her sex in general, considering the vast and increasing 
monopoly of club-houses. She had, perhaps, three se- 
rious süitors, two of whom^ though under the ban of a 
refusal, yet liiigered on iü sQulralluring hope ; the third 
was Roger Mortimer. Of the firsty little need be said^ 
because, notwithstanding Ihs being the principal in a 
duel,which will be mentionedhefore the chapter closes, 
his name is otherw|se of little importance in this histo- 
ry. He was the spft-Juearted son of a country gentle- 
man, whose residence lay at no great distance from the 
park, and was teinpted to bis grand experiment more 
thrcMigh the importunities of a coaxing mother, than 
his own natural desire either for ad venture or för a 
change of his condition. Miss Hamilton had declined 
his advances, in ä manner whicji betokened asmucK 
contempt as decision, and he retired to bis chimney 
corner, which he loyed, to hear the consolations of his 
doating parent, and imbibe from her fresh expectationt 
of overcoming his obdurate beauty« Passing him by 
for the present, w.e introduce a. diSerent character on 
the stage. 

James Priminheere was descended from. the Primin* 
heeres of Callow Hall. He had one brother, Charles, 
and these two represented that ancient house, their pa- 
rents havi'ng long since left them in possession of the 
family estate. They could trace their ancestry from a 
reinote period, th^ujgh it had "been but lately that the 
name had been admitted amöng the gentry of Bedford«* 
shire ; for their forefathers had made commoa cause 
with the Buttons, the Hallinghams, and the Udalls, 
those early Puritans in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and endiired the various fortunes which befel that de- 
voted bödy of men during a period of nearly two cenr* 
turies. Emancipated at length. from the scourge of ac- 
tive persecution, they still shared, in common with 
many of their brethren, the obloquv' and neglect which 
so ottea pursue those who dissent from a vast majority,» 
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It was ^yen as lately as the beginning of the nineteenth 
Century, that the professors of methodiam and puritan- 
iam had no cause to shi^nk fram a public avowal of 
their religious sentiments. 

lltusPrimiiihe^^, the father of the James and Charles 
above mentioned, succeeded, under political circum- 
stanees of great advantage, to the property which amidst 
many wrecks and revolutions still remained to him. The 
Dissenters had increased in nnrnbers ; amongst them the 
Galrinists (to which particular sect Mr. Priminheere 
belonged) : the spirit of the age favoured a far more 
liberal ftate of things than had ever esisted, or could 
bave been iniagined 1;>y the most sangaine ; the govem- 
inent of the country feit the neeessity of securing the 
sffections of every man in the kingdom, and the Sepa* 
vatists of all sorts were i*egarded on all sides, even by 
high Mother Church, with niore respecttha&heretofore, 
and occasionally even with distinction. Yet, at the very 
moment when it no longer became dangerous or dis- 
graceful to espouse the cause which conscience ap- 
ppoved, (such is the will of Providencc, or the perver- 
sion of reason, or the. instabil! ty of human afiPairs, as 
people may choose to call it,) luxury, ease and careless- 
Hess crept in tranquilly on the other side. These syrens 
itilled to sleep the descendants of those same men who 
had sufiered and even fougbt for so many years, that 
simplicity and self-denial might, in their persons at 
least, be substituted for display and indulgence. 

But Titus Priminheere had not retrograded at once 
from the primitive plainness of his profession^ Living 
in affluence as he did, he yet maintaiaed for some time 
the rigid discipline ofthose who had gone before him, 
amidst the wiles of luxury, and the temptations of ex- 
travagance. He never entirely abandoned the fastnesses 
of his education, nor surrendeted himself to intemper-^ 
ance and vice; but while he thus refrained from violating 
the principles of the sect by his own example, he allow- 
ed' his'children more than the customary freedom of old. 
P):'ide,too, wouldmake stränge inroads upon him during 
th<K latter years of his life, so that he eäCclaimed, if not 
iti voice, in heart? '•'Behold the goodly heritage which 
I liaye 4^hosen V* It was rumoured in his nelghböur- 
hX)4^rtbat lit^litfiast honf his'tnd was not «ndisturbed \ 
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bat, however this be, bis chariües and extensive benero- 
lenoe were long remembered when the supposed ctrourn- 
stances of bis death were for gölten. 

Tbe sons of Mr. Priminbeere, altbougb tbey omitted 
to follow tbeir father's fbotsteps in bis early days, for- 
got not bis precepts (sucb is tbe force of babit) to tbe 
&st moment of tbeir lives. As tbey proceeded on tbeir 
varied career, tbe ancient principle would often wakon 
in tbeir minds, and in one, at least, amidst all the bur- 
rying cares of timev it stayed unfaded* 

James, tbe eider brotber, was tbe second unsuccess- 
ful suitor to Jane Hamilton. He was tbe actuat resident 
at Callow Hall, Tor altbougb tbere was a tenancy in 
common, according to tbe fatber's will, it suited Cbarles's 
disposition to apply bimself to business, and be chose 
to follow tbe practice of conveyancing. 

Neitber of tbese young men were at tbis time in a 
Situation to be envied. Botb bad strayed still more wide- 
iy tban tbeir parent from tbe doctrines and example of 
tbeir cburcb; and wbetber the feeling arose frofh the pre- 
judices of educatlon, or from some other less obvioas 
source, it was apparent enougb that tbey hadembark- 
ed upon the great waves of life with hearts ill at ease. 

For some days after the disclosure of that resolution 
wbich forbade all farther access to bis intended bride, 
tbe disappointed wooerbrooded upon bis misfortunein 
sorrowand insilence. He sought his cbapel, and strove 
to gain comfortfrom bis favourite preacber; büt instead 
of tbe still solacing language of a kind pastor, he heard 
only denunciations against an unboly alliande with un^ 
believers. Stung with indignatioii, he bastened from 
tbe faouse of worship, and burying bimself in bis cham- 
hier, gave way to fresh transports, «nd reflections still 
more gloomy. He bad been repulsed with disdain« Con- 
scious that in addressing one of a di£ferent religion he 
bad erred from bis treed, well knowing, too, that cu* 
pidity and self-exaltation bad prompted bim to tbe des- 
perate Step, almost maddened by tbe tum the affair bad 
taken, for, being of a bandsome person, he bad never 
cöntemplated a defeat, he yielded to each fierce fit of 
p!as6ion as it rose, and cherished an Inbred revenge, 
wbich only waited for a victim. At this junctu!*e^ lie 
galnc^ the intelltgenee that Mortimer was not «ü infre* 
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quent visitcr at Alderbury. Following up the repopt, 
he discovered that his rival had been seen to dance at 
the county ball with Miss Jane. Jealousy and rage re- 
quired nothing further. 

"Shameful," he ejaculated, «^to jilt me fop a dolt 
like Roger Mortiroer." 

It was on a Saturday evening, and his brother Gharles, 
who had just arrived for a short holiday, Ufas approach- 
ing, and had oTerheard that impatient exclamation. 
•* James," said he, •* what's the matter ?'* 

" How d'ye do? — ^I'm glad to see you," was the re- 
•ply of the eider, wlio h^ld out his band under evident 
signs of agitation. 

** But, James," said his brother, after they had dis- 
posed of some common-plaee inquiries, ^^ something has 
happened, for I ov,erheard a very fierce speech about 
Mortimer. Is he the Mortimer of Byrdwood ?" 
^ ** Why, Charles, I think there is matter enough; that 

t girl Jane Hamilton has refused me, for a man who can 

scarcely say his A B C, and has got neither money nor 
credit, I believe." 

** This is thefirst time that you have told me of your 
being serious, James," said his brother. ^'Have you 
really been refused ?" 

" I have been discarded,.rejected, tumed off,,any thing 
you please, by way of reproach. " 

**Then I can say no more, but that you have reason 
to thank God for it, brother. What right have we; to 
seek an allianqe with persons so utterly diffe.rent from 
HS in every respect and every pursuit?" 

**Nay, now, Charles,." repUed the other peevis^Jy, 
j *' it's hardly fair for you to talk so, after Julius Caesar 

and the Wedding D»y : and the lecture which Mr. Faste- 
non read you from the pulpit." 
I **Five years ago, brother, I went to a play hpre, a 

mere stroUing theatre, and you have neyer ceased since 
to upbraid me with it I think that the minister was 
severe enough, without a fiftieth edition of the business 
from you." 

** Buf, Charles," returned the other, ** if you don't go 
to plays in town now, you attend balls and musical par* 
ties» and they, you well know, are quite as bad.'' 

^'I Visit two or three families occasionally in the 
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ereningv'' said Charies Priminheere, <' whose daughters 
play and sing a little, bat I can assure you,. James, that 
HP immoral or ungodly^ songs are introduced, only a 
bailad or two, the isimplest in Ihe world, and that ift 
alL" 

" But the ballä, Charles ?" 

^^As to balls, to public assemblies that is to say, I 
never go near such places of amusement ; and the most 
that you can say is, that I don't refuse to stand up for a 
little dancing after the music, and even that but very 
seldom." 

" Did'nt you go to Sjiss Willis's, Charles ?" 

^^Isuppose you heard that from Miss Dorville, 
brother, a mischievous i;qaiden she is. Mrs. Willis gave 
what is called a föte champetre, and there was a little 
gamboling on the lawn afterwards." 

^^ Gamboling ? quadHUes and waltzes, and mazurkas, 
and •' 

'^ Where did you pick up those unhallowed names, 
brother ?" exclaimed CbärJes with moreimpatience than 
he had showed hitherto, ^^I am willing to admit /hat 
these things are not quite right, but how can you justi- 
fy so great an act as marrying into this unholy family? 
What would our father have said, James ? To teil you 
the truth, I feel that I am no better than other people; 
but because I wander now and then, there is no reason 
why you should do this sad things" 

** A pretty argument truly, brother,*' replied the eldcr 
Priminheere, "estample, and not precept, Chartes, if 
you please." . - ^ 

^^Which example I shal^ be jßxceedingly glad to take 
fröm my eider brotli/er,^* tartly answered tbe youngeh 

^ Who lives in the couatry, and attends to the wants 
of his neighbourhood and his chapel, while his younger 
brother is wasting his time and ruining his soul at mur 
sical entertainments," replied James, 

'* James!" cried the young man, strikinghis fore- 
head, " spare me these constant, these bitter reproaches. 
I justify not the amusements of . my vaeant hours^ 
but do for one moment consider what our faiher would 
have said to you, if this fatal love of Jane Hamilton, 
whom we all know to be a flirt, h^d taken place in bis 
lifetime?" 
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* * Charles, Charles !*' said bis brother, ** between our» |l 

selves, tnuch as I respect the memory of oar father, I- 
do sincerely beliere that he would have rejoiced at the j{ 

increase of weaUh and consequence which such a match ■; 

as this would be likely to confer upon me. The old | 

gentleman loved the good things of this life as ^ell as 
any body, only he dared not say so, for fear of Mr. 
Fastenon." ' • f 

"I difFer from you therc," answered Charles Primin^ , 

beere, *^ and I begin to fear that you have sadly* gone 
back from the great principles." 

^'Rank hypocrisy, Charles, rank hypocrisy; come 
cheer up, I meantno barm in what I said to you just 
now ; I do not think in my own mind that there is any 
great barm in your little amusements, only we are so 
priest-ridden here in the country, that one might be 
disowned for acknowledging such a monstrous libera'l- 
ism." Charles wa^ silent, and bis brother went on- 
^* Come now, and we will conimlt over a bottle of wine, 
(an indulgenoe I rarely allow myself,) how I may be 
rev^ged of this Mortime^** 

'^Intemperance and revenge i €k)od Codi what 
shall I do ?'*" exclaimed Charles. 

" Come> Gharies," repeated the othcr rather impa- 
tiently. 

" Jamesy" «aid the lawyer, <* I will not do this tbing ; 
I have enough to answer för, I khowj but I have never, 
either in my profession or out of it, attempted in the 
shghtest degree to hurt anyman in his feelings or cha* 
racter ; that is the golden rule^hicb we abide by.** 

"Charles, Charles," retumed his brother, **^ridicu- 
lous ! don't come here to defend your calumniäting tribe : 
and besides, you acknowtodge that yöit go to all these 
places, with a conviction that you are doing wrong ; ^ 
what can be worae? I only wanted your counsel in this 
affair, to see whether any steps could be täken to give 
me a chance of securing this girl and her fortune.-' 

" Counsel,. and kind counsel too, you may always 
expect from me, although on this occasion you wjsll 
know on which side it:will be." 

" Well, well," replied James, « I will take it on your 
own terms, oitly come into the house, and let us endea- 
vour to subdue all feelings of anger and impatience.?. 
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t^harles, who o^ed ms^inly tp hid brother the recom» 
tnendatiönswhich had been the meansof increasinghis 
iittsiness, was accustomed to bear his sudden sallies 

> 

with Singular temperance^for altboughcold and reserv* 
-ed to strangers, the violence of James's temper was al- 
lowed to rcvei athome with impunity. No reply, there- 
fore, wis giyen to this last admonition, which the other 
feit hedid not deserve, and botJf went togetfaer into the 
house« . 

There is a class laf men still in existence, both in 
towns and country places, but especially in the latter, 
who, not being exactly Squire Westerns, of Soraerset- 
shire immortality, are yet given extremely to hedge ale- 
houses, and the society which frequent the same« Thesg 
fulfil to the uttermost the propensities which they have 
imbibed for onc^ sort of Company; whilst from the bar* 
renness of a decent population in some neighbourhoods, 
they al*e tolerated in families who wouM be glad enough 
to repudiate thetn, but for the a^ful cohsequences of 
^olitude, Thusy they play at bowls with the blacksmith, 
the farmer of a dozen acres, and the traveller, and drink 
outof Boniface's jug with a patronising air, which cap- 
tivates the thriving landlord. No joke comes ainiss, no 
occupatiQn is too hard for thetn ; they discuss the affairs 
of the peer and the ploi|gh-boy in one common medley, 
with a pleasing accuracy and impartiaÜty. 

Qn the next evening they are to be. found dancing at 
the house of some easy private gentleman, whose wife 
raises no scrupte, for her daughters' sake, to their in- 
troduction, as ^^ the lads are genteel, and girls like her'a 
can reform any rake.'* lö the winter, some of these 
Strange Compounds mix largely in the amusements of 
the field and of the table ; isome wonder to and fro in 
search of pleasurable mischief, their sole employ^ whilst 
a choice and small numher, like dormice, doze away the 
freezing hours, altemately exchanging their lazy fire- 
sides for the snugcorner in the tap parlour. No rush 
of intellect, no revolutionary frenzy^no societies for the 
suppression of vice and ittimoraÜty, not even the slowly- 
changing usages of society, have altered the characters 
and habits of these groups öf idlers. Sots and time- 
destroyers by nature, tljey wear outlife amidst the busy 
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hum aroand them, and scarcely lifj^ a hand to aaccour 
a dying neighbour. 

Mr. Albert Moonshinei the gentleman inrbom we have 
Said Miss Jane Hamilton had rejected, and who had 
been urged on by an anxious mother to this exploit^was 
already one of the yeterans at Sam's public-house. He 
was one of the sleepy idlers, dividing bis time-between 
the ale-cask and bis chimney comer. How such a person 
could ha^e been allowed by Mrs. Hamilton to enter, the 
doors of Alderbury would, unexplained, be incompre- 
hensible. But the Moonshine family^ though sadlyTe- 
presented by Master Albert (as he was still called in the 
village), had been of some, note in the county, and they 
"were said to have relatives in almöst every part of £ng^ 
land. Thus appointed, in- respect of rank, it was not 
surprising that the affections of the Hamilton family 
shottld be won ; and next, Mrs. Moonshine possesseda 
talismanic power over the mind of her son, which she 
exerted on great occasions, thus preserving it inviolate. 

It was after the exercise of one of these spells, that 
the vouth left the snug nook in. bis mother's house,and 
set forth with her to Alderbury, where, for a time, he 
managed to conduct himself adroitly enough to escape 
detection. But no sopncr had he ventured on the im- 
prdvident and awful step of soUciting the band of Miss 
Jane, than hp was unceremoniously rejected. Not that 
the family at Alderbury had made inquiries concerning 
him, or knew bis domestic habits ; but although passa* 
ble as the son of an ancient country squire, the instant 
that he entered on the softer task of courtship, bis de- 
merits shone out too conspicuously to pass unnoticed, 
or even unresented. Yet, stränge iiideed as it may äp- 
peär, he had scarcely recbvered from the confusion of 
his retreat, before a thought Struck bim as singular in 
its results as in its origin. Niever imagining that a cer- 
tain inelegance of manner, acquired by his peculiar ha- 
bits, had occasioned the mortifying circumstance of the 
day, he determined doggedly to maintain his post, and 
extort a love which he. had been unable to conciliate. 
But his perseverance was attended by consequences still 
nK>re disastrous ; for, irritated by the constant visits of 
so eccentric a suitor, an inquiry was at length made in 
the neighbourhood. 
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The truth then catne out, and the mistress of Alder- 
bury, overwhelmed with shame and vexätion, not only 
forbade him the house, but discontinued also her yisits 
at Moonshine Court It was a short time after this eyent, 
•when Albert bore the pjirt whigh belongs to this history. 
He had learnt nearly in the.same hour with Priminheere, 
the news of Mörtimer's süpposed attachment at the 
Park,^ and instantly entertained, in common wlth the 
Cälviniät, an eamest desjre to avenge himself. 

The passions of manvary. James Priminheere che- 
rished an Indignation against bis rival, which if airowed 
its rein, would have annihilated both body and soul. 
Albert Moonshine, on the contrary^ was jealoüs and 
angry, and hated bis o^onent heartily enough, but it 
was with the pettishness of a child rather than the ran- 
cour of an enemy. 

Late oh the Saturday evening, when the conversation 
occurred between the twö brothers as we have related, 
Albert was retuming home from the Baldfaced Stag, 
attended by a nnmber of convivial companions, each 
-valiant for his own opinion, and above all fear. "The 
talk was loud and vocifef ous, and subjectswere canvas- 
sed and dispösed of with wonderful rapi^ity, tili one of 
the Company feil upon Mr. Moonshine's late disap« 
pointment. L 

» ^'Ha, Master Albert, isityou?" cried CarlJpnes, 
a noted blacksmith of the village,* " we've hardly seen 
you since your accident.*' 

/*What accident, Mr. Jones?" said Albert. 

** What accident !•— ha-^ha, what accident, indeed ; 
every body knows of Mr. Moonshine's accident, don't 
»em, Tim?" ^ — 

**Ay, that-s what I fancy they do, Carl,'* answered 
ati owl-like personage, using all his sagacity to keep 
himself upright. 

^* He hav'nt taken no notice, that is, I mean, no pro- 
per notice of it, though," rejoined Carl. /* I'm old 
enough, and sob^r enough, to recoilect the squabble 
between Lord Offiogton and Sir Peregrine J^iper, that 
wa* a very different piece of busines«, war'nt it ?*' 

*'I am verydull, very dullindeed, this evening, gen- 
tlemen," said the Squire, almost lethargically absent 
from the conversation. 

VOL. L 8 . \ 
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"Dull, indeed, Mr, Moonshine,*' rcturned the black- 
smith ; ** the Company werc thinking of your Tislt;^ at 
ihe Park thcrc, Sir." 

" Whcn did you bcat your wifc last, Carl ?" was tl^e 
reply to this disclosure. 

" When will you havc a wife tö beat, Master Albert ? 
Oh i shame, shaxae, that such a comely lad as yoir b^ 
shoulid be sent to the right-s^ut by a prig like Morti- 



xner." 



The blacksmith might have hammered for some time 
langer, but that the uame of Mortimer had cönveyed a 
sound to the ear of the iSquire, which seemed instantia 
to awaken the most llvely reco^ections. 

** Mortimer l Mortimer V* roäred out Albert, lustily, 
** the very man — — " - I' 

^ And a very good shot too," exclaimed a gentlemxn 
in Office, whose name we förbear to mention,incon8idera- 
tion of his rare attendance at these yillage carousals. 

*^ 1 doij*t Care for his shooting, Sir," cped Mast^ 
Albert, ** nor for any other man's. That is the man who 
has caused me this disgrace." ' 

" Bravo ! bravo, Sir r* resounded on all side.s. 

**Well, but what will you do?" said the aforesaid 
gentleman. 

, "Ay, now that*8 a very good question," added the 
blacksmith : " What will ye do now ?** 

** What will I db ?" echoed the youth, half relapsed 
already into the drowsiness of his by-gone feast. "What 
should I do ? What would any body eise do ? Why then, ' 
l'll teil ye, gentlemen— pass it over with^the contemptt 
it deserves. '* l ' 

** A very fine speech indeed for a coward, Master Al- 
bert," Said Carl^ upon^ or rather towards whose. head 
Moonshine immediately directed a potent stroke of Jbis 
cudgel, which, however, only widened a breach in the 
blacksmith's hat. 

" Hey — ^hey— fmercy— murder— a madman," scream-^ ' 
ed Jones. <* Why— what now ? what have I said? only 
that a coward might make such a speech, not that you 
made it Master Albert" 

" A very critical and adttiirable apology,^ said the 
official man', whose dismissiad from his plade depended 
at that moment on the Chance of two of his principals > 
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having rode by ^ccident along. an adjoining lane, in- 
st^ad of the rigbt road where the Company were strag- 
gltng andscrambling in pitiable confuüön. 

At this tnomept another person was seen approaching 
them, apparently in considerabla.agitation. He was in- 
terjecting some broken sentences, äs "That dolt my 
brothcr Gharks !" *^ Detested Mortimer," « Jilt^f jUts," 
when the suddeti vision of so jarge a party, and so dis- 
ordelred, arrested his attention. Thi$ was n'o otber thau 
Jaipes Priminheere, who bad been-engaged in thetlou- 
ble.employment of drowning care over the bottle, and 
^tPiving tö bring his bröther into his way of thinkipg. 
Charles, however, al.though he could not with«tand the 
allurements of the best Lafitte»' was itiexorable on the 
subject of revengirig his brother upon Roger Mörtimer. 
The latt^r, finclinghis efforts unavailing,' had rushed oul 
inahighly exasperated statb, and not caring yhither 
his footsleps might le^d him, had h\irried irito the midst 
of the throng befqre he could command himself» It had 
not a» yet become necfessary for this professor of Cal- 
vinism to throw off the mask entirely, and either to dis- 
avaw his priijciples, or brave out his departure from 
them amidst a coürse of hopeless profligacy. S^ne 
suspicions had, indeed, transpired as tp bis- sincerity^ 
but they were^ner^lly regarded as the offspring of the 
unprejudiced yulgar, and his apostacy was carefuUy 
conceäled by the members of hi» own church, Some- 
thing was'stilldue to consistency, moreperhaps to hy* 
pocrisy, and James had thesatisfaction, on recovering 
himself, to observe, that his v^olence had not he«n 
noticed. . , , 

** Mr. Albert Moonshine, I presume/!'säid he. 

<' Yes,'* was the squire's answer. ^ ^ , 

*' Going home,3ir?" continued Mr. Priminheere. 

** But you ar'nt, Sir, " exclaimed Carl Jones^ 

"No — no — good friend/' answered James,' in a pa- 
tronising tone of compassion for the hlacksmith's con- 
dition, *'I am on my way to seea sick brother." 

^ You'U be late, Sir,'' resumed Jones, drily. 

"It is late,*' Cjälmly replied Mr. Priminheere« "Mn 
Moonshine," went on the Calyiiiist, *'we are fellow- 
aufferers." . , . 
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" Yes, Sir/* said Albert; and after a pause spmewhat 
considerble, " How, pray Sir ?" 

** We were rivals,' Sir, for the band of Miss Jane 
Hamilton, but are now, Itrust, friends, for anotber bas 
tbe victory. Mortimer— -" 

"Mortimer! Mortimer!" rciter^ted Albert, again 
awal^ened to painful ecstacy; "wnere is my motber? 

" Wbat can your motber bave to do wilh Mertimer, 
my dear Sir ?" said Priminbeere. 

Tbe reader knows,' bowever, tbe power wbicb Mrs. 
Moonsbine häd acquired on some.occasions ovef ber son. 

" My motber is no friend to tbe Mortimers, Sir, I as- 
sure you," said Albert, witb an alr of sitnplicity which 
confounded tbe Calvinist. 

" And so it ends, easily enougb l" observed tbe latter 
witb indifference. 

" No, we don't give it up, we don't despair, Sirj**re- 
plied Albert witb equal apatby. v . 

" Wby don't you figbt bim at once, Master Albert," 
cried Jones, **wbat say you, Sir?" ä^dressing bimself 
to Priminbeere. ' > 

"Our religion forbids us to sbed bloocf," said tbe, 
Calyinist, in a tone wbicb plainly rebuked tbe black- 
smith for bisintrusion. 

"I sliould like to know wbat religion yott are of? 
inuttered Carl, staggering back a few paces. 

" I will figbt," exclaimed Albert; '' I bave been con- 
sidering, I wiH figbt" 

"As you please; only recollect, young gefitleman," 
cHed Priminbeere witb eagerness, ^ tbat I bave no band 
in this matter ; I wasb my b'ands of this proceeding." 

*'Bravo,master Albert; courage, buzza ! gentlemen 
the Squire's determined to figbt," cried Qarl; *<andf 
do tbink," be added in an under tone, " that tbat sly 
Purit'an tbere bas bad soin6what to do witb it." 

** But wbo is to carry tbe message ?" inquired tbe 
man of office. 

" Oh ! I'll do tbat witb all tbe pleasure in the world," 
replied Jones. 

«You!" retunjed Moonshii^e, bis senses appearing 
to retum in all their fulness': " wby Carl,"— the Squire's 
banid was seep to tremble a little — "wbat next ?" 

"That will neverdo," said Priminbeere. 
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** HoIIoa, Sir," rejoined Carl, ** I thought asiyou warn*t 
to interfere in this business. You were washing of your 
hands just now, you know." 

^* Whö made you a i-uler?" said Priminheere ^* a man 
in your trade had far better mind bis business and stay 
at home, than wander aboutintbis vray, giving chal- 
lenges and encouraging drunkennesä^,** 

>*I'lltell thee what now/' returned the blacksmith, 
" there is'nt one of thy tribe, as don't preach in public 
against the same things as they do amongst themselyes 
a^terwards.** 

' "You shall be handed over to lawyer Mummins to- 
morrow morning, I promise you,*' said the other. 

** Lawyer Mummins, lawyer Mummins be— ; but 
I won't swear, I won*t be so bad as thou art, — ^let's toss 
the Puritan in a btanket,*' said Carl. 

*' Ah ! Master Albert, Master Albert, wherc art thou 
going to?" continued theblacksmith, observing that Mr. 
Moonshine was silently stealing from the scene of action. 
" YouHl not get off the fight so easy." 

But Albert had contrived to öhuffle on so as to elude 
his vociferous companions, although James Priminheere, 
whp was more sober and coÖected, soon overtook him. 
Of the nature of their conversation we are not informed, 
but it is certain that nothing passed to avert the threaten- 
ed duel, as will be found in the next chapter. 
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V 

▲ GOVKTBT DUSL. 

"Ar Ibiy.— Marty, he had better bethought Wm of his quarrel. 

" Fio//— Pray God, defend me ! a little tHn|r^ould fioake me teil 

them how much I lack of » ^^^'" ,, , ,,. , 

Twdfih Night, 

*« Master Aldeet, Master Albert, whither so fast?" 
It was the rüde rough voiceof Carl Jones, who descried 
Mr. Moonshine pacing afong his paddock with hurried 
Steps, early on the second morning after the conversa- 
tion just related« . j .j 

" One, two, three, four,— twelve, twelve good strides, 
ho wever,'* exclaimed Albert, not heeding the blacksmith. 

3* 
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*'One, two, threeftwelvc ! hoUoa, Marter Albert," 
resumed Carl, "You ma'nt be crazy, Sir, on such a 
morning as thU«*' 

" Then ram the ballet wcH down, and present " con- 
tinued Albert musing; "bi^t na aim, — ^no, no, good; 
then drop the handkerchief and fire l Oh l what is it you, 
you cowardly knave V* perceiving Jones« 

"Maindeed! yes, and I had Uke to have bcen 
knocked backwards with your *fire/ *' said the other. 

"Sharp VLorhy Carl," obscrved the Squire; •^ Now 
I'U show you ho w the matter will be settled to-day ; da 
you ga and stand opposite, there, twelve paces, a little 
nearer. Now Fll load my pistols.'' 

" Excuse me, Master Albert, if you please/' cried 
Jones lustily: " Mercy on us^ I must be going aboutmy 
work." 

" Coward and slave, Carl," returned Albert, " gö in- 
to the kitchen and ask for a drop oi ale to cömfort tby 
frightened spirit." 

" No coward and slave, Master Albert, b^t as for a 
drop of your good ale now,why to besuce its füll early 
in the morning^-but then there's none'like unto it in all 
the country round. I'il soon come back to you again^ 
and thank ye.— Never saw the Squire so brave before," 
said Jones to himself, as he moved towards the hospita- 
ble portal. 

"Albert, my love, my little mignon, my dear, what 
are you doing in the paddock this damp morning?" said 
a female voice from a-window in the adjoining house. 
"I am quite frightened, I declare, its so unusual for 
him to get up so early," added Mrs, Moonshine to her 
companion. 

"It is very alarming indeed, Ma*am," replied the 
other, ^ and see h<jw he strides about, and takes no no- 
tice of US af all." 

*^ Do you, Buzzy, go to him, and teil him how con- 
cerned we are, and beg of him to come in," said Mi^s. 
Moonshine. 

** La, sure, Ma*am, and the gra«s is so- wet, that I 
shall certeinly bring on my lumbago, and all the series 
of catastrophes which we read of last night in Lonallan." 

^* Buzzy, stuff, I say," returned the lady, "lumhago 



for sierely crossing the grftcsl wbat do you think I hftd 
youfor?** 

^^Really, Ma'am," said the compauion, **its very 
hard; but see here is Tom, let Tom go,---do you go, 
Tom, to your master, and letf hivpi with mamma's love, 
thal she w^nts to speak with him." 

** Albeft, my darling/* said Mrs. Moonshine to her 
son, who speedily obeyed the summons^ '^ivhat are 
you engaged i^pon this morning ? How very stränge that 
you should be up two hours eariler, I positively declar^ 
than I ever knew you ?** 

^ Why, as to that, mothcr,'* replied Albert, careless- 
ly, ^* I've had somethin^ to do in thie paddock this morn- 
ing, and what that is I won't telL" 

** Oh, fie ! Mr, Albert/' said the companion, " to keep 
such secrets/' 

^^Let him alone! let my boy alone^ Buzzy; I daresay 
he has good reasons for it," returned Mrs. Moonshine. 
^* What was it, my dear?" cpntinued she, approaching 
her soti with a conciliating air. / 
. ^*Don't know, mother," replied the youth briskly, 
to his disappointed.parent And he was abruptly quit- 
ting the room, when the servant announced that a geii- 
tlemen was waiting for Mr. Moonshine in a neighbour- 
ing apartment. 

*^TelI him, I'U cpme — come directly," s^id Alhert, 
but with an air which convinced his mother that his 
mind ii^as not composed. . 

** There's something wrong, Buzzy," observed Mrs. 
Moonshine, very significantly. "I must find it out," 
she added, as Albert suddenly left them to attend his 
appointment. ^^ Buzzy, do you go and listen at the door, 
quite gently! you must not be found out för the world 
— no, not for all the world l" she repeated with earnest- 
ness, lifting up her hands impressively. 

^'But, gracious! Ma'am, I xan't do such a thing, 
upon any account ! I never listened at a door in my life l" 
exclaimed the affrighted lady to whom this order had 
been issued^ , 

<^ Buzzy, you must I never suspected him before of 
a secret. You shall— nay, now, dear, good Buzzy, do 
go, and make haste; consider, its for all our advantage ! 
Come,— "and Mrs. Moonshine gently led the way to the 
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room where the conversation was going on, as she aap- 
posed. Meanwhile, Albert and Captain O'Donogan had 
met in the adjoining Chamber» and from thence had 
hnmediately adjourned to the garden, at the particular 
request of the latter. The Captain had been veryslight- 
I7 known to'Mr. Moonshine, but, on hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, he had volunteered his Services as second. 
Considering the tranquillily of the times with regard 
to duelling, he might be called as singular a character 
as his principal, for he was a great amateur of affairs 
of honour, and was accustomed to enumerate them 
among his *^ Sports of the field.'* Indeed, he was al- 
most the last professed representative of these chival- 
ries, for the force of judicial menaces« and an imagined 
increase of intellect in juries, are said to have intiihi« 
dated and dispersed all classes of combatants, together 
with their abettors. However this be, Captain O'Dono- 
gan, in conformity with the approved usage upon such 
emergencies, left his bed at early mom with unusual 
cheerfulness, and in spite of some difiiculties which his 
ignorance of the route occasioned, was at the house of 
his new friend punctually (bating half a minute) to his 
arrangement. 

"And now," whispered he to the antagonist of Mor- 

timer, '* are you ready ? Has your servant got the ." 

A sagacious and confidential nod communicated all that 
opuld be said upon the subject 

** Oh ! they are within, in doors, Captain ; I will fetch 
them presently, when I go to wish my miother good- 
b'ye." 
V ** Wish his mother a good-b'ye! Powers! Oh, dear! 

Wish his mother " 

^'I*!! go now, if you will give me leave, Captain," 
said Albert 

" I ought to have had them yesterday night, Sir, ac- 
' cording to strict ruies ; but see, now, five minutes after 

eight; come, we shall be late on the field. '' 

♦'Thcre's plenty of time," retumed the yonngman, 
" and pray walk in, and take a glass of wine, Captain, 
while I make one or two little arrangements, and give 
a few direciions to my people." 

"Arrangements and directions! and— *boo! Sir, I'U 
not walk in and drink a glass öf wine with you ! We 
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shall be beyond our time, which is an oiccurrence, pcp- 
mit mfc to say, Sir^ which nevffer hJappened to me smce 
the days of my mother's grandfather. - ' 

" Wait, then, if you please, Captain O'Dotiogy— .** 

** Captain O'Dottogan, Sir, if you please ! Why, sure, 
if the lad's arm doesn't shake. Come^ Sir, I'll teiryou, 
1*11 do that for you I wouldn't da for ray own brother, 
if I had one, (they've been all killed, poor souls ! in par- 
ticular ways,) I'li.lend you my own — see here-^choice 
ones; I always trftvel with them about with meJ' ' ^ \^ 

" Why, Captain I'* said Albert, his nativÄ indifference 
making a struggle to get uppermost. 

^ Look you, Sir," returned the Captain, hurrying 
away his chatge from- the garden, from whence they 
rfiached -the road through a private gafe. ** Lopk y<Ju,- 
the other sccond is not always precisely the man he 
ought to be, or perhaps he is foiidof a liltle Sport him- 
self, and in either case, the matter can be easily settled, 
if we have the w^alpons by US." • 

'* Oh, surely !" pried Albert, with as much iinconcern 
as he could muster. " Pray; Captain, if I may venture 
to ask, how many, fairly speaking — ^I merely put the 
question out of curiosity—^how many eseape, that is^to 
say, have escaped, out of all the duels you have known?" 

Taith, an pdd question," returned the Irishman, 
scanning the countenance of the inquirer with much 
disrespect. "T have had to do with a great many of 
these little affairs, and, on the whole, for your satisfac- 
tion I mäy say, that I have not known many.men killed." 

** An acddent now and then only, Captain?" said Al- 
bertj whose manner but ill-cörresponded with the inflexi- 
ble immovableness of O'Donogan. . . 
. '*My poor friend^ Tltus O'^haugnessy, descended 
from the ancient Irish," observed the 'Captain, "feil at 
my feetj one day, in a business of this sort, with a pol- 
troon of a civilian whö could scarcely be brought into 
the field. The rascal !. I silenced him, myself^ after- 
wards." _ ' 

*^ You' silenced him ! how, Sir, for God's sake ?" aßked 
Albert with increasing emotion. 

"Poor Titus!" replied the officer, brushing away a 
tear which had begun its march toteards his cheek; 
"Oh ycs! why, Sir, how? I made the fellow turn uut 
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the next day, and shot him at the first exchange on the 
instant" 

**Merciful Godi" exclaimed Albert, thorbughly 
aroused and sobered; "your life has been, indeed, a 
quarrelsome onc." 

" Quarrelsome, Sirj did you say/* interruptcd the 
olher hastily ; " you are inexperienced^ and I pass it over; 
no gentleman can be quarrelsome; its a mortal affront, 
let me teil you, Sir, eyen to be thought'to imagine sucK 
a thing. No," continued the officer, ^* mine has not been 
a quarrelsome life, but it has been sometimes a painful 
one; and now you have put me upon it, I must teil you, 
that I was once obliged to tQuch another very dear friend 
of mine, but he would have it — poor Dennis Boragan T* 

** Your own friend, Sir l yo» surely didn't kill htmi" 

*^ Dennis and I had. adifference abaut the quality of 
a potatoe,*'' resumed the Captain^ ** and somethingpass« 
ed, I forget exactly what^ but it. vras thought that öur 
honours were called in question; J had a misgiving or 
two after the accident,. but of course our seconds ma- 
naged the thing accurately;" 

"And your friend feil, Sir?" inquired Albert with 
eagerness. 

**Whynow — gently— I candidly teil you, I did not 
intend-to kill him-r-I only meant to wing him> I have 
never been able to account for it to this day. I have al- 
ways valued myself upon touching any part of the hu- 
man body I pleased, and my friend was too gallant a man 
to die of fright, *^ 

•*Then you really did kill him," repeated Albert. , 

"Oh, yös— -sure — when they went to him, he. was 
dead enough, sure — God bless him! J^ut the surgeons 
neven extracted the ball — its all a mystery — poor Den- 
nisi . -^ 



. <<Tour4)aces, though, Capt^in Donogan— — " 
<*Captäin O'Donogan, Sir, at your Service.". 
"I was saying," returned Albert, still endfeavouring 

to rally, " that your paces were shorter than oür's in this 

country, Captain O^Donqgan." 
. "You are somewhat langer here than with us, as I 

have heard," «aid the Captain; "but, for my part,I al- 

wäys measur« Iriish paces, unless particulärly request- 

ed."' .•■'■•' i' "^ 
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^* There would be no harnt in accommodatihg us ac- 
cording to the custom of our own country to-day, woukl 
there, Captain?** , ^ 

.^' Thiere woüld be np harmy Ihat is to- say, no teoral 

• barm in itjSir;~but then, y*nu know, both sides must 

consent, and if Mr^ Mortlmer's secpnd should prefer 

the shor||fstep, why, there ^ould b^ a littk delicacy, you 

see,'Sir, in proposing a distittctiön.** 

From 'whateTer cause it inight have been, the name 
of Mortimer failed to'excite its usual sympaüiies in Al- 
bert's. mind^ and he revertedinstantly to ,the queslion of 
the pacesr • . 

^^So, Captain/'.he added, with Anxiety, marching 
np and down, *'One-T-two-^three—twelye——.** * 

*' One— twcHi-threer— twelve! Polsters l" exclainied the 
Irishman, ^^ you xnight as well measure by the leg öf 
Saint Patrick. Here, look, one— twi>— three." 

''Then bo Uviirg löian can escapc," cried AlbeK in a 
hurry. . ' 

^^ As I am a living Irishman, said Captain O'Dono- 
gan ; ** as I am my own mpther's dear son, I have got^ 
to-do at mf blessfed time of life with a nature's öwn-bom 
coward; Knd/' looklng at his watch, ^*by thcpistol of 
my pQorTitus^ it*s härd upon nine, and we shallbe be- 
hind-hand half an hour. Oh ! shame'upon ipe for under* 
taking such a. civility for a stranger i 

*'I am going on, Sir/* said Albert^ 

** Going on; when was I ever too late before in all'my 
wholelife?'* 

These fresh words of ^ consolation w«re not lost uppn 
Albert,Svhose'courage, however sufficient aj: stardng to 
have encountered a dangerous ädversary, indeed, cpuld 
not be heightened by thie meUincholy stories of Captain 
O'Donogan* 

The pfincipal and second were now fast advancing 
on the scene of action, when they perceived a-'^roup of 
several persons assembled. , Amongst these was Carl 
Jones the blacksmith, who no sooner saw Albert ani 
the Captain, thail, wärmed with the generous ale he had 
beeil drinking, he ran forward, and clapped the former 
familiarly on the Shoulder. '' Cheer up^ Master Albert," 
cried he, **it will soon be ovei^— thQy've been waiting 
here thi» half-hour." ' ^ 
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"Thcre now, botheratioBf— a qu^rter afitcr ninc— ** 
exclaimed tbe Irishman« 

^VCheer up, my hearty/' reiterated Jones^ givin^ the 
Captain a slap on the back, which was returned by the 
latter with such interest as to leave him sprawling'along 
the common upon which they had just entered^^-^ ^What^ 
in the name^fthe Most High, have we got here ? What, 
do you bring up a village rabble to. back you, Sir ? 
What am I to think ?" roared O'Donogan, with im- 
mense violence» 

A loud congratulation on the appearance of Albert 
amongst about a dozen persons who had assembled, 
increased the Captain's angek* and confusion. 

** What am I to think of all this Sir ?" inquired -he, 
with evident marks of impatience« ^^ Are we going to 
settle this matter in the ungentlemanly nianner they do 
the thing at Boulogne, with a whole retinue of vaga- 
bonds to overlook us. For heaven's sake, Sir, dismiss 
your cort^ge." 

Albert remained silent. 

** Colonel Ball — Sir— your most 'obedient servant." 

Captain O'Donogan was now addressing himself to 
Mr. Mortimer's second^ who apfproached : " We häve 
been detained by — ^by an unfortunate acoident, a mis- 
take, that is to say, of the hour." , " 

"That is uaimportant now,'* retumed the Colonel; 
** your friend is bn the ground, of course,^' 

^ Yes^ — Colonel — he is here," replied the Captain, 
reluctant to acknowledge his associate. 

^* I presume, Captain O'Donogan, that the gentleman 
is yonder," bbserved the Colonel, looking towards a 
well-dressed man at some distance from them. 

** No, no — fbut he is very near, As soon as we have 
arranged pfeliminaries, Mr. Mortimer shaH be intro- 
duced to him soon enough," ireplied the Irishman, net- 
tled at the unpromising.appearajice of the real comba- 
tant, who stood alone within sight» 

The two oflicers were now actively engaged in mea- 
suring the ground, when Albert suddenly interfered, 
and renewed his request that the space might not be 
com^uted according to the Irish custom. 

*^Now, there, now," exclaimed 4:he Captain in tor- : 
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nients ; " the gcntleman is very young in the world, vcry 
young indeed ; I trust you'U look it over, ColooeL '* 

The ferocious look of h'is second had been quite avail- 
able tö convince Albert that he had been guilty of apro- 
digious epror^ and he instincüvely ahrank back aghafit, 
thoügh sadly alive to the horrors of the scene. 

. "It is veryunusual för the principal to Interrupt," 
returned Colonel Ball, handing his snuff-box to 0'Don.o-^ 
gan ^ith much politeness, ^bnt you have been suffi- 
ciently explicit. I rather pity the youth." '. 

**Pityis a comical term, Colonel,*' said the other 
bfficer, rather .quickly. . ' 

** It was not used in an offensive, sense, Sir, 1 assure 
you,^' replied the Colonei with a bow which reconciled 
the difference imttiediately. 

Every arrangetnent häd now been cotnpletcd, thedis- 
tance definitively settled, the instruments of warfare in- 
spected, and loaded with real leaden.buUets, the cere- 
monies of introduction had been gone thron gh, and 
both sides'were awaiting that awful and certain signal 
which precedes the satisfaction of injnred honoiir, when 
Captain O'Donogan perceived thot head of his protege 
calmly i'eposing on his breast. Stung by thiä fresh ex- 
hibition of dowardice, as the Irish gentleman considereci 
it, he shook the young man with impatience, whispering 
to him at the satne time the most spirit-stirring remarks 
he could devise. Mr. Mortimer and his second, on the 
other band, appeared scarcely to notice this delay but 
while they stood prepared för äction. Albert, as if iur 
spired by a $udden impulse, Slarted fromc his reverie, 
snätched the ready weapbn from the hands öf O'Dono- 
gan, and discharged it in an instant kl the dijection of 
Mortimer. 

*' W^ithout the ward of cominand, by all the Powers !'* 
ejaculated the Captain, fervently» 

«You shall not fire, Sir," cixclaimed Colonel Ball to 
his principal, who was unhurt: " this is downright 
murder." And then advancing forward, he asked at 
the hands of the Captain an explanation of the stränge 
proceeding. 

<*Faith, and I can't telj, Fm downright botherated 
about it myself, to teil you the real truth," was the an- 
swcr. ^ 

VOL. I, 4 
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** But, Captain O'Donogaxi," r^turned Äe Colonelf 
^you very wiell know, Ihat soihe explanation is due 
from you upon this occasion ; I shall not allow my friend 
to rencw the afTair, and I must say, that it is not in the 
least better tl)an absolute murder." . 

**Murder 1" replied the otber, **that can hardly be, 
yrh^n there's nobody murdered." 

^•^ No, Captain ; but Mill you had better leam from the 
gentlematt the reason of hls behaviour ; for if a sufficient 
answep is not returned, I must renu>ve Mr. Mortinier 
from the field.'* 

**Remove Mr. Mortimer from the field l Oh dcar T* 
replied O'Donogan, observing at the .same time that 
Albert had relapsed into a State of entire iixsensibility^ 
and that he w,as supported by some.of the spectätors* 
** You and I, Colonelj could settle it ourselves, if it was 
agreeable." 

^ I am sure,, Captain," said Colonel Ball, ** that, al«- 
though It does not seem to be quite regulär, I shall have 
no objection, . though your acquaintance there doesn't 
seeni to be ins a condition to assist you» I never shrink 
from action, Captain*" . ' 

*>No acquaintance' or friend of Captain O'Dono- 
gan's," exclaimed the Irish«fiicer» lookin g on the crest-, 
fallen 'squire with a contempt which can neither be ut- 
tered nor written. 

And now the Colonel and Captain, bent on settling the 
dispute in their own way, had infallibly endeavoUred to 
have shed each other'ä blood, but for two events whiclv 
occurred almost contemporan^ously. It will be rttol- 
lected, that Mrs. ^oonshine had sent her friend Buz^y 
to watch the dobr whence her son had gone forth a 
minute or two before the. Operation of listeninjg had 
comnienced. The cönfidant proceeded- to execute her 
orders,r and the lady herseif remained behind, near 
enough to guardher coöfederate, and catch any loose. 
particulars which might hap^en to drop if the talk be- 
came louder than usual. Time, however, passed ob, 
and silencc supervened ; that killing, disappointing si- 
lence which may be feit ;. and Misi^ Bü^zy, who thought 
herseif both ihorally and physically degraded by her 
stooping employment, proposcd that the room should 
be entered. The arrangemeM being acceded to^ and 
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"thc emptiness of the jipartments speedily dis.cjosed, Mrs. 
]Vloo'nshine lost ho time in inquiripg. the naipe of the 
strang«r who hä'd been announced. But no sootiep had 
she received intelligence from a lad who worked on her 
premises (for the Captaia had withheld his /lame from 
thchousCvServants) that an officer nanaed O'Donogan 
had been seen to conie towards Moonshine Court on 
that mofiiing, than the dreadfui reality burst at once 
lipon her mind, and the con'sternation it produced was 
immense. . Not a moment was lost in sending'fbr the 
copstable^ who was to find out the scene of actiön if he 
could; but on inquiry it,was dlscpvered,-that the civil 
'authority himself had göne to ** see the fi^ht," and 
Mrs. .MöLonshine was in despair. But the place of com- 
bat h^d been discovered hf ihese means, and another 
guardian bf the peace -baving been procured from an 
adjoining hamlet, a yast number of persons, headed by 
the civil power, set forth tp prevent, if possible, the 
intended transgre.ssion. Nor could the anxipus mother 
remain at home, she was too consciou^ of her exertions 
in excldng her son against Mortimer, from the first.to 
mistake his early exploit. The expression of " seein g 
thefight," made_th6!cnncIiiaipiLlrrevoc&ble> and- uygcd 
to the hrgniesrher already agitatetTspirits. 

This errand of peace, however, had been partially 
anticipated. For Carl Jon^s änd his friends perceiving 
the fresh marks of hostility whic)i indeed were visible 
enough'in, the two seconds, came for ward andfemon- 
strated heartily against thelr intentions. I€ wa» even 
ppopesed to disarin them, but no adventurer was foi^nd 
hardy enough to acGöippHsh this latter ppoject. The 
bluff manners. of the blacksmith, nevertheless, coüld not 
be süppressedvv" As far as a fight or so/* ^aid he, 
*f between people as really have had 'ä quarl*el together, 
*why, really, (although I'm. nö friend to these liere pop- 
guns neither,) but as I siaid, really one wpuldn't go to 
Linder it^ maybe. They'vc had ä dispute^ whatever it 
be, and, whyjet them settle it. But here you've two 
j^entlemen here whp were talking aiid smiling together 
ju«t npw, all of a sudden ready to c:ut eaqh other*s. 
throats without any reaspn, or any thing l Itn^a'ntbe.** 

Miich as this eloquent harsCngue,. a6companiedas.it 
was with corresponding gestures, ästonished the Colo« 
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nel and Captafn O'Donogan» they were no less annoyed 
and surprised by the rapid and unceremonious advance 
of the poIice, or rather of the constable with bis posse. 

Not to dwell upon events which the reader must of 
course anticipate ; the duel was absolutely put and end 
to (at least for that day). Master Albert was surrendered 
to bis disconäolate parent» who hurried bim from the 
fieldy Carl Jones and some of bis choice corarades ad- 
journed to the village alehouse to spread tbfe new$, and 
lloger Mortimer retired to bis bouse, not quite in good., 
faumour with himself for the part he bad ticken, and 
atill less satisfied with his antagonist, whose reputation 
for valour sufTered an irretrievable disgrace amongst 
the villagers after the awkwafd event of that morning. 

We may remembef, that in the early part of the trans- 
action just related, a well-dressedmanbadbeenpöinted 
out foyColonel Ball, as the intended Opponent of hU 
firiend« This was James Priminbeeipe. Such bad been_ 
the distraction of bis mind^ that he himself scarcely 
knew the real Impulse which bad urged him-tolbe field. 
He had passed a night of agitation, tom by contending 
fits of remorse and &ry, tili At length the ligbt of morn- 
ing däwned upon his sleepless pillow ; but curiosity^ 
which urged on tne needless crowd, louua no piac« in 

the bireast of the CaWinist ; he remained awhile almost 
motionless on the field, an^ious to advance and crush 
the quarrel, but withbeld by deeper feeling^ of revenge. 
The scene passed rapidly away whiie he hesitated, and 
he retired with the, bitter reflcction, that if Mortimer*s 
life were no longer in jeopardy, he had not been instru- 
mental in bindering the threatened accident. But con- 
science-awakened as he thus was, resentment for the 
loßs of his suit soon reyived, together with the reflection 
that bis estate needed theaid of Jane Hamiltoil's fortüne, 
so that he doon 4etermined on the employment of new 
nieasures for the ättainment of his wisbes. How these 
fresh designs n^ere accomplisbed^ will be related in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

.' ■•• Vtsiier, — ^Is Mr. Johnson at home ? 
*« Abrang— No, Sir. ' 

. *• Fiiiler, — Very well. I'ha4 soinething of importaAce 16 teil 
liini, but its of no cönsequence. 

.**ServtiM. — Oh | Süv will you please to wait a little, I belieye 
nxasteris'atiioine,^ \ , OriginfU Diahguei» 

It wa^ ou a gay green momiog in the inbnth of April, 
that a Bumerous band of childreja wtere seen ma/ching 
tWQ and twotöwards Alderbury Park house. They 
ffeemed cheerfi^I as the day which beamed upon them in 

' its splendour, ,and lieallhy as'the face pf Nature which 
was budding around them. Their dress, neat but una- 
domed« plainly betokened that the )i£ind of benevolence 
had clöthed them. Th^ closely shorn hair, imprisoned 
as it iväve by a bonnet as trimly fitted,. and fringed by the 
plaih snow-white cap — the simple tuqker and flounce- 
less frock — ^the tall «tout shoe, whence sandal never 
rose— all bore testimony to thp care of some benefac- 
tres% on wJiose person one might'almost shudder to 
behold an ornament; 
This ,was Mrs. HamiUon's birth-day, and she had 

, detefmined on regailing her school with a gt*and treat 
of cafce and wine after the ceremony of morning pray- 
ers. A large p^rty of her Criends were staying at the 
mansioii, amongst them one or two highly orthodox 
clergymen, and these in particular anticipated no small 
deÜght fcotn the pppprtunity of asking a few questions 
of the children, with i yiew of ascyertaining the extent 
of their improvfe^eiit. . These; expectations were mach 
beightened by tfie approach of a group of boys who 
had long been under the patronage of the Rector. .This 
party could not boast the neat äppearancci and precise 
regularity.of Mrs* Hamilton's school. In s.pite*of no 
ordinapy scolding by the dame, sundry cainings by the 
matter, and grave adftionitions by Dr. Dimdrosv him- 
self^ it was impossible to maintain a due degree oi order 
amongst this band of yo^iths. One n^ig||t see a surly 
shuffling gait, a reckless ill<tempered bröw, a slovenly 
carelessness, mingled with such signs of dissatisfaction 
fts imparted ävgeneral air of discredit to the$e pupils of 
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the unfortunatc Rector. Out of rcspcct, however, for' 
the clergyman of her parish, possibly too from a keen 
sense ot the contrast between her school and his, Mrs. 
Hamilton invited the village boya to ahare the festivity 
of the day. 

The gouty Rector himsäf had determined to tax hi» 
legs to the uttnost on that moming, if ncrt for the pur- 
pose of introducing his scholars, at least wkh the fond- 
tßt hope of an invitation to dine at Alderbury Park in . 
the evening. Dr. Dnndrosy häd been the incumbent of 
the living for fifty years, and he had been heard to de- 
clare on that very ttiorning, that he never säw the. chil- 
dren tum out in such good condition before. ^ My 
predeccssor/' he ejaculated, ^ never thought of such a 
aight as thisk" 

The hostess of Alderbury isoon appeared to welcome 
her guests, bnt the ctistomary greotihgs had scarcely 
aubsided, when Symptoms of insuf rection began to mani- 
fest themseive» amongst the boys, and it was with great 
difiiculty that the Doctor could manage, by alternate 
thre^ts and coaxings, to appease them. He was reliev- 
' ed, however, from his embarrassment by Mrs. HamU- 
ton, who hastened to compliment her feUow-labourer in 
the duties of cducation« 

"Dr. Dundrosy," Said the lady, "I amqüitedeligbt- 
ed to see you with üs this moming ; every öne is admir- 
ing yoür thriving group. And don't you think Ihat 
the girls are very neat ? I am sure that you will give 
them a good character for their attendance at church. '^ 

ii Very regulär, Madam ; ä very nice school, indeed, 
and very orthodox. " • ' 

; '' They can neyer do very wrong, Doctor Dundrosy, 
if they adhere to doctrine» ihculcated froxn pur pulpit«,** 
Said Mrs.. Hamilton. . 

♦*Right, Madam, the good old Christiati principlc»,'^ 
returned the Doctor. * * My two imm^diate predecessorsy, 
Madamj" contimied Dundrosy, sighing over theisacred 
recollections of Mr. Dolittle and Dr. Venezun, *' were 
incumbents here for nearly half a centuj'y each." 

** And pray--may I ask— Dr. Dundrosy," said the 
Honourable Mr. Toughness^ a dashing youth of the 
modern blopd, ** what do you do with these.children 
when they havedone school l how do you employ them V* 
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^ Certalnly,** replied the Minister, " by all meaas; I 
shull be happy to inform you. Mrs. Hamihon, who is 
a patte'rn of diligence and zeal in the neighbourhood« 
will be kindenough first to inform us.of the occupations 
of her pupils." 

** Why should I takeprecedeftce of myRector ?'* cx- 
daimed the lady, not highly pleased^at the refermce« 

" Becau'se/* retui^ned the Doctor, •* the ladies always 
have the prfority.'* The dehght of having reÜeved 
himself by so elegant a Speech so elevated Dr. Dundro- 
sy, that he was enabled to sürrcy the interfering strip- 
Hng with a scrutiny accompanied- by some degree of 
dignity. ' 

"Well, since I am called upon,** said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton -witK an air of ceremony, ** I have no o1)jection to 
teil; they go to work, Sir, after schooL'* 
^ '*-And the boys too, Doctor, I suppose?*' obsenred 
Mr. Toughness, aainflexible as-bcfore, ^^Letmeask 
a questibn of- the children^— may I?" continued the 
honoupable guest with a töne of awful simplicity. 

The Rector rather awkwardly signified his consent 

** Do you like school, my little friend ?" asked* Mr. 
Toughness- of the lad who stööd nearest to him. 

** Not ovbr mucl), Sir," was the unpolished, thoiigh 
not uncivil.reply. • 

** You like yöur master, the reverend Rector, don't 

you my boyt" said the yotith to another of the' band. 

/. ♦*Oh ycs, Sir,'* returned the boy archly, as if con- 

scious of the immediate preserice of his master. -> 

~ ** That'ö a good lad," said Dundrosy, quite overjoyed. 

^ Come, attend to me, bey," resumed the Doctor^ 
addresslng himself to a third. ** What are you ?" 

*<AradicaI, Sir." 

**A whät?" the Djoctor intonated with a struggle, 
which might betonen either ignorance or dismay. 

" I am a radical, Sir, and so is my father ; and we're 
täi radicals, Sir, all the family, and always was." 

" What's your naine, you ?" Doctor Dundrosy 

wat^ choked by his indignant feelings. ^^He shall be 
turned out of the school instantly before all the bojri, 
as a disgrace to my school," roared out the Rector, as 
ftoon as he had recoyered a little. 
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" Stay, but let us hear a itignient," internipted Mr. 
Toughness. " What Is a radlcal, my bay V* 

"Don't talkto him, Sir," said Dundrosy/ "don't 
8peak to a radlcal ; let him go to bis family, a wprth- 
less set l" . 

" Let me have tn answer to i»y question,'' observed 
Mr.- Toughness, withmuch good h^imoiir. ^^ What i» 
a radlcal» my lad !" " • ' 

" A radicaly Sir !'* replied Ihe youth, quUe softened 
by the kind tnanner of his examiner, *^ Why, father 
and all of us don't like to pay the tithes and taxes." 

" There it is— tithes and taxes ; all the common fel- 
Jows have got this tale nbw," observcd.the Rector. 

^ You See the pbor fellow Öoesn't reallyknow now 
what a rädical is; don't turn him out^Doctor," said 
the patrician guest. ' ' 

"N.ot turn him out?'* retorted Dundrosy,' with a 
löok of füll importance and decision ; ^^ he shall strip 
off his cöatethis instant," continued thp enraged parson, 
"and go back to his nest of revolutioiiary iirebrands! 
— Ou,t of my sight !" continued he, regarding the 111- 
fated böy with fürious drspleasure. 

"Let the rascal go bome to his radical friends," 
cried the Rector again, beckoninga spare, pettsive young 
man, who acted as a'kind of usher or nnderstrapper. 

The mandate was obeyed,'and the radical was aoon, 
observed mpving silently jiomewards without the badge ' 
of charity, and niuttering sbme inscrutable woräs,which 
one may be. sure jsavoured very little of kindness to- . 
wards rectors and schools. Indeed, the looks of Mrs. 
Hamilton and all the Company denoted plainly enough 
their opinion^ that the Doctoi' had been rather hasty. 
No one, however, spoke upoi^ the subject ex^ept Mrl 
Toughness, who calmly observed, **That radical boy 
will now become a radical man." 

**Andnow, DoctorDundrosy," saidMre, Hamilton, 
*' you'U walk in and take some refreshment ; the treat 
for the bofs and girls will spon be ready/' 

**No, Madam, you are very kind," returned the 
Doctor, **I jnust return home, I thank you.— How 
shabby, pow, not to äsk nie to.dinner! That's the way 
witl^ this sort of proud gentry." These latter worda 
were of course said in silent bitterness. 
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** Dear Doctor, I had just forgotten," said Mrs. Ha- 
milton at this crilical moment, ** you'il be öf oup party 
to-nigüt ät Alderbury,. at sevep, if'you please V* 
- As the Whig Cabinet, 6f the hinter of 1830, bright- 
ened up atthe hearing öf the Duke of Wellin gton's au* 
üpathy to reförm; as the magistrates, gentry, and farm- 
ers, chuckled at the thoughts of seizing the incendiary 
Swing; in a word, as any pkin man about tp pass his 
Noveniber night In Joneliriess, cheers up on being sud- 
denly translated to a feast ; so did Dn Dundrosy rear 
his head at this unhqped for aünöuncement. He did 
not know that-he had any engagement at home^ he was 
sure he had not ; he should, cönsequently, wait on Mrs. 
Hamilton TV i tu the greatest pleasure. 

Thatiady was now sümmoned by a servant, who in- 
formed her that a gentleman was desirous of speaking 
to her on business. It was Mi*s. Hafnilton's custom to 
attend regularly and promptly to i'equests öf this sort^ 
and she, therefore, hastened to her appointment', taking 
care to constitute her daughter commander-in chief dur- 
ing her absence. 

We must ibllow her tö the room where ghe was to 
meet the person who had summ^oned her from her 

{rlouds. But %l»o ^r»t riiiutlOll AyhicTi «hp. Mt wqis ojoe of 

pain and displeasure,jvhen she beheld'Mr. Priminheere, 
hejr daughte'r's rejected suitor, befoVe' her. 

/* I called on you, Madam," said the gentleman just 
mentioned, *'on,> I confess, rather a delicate-subject* 
My dnty ujrges me to this visit, although, under other 
circumstanccs,:! alldw you would haye a right to callit 
mos t improper aft er whatiias passed*" . • 

The gravity of Mrs. Hamilton did not allow her 
visiter to disembarrass hiraself so easily as he expected 
aftcr his laboured preliminary^ After a shört, dreadful 
silence, he ventured to proceed — 

'^1 believe — dndeed, Madam,, it is well known in the 
country, that your daughter is about to be united'to Mr. 
Roger Mortimer. " 

** Which daughter, Sir J for I have three,*' asked the 
lady of her hesitating companion. 
. "Miss Jane, Madam," i'eturaed Priminheere, the 
mortificätion of hiä defeät Coming fully ihto his remem- 
braiice. 
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•*Wel1, Sir, and if that be so, as you have informed 
me, that all the country is acquaiüted with it — what 
then?" 

"Why — you must pardon me, Madam," ans^ered 
the other, somewhat more piqued- than disconcerted, 
^^ but I really had ^n object in my visit this morning^. 
^fhich I can hardly undertake to fulfil, if I am unable 
to learn from you the certainty of this Union." 

. ** You «ire aware, Sir, that although my servant has 
let you in to-day," replied the lady, "you are not au- 
thorized to overstep Ihe bound^ of politeness. Your 
question is onewhiöh, whethcr I ou^ht to answerit, I 
lieave to your consideratipn*** And so saying, she. pre- 
pared to rise, having, as she concluded, irretrievably 
confoünded Ji^r visiter.- 

But Mr. Priminheere was not so easily to be abashed ; 

he had recovered his confidence, if, indeed, it had ever 

giyen way, and he was not so soon to be thwarted in a 

design which he had carefully formecj. He rose also, 

and passing towards the door, carelessly intimated^ that 

if thei State of her intendcd spa-in-läw's fortune was im- 

tnaterial to Mrs. Hamilton, it was certainly impertinent 

in a stranger to have^ventured any observatxons on that 
«ubject. - — . - - . ^ 

>*Inquiries have been made a^ to Mr. Mortimer's 
concerns, and they have appeared' satisfactory,',* said 
Mrsr Hamilton, with ah as^idloüs ga^eä "You do not 
know any thing to the coniräry, do you, Sir ?" 
• "If I did, Madam," was. the answer, "it can be 
neither of seryice nörof moincnt, if the fact of the in- 
tended unioh bie not certain. I have disturbed you frdm 
your Company, Madam. I beg pardon— Hake my leave.^.* 
• 'Pride struggled againstan inveteräte euriosity in the 
mind of the lady, but thecälni indifFerence of Primin^ 
beere had, in turn, stkrtled her. Something wrong might 
have happened, and the difficulty now was to extart the 
news frdm a person she could not but dislike, without 
xSompromising her dignity. It was in vain to attempt 
tliis entirely, and she resölved,. in an instant^ to ßoften 
the dissenter. 

M Perhaps I may have gon6 -a little too far, and^treated 
you somewhat abrtiptly. You <:annot but remember 
fornaer events, änd J had reäson to apprehend," said 
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Mf^,;HaTniltoii,"a recurrence to topics which ninst 
haye, proved as painful to you as to myself. I see that 
ttte^case i& different, and I fr?LükIy teil you, that arrahge- 
ments have befen entered intp för aspieedy unlon between 
xny daughter Jane and Mr. Mortimer." 

The mistress of Alderbury cölouredxleeply iniAaking 
this disclosure; but its efifect was immediate in ärrest- 
ing the dejjarture of.the visiter. ' 

*' Since thatis jso, then^*' said Mn Priniinheere, ** and 
I disciaim every-feeling of raalice, every imkrnd thought 
and jealous principle, I feel bound to say that it is quite 
dei^irable that your solicitor should investigate Mr.' 
Mortimer's äffairs rather more clos'ely than you häve 
done hitherto." 

** Is it possible ?" observed Mrs. Hamilton-, f* Our at- 
torney, Mr. Skindeep, has been äctively engagedin car- 
ryin'g'on an investigation as decently as these affairs will 
stllow. You know that the late Mr. Mortimer was high- ^ 
ly respected ' in the country?'* 

** Oh y'es,*' was the reply, accompained by a griii of 
disbelievi^g sarcäsm: '^batl need not, I think, remind 
a lädy of the strong sense which ypu äppeär to possess, 
that the more respectable we.ceem to-be, the moreoc- 
casion there is for a strict inquiry where matters of im- 
portance areat stike." .... ' 

" You know something, Sir," returned- the lady, 
** which t should feelobliged if .you will communicate.'* 
** Uijder a promise öf strict secrecy, Miadam." 
** Decidely, Sir, the most faithful secrecy." . 
' **Then, Madam; a mortgage-deed lies atthc officeof 
Messrs, Dell and Head» which is so far important as it 
cömprises nearJy all the eistate^ at present attributed to 
your intetided relation. They are not 1 arge, you are 
aware, atthe most. The tourse to be pursued,'* added 
he aftef a deep pause, *'would beforMr. Skindeep to 
call at the officfe of these gentlemen, and asqertaiit the 
fact, and also that the deed remains uncancelled, which 
. is soj You''can then xonsuit Mr. Mortimer, jor take äny 
other Step you may think fit." ^^ . - 

** No," returned Mrs. Hamilton, ^oused by the in- 
formation she h^id received, V^ if this story be.cdrrect, 
and I have no reasoyi to döubt it," she bowed politely 
as she spoke thiS| ^ Seither I nor xny daughter, tely on. 
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it, will see this pcrson again, To be sure not, if, as you 
say too, this cleed remains uncancelled." 

«* You would hcar w^ial ihe young^^entleman has to 
say« I presume, out of pure Christian compassion ?" in- 
ainuated the other. 

«No," replied the lady; "the fact will speak too 
strongly after his assurances, and the manner which he 
has assumed of the utmost opennes?« I shall not dare 
to see bim after such a discovcry, We must ever fcel 
eminently indebted to yöu, Sir, fpr this rather danger- 
ous Service which you haverendered us." 

^ Oh ! as to that, nothing at all ; not in the least." 

"It was necessary," said he to himself at this mo- 
ment, ** that I should know wheth6r this youth would 
be able to pleäd bis own cause or not." 

^<I would not be intrusive, Madam," he resumed^ 
«*but— " he hcsitated, "but you will not lose a very 
valüable acquaintance. It is impossible to deny that 
your elegant daughter's band, her accomplishments and 
lortune^ are infinilely more than a match for Mr. Mor- 
timer*s slender inheritance." 

** It certainly would be clear to every one that the 
adyantage lay pn our side," repUed Mrs. Hamilton. 

" And now let me entreat you, Madam, to remember 
your promise of silence» for our's is a professionof 
peace ; and although we never enter into affairs of ho- 
nour, it is painful to be called upon." ~. 

" Certainly it is, and you may depend on my hönour 
in this respect," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

^ I merely hinted this, before I left you," said Pri- 
minheer-e, " because the young gentleman was engaged 
in a duel only yesterday, and I need tiardly say that I 
have a great aversion to such practices." * ^ . 

"Indeed^ Sir," retumed the lady; ** w^ heard a ru- 
mour of such a thing, and have thought it stränge that 
Mr. Mortimer has not been here yet; but we know that 
he is safe and well." 

" Yes, there was no accident," said Priminheere. 
<^I dön't know that I should have meniioned the cir- 
cumstance, but for .the ^ reäsibn which you, Madam, 
have approved of." 

The interview here broke offj with many expressions 
of courteottsness on both sides. Mrs. Hamilton retum- 
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ed to her Company much disturbed, and incensed, not 
merely at the news which she had heard, but equally 
so at the silence of her son-in-law, as she still esteemed 
Mr. Mortimer. Mr. Priminheere, on his part, retumed 
to his house, very little profited by the part which he 
had undertaken, for he found his conscience considera« 
bly Kfiore troublesome than he could have wished,— 
more so, indeed, than it had been for some months past. 
He had, certainly, contrived to elicit expi*essions of 
good will from Mrs. Hamilton,, which his early recep- 
tion would hardly have warranted him in expecting^ 
and his hopes of Jane Hamilton consequently revived 
in some measure ; but the precepts of his religion, 
which he vainly strove to forget, embittered all these 
flattering hopes, and made him ten times more wretch- 
ed than the man he was endeavouring to injure. 

The Union between the young couple above alluded 
to was, indeed,. much nearer than Mr." Priminheere 
imagined. The lady, not averse to the suit of one so 
well esteemed as -Roger Mortimer, beset tqo, in com- 
mon with hier sisters, by tenders of regard from rium- 
bers who wooed her fortune only, evinced no desire to 
vex her lover by an arduous and uncertain courtship. 
If there ^vere an obstacle, it might be said to h^ve 
arisen on the part of Mrs. Hamilton, who had motherly 
ambition enough to d<esire a Coronet, or at least a Baro- 
net*8 blazonry, for her child. But Jane pressed, and 
Roger Mortimer entreated, so that the rieh dame was 
induced to abandon her reluctance, and the ceremony 
was drawing nigh. 

Now, however, Mrs. Hamilton had some pretence for 
avoiding a connexion, which herpride of wealth could 
never cordially sanction, and she instantly directed her 
attorney to make the search suggested. It is sufficient 
to say that the mortgage' deed spoken of, was found in 
the Office of Dell and Head, uncancelled. It bore upon 
its face a heavy, a ruinous sum, against the estate^f 
Mortimer; and the attorneys, wijth whom it had been 
deposited, feit no trifling surprise at discovering it. It 
had been mislaid, they said, or neglected for years; but 
they should now feel it to be their duty to wait upon the 
heirs of the mortgagee, who was a friend of old Mr. 
Mortimer, in order that, if they thought fit, u might 
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be brought into action. How Priminheere had become 
acquainted with the existence of such a deed, remained 
a secret 



CHAPTER V. 

THS «AXimB. 

•< I Will Stand the hazatd of the dic^'^A' eAorci UI. 

^^ As uncancelled mortgage deed ! my father too'I 
impossible— ridicnlous ! — hard-hearted lawyers 1" 

It 'was the moming after Priminhfeere's interview 
with Mrs. Hamilton^ when Mortimer uttered this fran- 
tic exclamation, as he rushed towards the stable where 
iiis favourite horse was kept. 

** Poor Captairi !" he'exclaimed,. " thou must take 
thy master far, fär from home, from thjls desperate 
misery which has overwhelmed him. Yesterday ! how 
impossible the change !" he continued, shuddering at 
his own soliloquy. — ** Yesterday I had plenty, a home, 
a mother, sister — ^ — ^bride. Now all are worse than 
nothing — poverty. I dare not think of it — James,'* 
Said he to his groom, who was Coming to the stable, 
'*put the saddle.upon Captain, and teil Robert to get 
my portmanteau ready for a week's joumey; and do 
you get ready to go wlth me directly ; and if my mother, 
or sister, should ask for m^, let them be told that I am 
compelled to leave home suddenly, on very urgent busi- 
-ness, for a short time." 

It is scarcely necessary to acquäint the reader with 
the reasdn of Mortimer's agitation. He had repaired 
on that moming to Alderbury, where he was referred, 
without much ceremony, to the family solicitor. This 
gentleman had only one duty to fulfil, and it is but just 
to say, that he discharged his painful Communications 
with ä kindness rarely met with upon such occasions. 
Still Mortimer shrank from the fatal message, and has- 
tened distractedly to the office in which he was inform- 
ed the deed lay. After some delay he was admitted to 
an audience with Mr. Head, who, with much conde- 
scen^ion and regret, shbwed him- the parchment which 
bore 3uch ruin on its pages. Mortimer would have 
snatched it, te peruse its awful conteuts, but the law- 
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yer iaatinctively restrained the grasp of bis visiter, by 
ivitbdrawing tbe deed sufficiently out of reach, but yet 
not so as to hinder him from reading it. 

"Therearc the signatures/' exclaimed Mr. Head. 

** But why not have demanded your rights before ?" 
inquired the maddened young man. 

**And was it not a mcrcy ^o you that we did not?" 
retumed Mr. Head, with much coolness. *' You knöw 
that at one tin^e we were your fatkei*'s solicitors ; that 
circumstance alone would have made us act with coa- 
sideration towards you ; but, young gentleman, wc do 
, not wish to take credit to ourselves for too much gene- 
rosity; we knew that you were destined for Miss Jane 
Hamilton, and that you would be enabled to discharge 
these legal incumbrances upon your estates. That 
ichance bas passed away," continued the lawyer with 
sang-froid, " and, give me kaye to s^y, by your own 
fault ; for it seems you had never acquaintcd Mrs. Ha- 
milton with this transaction. " 

** Because I never knew it, Sir," replied Mortimer. 

"We are vcry sorryy we cannot heip it," was the 
courteously expressed, though too significant anawer, 
and Mortimer withdrew with abruptneas. 

He then instaptly determined to quit the country, 
imagining that no proceedings could becarried on dur- 
ing his absence, and that Mrs. Mortimer and his sis- 
ter ^ould remain at home unmolested, at least for a 
sufficient time to allaw him the opportunity of retriev- 
ing his affairs. 

In this State of mind he called for his horse as we 
have just related; and he lost not a moment in fulfiUing 
his resolves. Mounting the animal which he so much 
•prized, he rode onwärds to the next village, where he 
dismissed his groom, and proceeded towards the coast 
of Kent, with au expedition which allowed but little time 
for reflection. From.thence he dispatched a letter to his 
alarmed and disconsolate relatives^ and hurrying on 
board of the packet^^ soon gained the shores of France. 

Leaviug him for a short time on his route to Paris, 
we will return to England, and to the house of James 
Prinainheere. . • 

There needed not iQUch Observation to convince the 
crafty Calvinist of the success of his tiesign. The move- 
ments of Mortimer soon became known, not to him only, 
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but to all tlie ncighbourhood; but Priminheere was 
dctermined Ihat a visit to Alderbury, wMch he now me- 
ditated, should be conducted with more secrecy. In spite 
of his brother's remonstrances, he persevered in Ms 
purpose, and obtained not merely an interview with 
Mrs. Hamilton, (to whom he insinuated thc «uperiority 
of his place over Byrdwood, ihe estate of Mortimer,) 
but gained access also to Miss Jane. 

Time now passctf on, and no tidings were heard of 
her former suitor. Proceedings had indeed been com- 
menced against the sad and compassionated inmates of 
Byrdwood, and the law rites were fast approaching to 
their consummation; for the earlier stages had been gone 
through with a mysterious and lulling silence; but the 
well-known delay incident to that dry science had as yet 
preserved the relatives of the absent ownerfrom the loss 
of the ancient property. It was hinted, that Priminheere 
had not a little aided in furthering the means for reco- 
vering the estate to the mortgagee, but of this fact we 
haveno positive intelligence; and it is certain that that 
gentleman had many enemies in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood; The sanctity of his deportment, axid the in* 
flexibility of his behaviour, had affronted many who, 
judging of their own predilections, despaired of his be- 
coming their associate, whilst others entertained thc 
shrewd suspicion, as the reader must by this time, that 
.his course of life by no means agreed with his preten- 
sions. 

However this may be, James Priminheere paid little 
heed to the sarcasms or remar^sr which were applied to 
him; and in a few months he had become so frequent a 
guest atMrs. Hamilton's, as to render his visitsno longer 
unimportant in the eyes of all professed gossips and 
newsdealers. Indeed, to say the truth, he had managed 
so adroitly, as tp gain entirely the affections of the mo- 
ther; and Whether from pique at the silence of Morti- 
mer, or a wish to avoid the reproach of country celiba- 
cy, her daughter Jane certainly had received, if not en- 
couraged, his fresh advances towards her. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton ^was much softened by a hint which he threw out of 
his competency to buy up the mortgage o£ Byrdwood, 
accompanied by an topression of pity for Mrs. Morti- 
mer, and an Intention of consoling her latter years with 
an allowance. Jane alsa was Struck by these declara- 
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tions; but the skUl which her i^ew lover emplo^ed in 
representing the faithlessness and indifference of Mor- 
timer, had great weight towards the influenciag of her 
decision. 

The breath of xmblic rumour had long since outstrip- 
ped that determination; long before the final troth» had 
Farne made this lady the affianced spouse of Primin- 
heere; and vrhen at length contradiction would have 
been idle, and evasion impossibley so stränge was the 
occurrence considered, that report grew üpon reporty 
and the marriage-day was expected with a keen curiosi- 
ty, It was Said, that Mrs. Hamilton had turned Cal- 
vinist, and that her family were to adopt that same per- 
sttasion, only by gentler. degrees ; and as the worthy 
rector, Dr. Dundrosy, was heard to observe, that he 
did not like the business at all, there might be some 
ground for such a story. Of Priminheere more was in- 
timated by gestures and momentous whispers than by 
any signal expression. Men preserved an awful silence 
(5oncerning him, and women shook their heads, while 
the humbler tenants of the place privately averred, that 
he had long niaintained communion with thie worst of 
mysterious personages. In due season the hour of the 
nuptials approached, for Jane Hamilton had been pvt- 
vailed upon to surrender her band and fortunes to the 
aspiring Calvinist; but a condition far other than that 
devised by the public voice had been imposed, and xt 
lay, not upon the bride or her family, but on the birfde- . 
groom. What this pledge was may be easily gatÄcred 
n*om the interview which took place between Charles 
Priminheere and bis eider brother, shortly bffore the 
day of the wedding. James sat pcnsive and dejtcted on 
the sofa when the barrister was announced. 

" My brother," said he, <* I am glad to see y^u; I am 
glad that you are come accordlng to my suwinions, for 
I wanted to consult you upon a dubject mu«h more seri- 
ous than any whith I have ever confided 50 7^-" 

** If you mean your marriage with Miss HamUto«i, 
James," replied his^ brother, **I bettere that you mav 
spare me the coufisel, for all the world knows that al- 

ready." . ^ . , .\_ 

** Charles:" said the eider with fre&tmg ftolemmty, 
** did I ever ask a reason at your hands without a cause r 
You knew as well as I that the match was cpncludedy 
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but you did not know— " Here thp Speaker paused 
as iilabouring under some emotion he would fain have 

hidden. 

"James," said the younger Priminheere, **if you 
have vowed to be this girl's husband, you cannot retract 
in honour; but if there be a chance, remember thatour 

fathei^— -" 

<* Now, there is my father again. Forbear, Charles, 
I beseech you; I adjure you, in God's holy name-** 

**Do not use that name for a purpose so worldly," 
returned the other. 

** Nay, but, Charles, listen. You see me about to be the 
master of thousands— of this lovely girl — of the seat of 
the Mortimers, for I shall buy it Poor things ! I shall 
pension the mother and daughter. I shall be looked up 
to, honoured, sought after; but still there is a canker, 
a death-wound, Charles. Help me out T)f the gaping 
pit" 

He became disturbed as he eamestly breathed out 
these words, whilst bis brother silently waited tili he 
grew more calm. 

** You will be able too," said Charles, as soon as bis 
brother had a little recovered, " to be a shining light 
among our religious friends, if you will but decide, dear 
brother, to give up some — ^I speak with respect — of your 
habits, which are rather too wandering." 
. But James shuddered as he heard these last words, 
and his fit of passion rose again rapidly. "It is too 
latei" he cried. "An irrecoverable pledge has beeh 
given. I dare not teil you, though I have sent expressly 
to yoM. You will desert, upbraW, and even curse me.'* 

" That IS impossible," replied his brother. " When 
you are composed, I shall pray of you to teil me alL*' 

.'*,- u-^^^*^^^^»*' ^^^^ ^^® ^^^^^9 stamping violently 
with his thpt. " I must forswear the religion of my fa- 
tners* 

Both were nlent. James had sunk back upon the 
sota, and Charles leaned speecUess on the marble. 

*Tbat isa heaty sentence indt^d," exclaimed the 
younger PriBCKiBheere. " God of his ihfimte mercy avert 
such a disaster from our family ! 'Tis uot for wealth, 
ßurely? added he, gazmg eamestly qn hh distracted 
compamoni. ■'^ 
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" It was, the unkindest stroke t)f Providence," ex- 
claimed James. 

" Nay,blamenot Providence,brother," replied Charles. 
** He has neither compelled you tö abandon the profes- 
»ion whiqh yöu kno w to be right, nor to marry a woman 
who would reqüire such a sacrifice.*' 

**It must be so, I fear," was the answer of the eider 
Priminheere. ^ Listen," said he after a pause. "I have 
never ventured to teil you how impoverished this little 
estate is: ruin stares me in the face, Charles. You, per- 
haps, may be thriving in your business, gradually as- 
cending the steep summit of the law, and working your- 
self into a just reputation. I live here upon my own 
diminishing resources ; and, believe me, they must be 
I recruited, or I sink." 

" But need they be advanced by wrong, by prostitut- 
ing your honour and conscience at the shrine of fortune ?" 
*' This is raere moralizing, Charles, a mere tale of 
our fathers — nobody pays any heed to such superstitions 
now." But James's voice faltered as he spoke thus in 
bravado, and his distress did not päss unperceived. 

" James," resumed his brother, " let me implore you 
to give up this alliance; it is no longer a contract of 
honour, if you are commanded to renounce that which 
every good atid honest man holds most dear." 

'*And must I then be ruined irretrievably ?" asked 
James with a look of despair. 

"Some other course of life may be found for you," 
Said his brother. 

*^ R is in vain, I know, Charles," was James*s answer ; 

** I cannot brave the world ; I have many enemies even 

now, owing no doubt to the natural hatred which peo* 

ple in general bear to our religion. I will be emanci- 

pated fronv the threats of poverty and the scorn of a 

) thankless multitude. Besides, the ^irl is not indifferent 

' to me, although, I confess, Charles, that the money 

savc^me. However, I willthink äbout it, although you 

have disturbed me on a delicate {)oiht, and yet I sent for 

yöu. Charles, I am resolute, you may break the matter 

in the best way you can to the minister and our friends. 

I decide to ally myself to the Church of England and 

Miss Jane Hamilton'— -It must be so." 

^ This conclusive determination broke off the discus- 

^ sion ; neither of the brothers renewed the conversation» 
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and this was thelast remonstrance wbich the eider Pri- 
minheere heard or cared to hear on the subject of his 
marriage and apostacy. 

Mortimer pushed on for Paris. It may be readily sup- 
posedy that he had never been used to continental trayel» 
nis father's aversion to such wanderings having been al« 
ready xnentioned ; but he had gained some Information 
concerning foreign capitals, from books in some mca- 
sure, but thiefly from mtercourse with society. He had 
read of Paris, of its gaieties, its proiligacy, its scenes of 
Tiolence« its 'great and gallant people. He had formed 
a judgment of the iife and energy of the nation of the 
French, and his youthful eye already imagined the pa- 
geantry of a Parlsian'festival, and the winning counte- 
nances ofits soul-cheering groups. The climate too, 
freed from the cloudful skies which hung upon his own 
land, promised charms aa alluring as a tale.of blessed 
Araby ; and, though last in the reckoned list of pleasures, 
yet first ia his thought, the ever-smiling, careless, joy- 
ous sex riveted^his early wonder, and seemed to beckon 
his young Steps to stray amongst them. 

There is,— (we raust moralize for a moment, however 
antiquated the usage,) there is an immortal spirit in 
novelty which fans the flickering laipp of the hopeless, 
and, tili its images have passed, shuts out the dark 
calamities o/ liCe. Mortijner, a ruined, heart-stricken, 
helpless child of fortune, committed to an unsparing 
World, sorrowing for the past and trembling'for the fu- 
ture, forgot the sadness of his day as be neared the 
great capital. Curiosity gained her seat again in his yet 
nnbroken heart, youth yielded her quickening baisam, 
and his pulse rose high with expectation as he spurred 
on his horse towards the gate of Saint Denis. *'Now," 
he cried, wUh a tr^nsport which had like to have 
awakened the suspicions ofa surly soldier. **NowI 
shall see the "great city, the glory of the world, and the 
grand nation 1 Now for the exhaustless gaiety and joy- 
ous Iife which England talks of!" 

It was on the 26th of July 1830, about four in the af- 
temoon, when Mortimer rode thro.ugh the gate of Saint 
Denis. But in the fauxbourg which he had just passed 
there was neither laughter nor pastime,^ there was 
scarcely a population. Some few stragglers loitered 
along in sullen idleness,,and women might be seen in 
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ansdous conversegazingwith eager eyes onpapers which 
-wcTG handed about amongst them. Anger and sorrow 
"were the beacons of each countenance; or if there were 
an exception, it was the care and dulness of a smother- 
ing brow, beneath which great deeds lay hidden. ** It 
'was the suburb," thought Mortimer ; " the suburbs of 
London are sadand joyless," and he dashed on into the 
Rue Saint Denis, thence to the Rue Honor6, and was 
near the Palais Royal, before he could resolve upon in- 
quiring concerning the stränge peculiarities ofthat day ; 
fbV the silence and gloom had perplexed his mind ; the 
enchantmentwasdissolved, the Parisian heayen seemed 
a fable, and a blight^d forest wöuld have been as equal 
to the ^oal of a stranger's hope, as the thoroughfares of 
the French capital at this uncertain interval. But it waö 
the dead calm before the blast of the war-trumpet, the 
hushing stillness before the heaving of the hurricane, 
the unbroken sleep which anticipates the roll of the 
thunder. In the Rue Honor6, Mortimer seemed to re- 
cover for an instant from his wonder, and accosted a 
gendarme; but the man was intent on other objects, and 
heard his laboured speech without attention. 

**Is this the way to the Palace of the Tuilcriea ?" he 
asked of another, whose garb was the farthest removed 
from the military. 

** Ouiy Monsieury" was the reply, and the person passed 
rapidly on, not vouchsafing a look at the Englishman. 

*' How Strange l" said the traveller ; *'have I heard 
the tales of misrepresenting foreigners ? have I read the 
books of fire-side speculators ?" 

It is impossible to calculate either upon the probable 
cxtent or continuance of Mor^timer's astonishment, had 
not his surprise been diverted by the spectade of a vast 
numberof persona congregated in the gallery of Orleans, 
in the Palais Royal. All were fastened upon one object, 
it was an affiche upon the wall relating to the public press. 
No pen can describe, nor imagination conceive the earn- 
estness with which.the multitude devoured with their 
eyest this seemingly portentous paper. So anxious were 
the crowd to become acquainted with the intelligence, 
that 8ome would mount upon their nßighbours, making 
their backs temporary pulpits, over which they leaned 
for the purpose of gratifyin^ their curiosity. Deep mur- 
jBürs and sounds oi fierce disapprobation followed upon 
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each announcement) and each reading of the contenlsof 
this paper. Mortitner was undeceived, he discertied the 
tokens of great public agitation. 

" And what was Ihe matter ?'* inquired the stranger« 

** Lu ordonnctnces du Eoi^" was the surly and soli- 
tary reply which hc receWcd from the most obliging of 
those who surround^d him. 

At this instant there was a loüd cry of " Le9 gendar- 
fne9, les gendarmesy ä bas les gendarmea!** That force 
was now, indeed, approaching to disperse the people, 
and in great numbers ; a collision took place, and Mor- 
limer, being forced back with the retiring crowd, 
ihought himself happy in escaping without serious hurt 
from the clutches of both parties. He had the excessive 
good forlune to be received within the precincts of an 
hotel, where the master, a stränge exception to the 
Farisian throng, was stiÜ hesitating between the go* 
vexninent and the insurgent faction. The host had mar- 
ried an English woman, and she had infused into his 
mind füll draughts of the horrors which her nation en- 
tertains of the bare idea of a revolution. Mortitner 
beheld from a window that saTage and sanguinary con- 
test in which all ranks joined, from the wealthy mar- 
chand to the cabriolet drivers and street cleansers. 

The tide at length passed away ; the idol, Liberty, 
was prociaimed conqueror amidst the acclamations and 
gratulations of tens of thousands, and Mortimer obser- 
ved, for the first time, the long-expected smiles and 
careless vivacity of t^ose witli whom he had fixed his 
sojourn. 

While Priminheere was taking the most conclusive 
Steps for supplanting his former rival, Mortimer was 
devising plans for sürmpunting his difiiculties, and cal- 
culating üpon th^ probabilities of a speedy return to his 
own country. But many of the deslgns which he pro- 
jected, like the addle-headed visioiis of the inexperienced, 
were impracticable; not even a trial could be mside 
of them. The speculative fancies of the night would 
often yield their richly gilded prospect^ to the sober 
calmness of the morning; and again some highly co- 
lonred hopes would rise befori^ jthe sunset, destined, in 
their turn, to give place to another and another more 
favoured picture. Mortimer wasno author, (fortunately, 
perhaps U)r him,) or he might have availed hlms^lf Qf 
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the annals bf the Revolution as a source of pro'fit and of 
distinetion ; he had never applied, bis mind to mechan- 
ics, ör to philosophy, and, therefore, found no access 
to the meetings of the learned, or the closet of the am- 

bitious. He was, besides, a stranger in a well-peopled 
city, where prejudice woüld have been ready to crush 

' the strongest powers unaided by förtitude, and conse- 
quently, where the well-meaning English gentleman 
inight indeed spend his all, but could never hope for the 
humblest stipend from his needy neighbours. With- 

,ou± döubt» then, it may well be conceived that hk hours 
vanished without the profit öf a Single useful thought, 
of one well-concerted plan, one flattering prospect of 
emancipation : and thüs the days went forward tili the 
advent of the wedding, which wehave not long since ' 
mentioned, when the Calvinist had made his ganie 
sure^ by enforcing the fatal mortgage-deed on the one 
side, and securing the opulent heifess on the other. 

The law is a slow but certain destroyer ; it delays the 
stroke, but suffers no foreig^ force to avert its point : 
now winding through intricate mazes, it amuses the 
devoted victim, but then again ariseswhen least expect- 
ed, and remorselessly infiicts the coupde gta^e. After 
a morning's stroll in the Jardin des rlantes, where he 
had been indulging in feelings of the most bitter de- 
spair, Mortimer, on his return to his^ Ipdgings, found 
one day, about this time, a letter which contained thi9 
last wark of legal warfare. The enclosure was a docu- 
ment, which distinctly ihformed the person to whom it 
was addressed, that unless he should appear within a 
fortnlght from the date in London, his estate in Bed- 
fordshire would be forfeked to the mortgagee. En- 
closed also was a letter from Priminheere to the ünfortu- 
nate owner of the property, announcing his Intention of 
purchasing the mortgagee's- interest, and of n>aking 
some little provision for the exiled inhabitants of Byrd- 
wood, and further advising that Mortimer shpuld re- 
main abroad for a short time, üntil the danger which 
menaced him should have passed away. 

Of hjs contemplated marriage the writer had taken 
tiie precaution not to speak : it was no part of h^s duty 
to do so; and.' it was a rule with James Priminheere^ 
never to enter into unnecessary explapations. But there 
was sufficient cause for anger, for regret^ and for de- 
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spair, withoiit the additional news of Miss Hamilton'a 
late decision ; aüd Mortimer, like a disconcerted child 
of misfortune, walked into the Palais Royal, ia the 
darkest mood to which human nature can be subject. 
Süicide, that feil mon^ter of a distracted thought, had 
not yet presented the alluring charms of annihilation to 
his senses : he was weary of life, indeed, but knew it 
not; and he was still pacing the Square, with feelings 
which might have urged him to disgrace and death, 
when a stranger seized his arm. 

'* Monsieur Mortimer!" 

** At your Service, Sir. " 

** You will recollect dining with me at Fresney's, a 
few days since?" pursüed the stranger. " Your conver- 
sation was agreeable, and you will pardon me for re- 
newing an acquaintance at a time when (excusez Mon- 
sieur) you seem, from your appearance, to need a friend." 

The gentleman whom he addressed truly warranted 
the melancholy idea which the stranger had entertained 
of him ; Mortimer's dejected looks and desperate bear- 
ing would have arrested the momentary attention of the 
most careless. 

Overjoyed to find sympathy in a stränge land, and 
from one, too, with whose manners he had been equally 
pleased at the accidental meeting alluded to, it is not 
surprising that ' an inexperienced youth like Mortimer 
should mention somewhat at large the calamities of the 
past, and the hovering evils of the future. 

"Very unfortunate, indeed, Sir!" was the comment 
of the stranger: " this is not a place for an English wun- 
derer to find pity or assistance; but — " he paused for a 
second, änd twirled his moustaches, ^^ I should be un- 
willing to leave you in this unfriehded State— «Do you 

know that house?" said he, pointing to No. 54. 
'^No:" was the answer. 

'* You may retrieve your circumstances there with a 
little discretion,"observed the other, with a significant 
air. 

Mortimer did not comprehend him. 

" ^Ä/ V0U8 ne me comprenez pas^" said the. ofiicer, for 
such was the rank of the Speaker, who now explained 
to his acquaintance the-chances of the game of Rouge 
et Noir, together with the immense fortunes which had 
been acquired at the house in question« 
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This was, however, a dangerous essay on the part of 
the stranger, for, whatever tnight have been the faHures 
of Mortimer's education, hi6 mothcr had nurtured him 
in a detestation of gaming. The officer perceived the 
instinctive shudder. 

^'MaiaV* said he, " it is patronized by the govcrn- 
ment; they derive an immense revenue from a tax which 
the keepers of these houscs of amusement pay for their 
licenses." 

Mortimer was not convinced. 

"Ä>n, kmV- repeated the oflBcen ^^Je suUtrhfach^^ 
maisfaifait tautcequ'm peut faire dana ce cas^la. du 
rebrnt^ Mmmmr. Je devots vom präsenter d Mademoi* 

sdle De , la dSesse de la caf^ du peuple^ et apris vaus 

pourriez faire VemMence des cartes ä la table du cinquan- 
te quatre^ tnais^ Monsieur — " 

"I will go with you to the cafö with pleasure," inter- 
rupted Mortijner, " and perhaps I may be able to over- 
corae my scpüples afterwards.** 

Despair had dictated to the unfortunate young man, 
that bis la«t friend was now on the point of deserting 
him, and he resolved on accompanying the officer with- 
out delay, in fact, whithersoever the latter might lead 

bim. 

Finding him thus placable, the officer took him, not 
to the cafSy but to a rc«^awr(m/,. where the cordial Sti- 
mulus of two bottles of excellent Hermitage assisted 
Mortimer in regaining some degree of composure, and 
in dissipating, at the same time, the inconvenient re- 
strAints of bis' education. The generous and elevating 
wine soon brought bis sentiments nnto harmony with 
those pf bis companion, who really befriended his Situa- 
tion, and now did not hesitate to propose again the only 
method which, as he thought, might extricate his ac- 
quaintance from impending destruction. They walked 
to the Palais Hoylil, and soon entered the.brilliant apart- 
ments,wbere Fortune presides in all her dazzling splen- 
dours and enchantmciits. In the first room which they 
vlsited was a round table, upon which several numbers, 
from one upwards, were inscribed circularly* On either 
side the words, ^^Bouge" and '^ Noir/' ^^Pair" and 
** Jmpairy' were painted. But in addition to these words 
and numbers were. several small dells or hollows, with 
similar figures imprinted on them. The officer of the 
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table then took an ivory ball, which he threw with some 
force along a Channel so as to describe a rapid circle^ 
and after this evolution, the ball descended into one of 
these dells. If the player had placed his money upot» 
the figure on the board vhich corresponded with that 
in the dell where the ball had fallen, he. becäme entitled 
to thirty times the amount of bis stake; if, on the con- 
trary, he had ^ backed" some other number,. he lost. If 
the number were even, ^^pair** had it; if it were of a red 
colour, the player on rouge was the conqueror, and im- 
pair and noir lost all the stakes which were advanced 
upon them. This little trifle attracted many admirers, 
aeveral of whom fluttered round the brilliant circle in 
höpes of the great prize, tili they had lost all their pre- 
sent cash, and were obliged to withdraw for a supply. 
Some were so captivated here, that they could never 
reach the second Chamber, where the füll tide of play 
flourished ; and Mortimer was tempted to throw a five 
franc piece upon Noir, which he lost 

"Come/* Said the officer, "we will not waste our 
time here; let us go on;" and they accordingly entered 
a room magnificently fumished, and gorgeously illumi- 
nated, where ft'om fifty to a hiindred persons .were as- 
sembled, some sitting near the table, some Standing 
about it, and all earhestly engaged in the game of rauge 
et noir. 

*'Try your fortune here," said the officer. But his 
companion was strud& by the varied countenances which 
he beheld, and remamed for some time contemplating 
the alternate sallies of exultation and despair around 
him» 

" Allona^ Monsieur^ jouez^^ exclaimed his friend. 

*^But look at the wildness of that man*s manner," 
said Mortimer, in muoh agitation; ^'that poor fellow 
w^ll möst assuredly destroyhimself." 

^ •dhj mon amiy' an^wered the officer, observing a 
young man whohad been losing a few hundred francs, 
and who was as inexperienced a player as his own ac- 
quaintance. ^^ Onfait ici toujours comme ga.** 

Thus encouragcd, Mortimer at length comniitted a 
louis to the uncertainfortune of the cards. He ventured 
upon rouge, and won ; then on noir, and wen ; on rouge, 
and won.again. After seyeral more hazards^ which 
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wjöJe feqtially propitipns^ the officer pfoposed that thcy 
shpiild adjourn to the last room. 

«Herc," säid he,**no pne is allowed to stäke Icbs 
than half a louis; but never min'd, rely on fortune." 

Very few persons were engaged at this table. A dash- 
ing, desperate spendthrift, With a handful of notes, was 
4standing in the plenltude of independence, tfarowing 
• away five hundred franc billets with one hand, and pick- 
ing up, occasionally, a fifty franc note with the other. 
Excitied as much by the vanity of being admired by the. 
surrounding spectators, as by the play, the gamester 
would, but for the appearance öf Mortimer, have lost, 
in all likelihood, the whole contents of his pocket-book. 
The play ©f the latter, however, diverted the attention 
of those around, and the other, having ceased to be the 
subject of attraction, speedily retired from the scene. 

^* Place a napoleon-— pshaw ! a louis, I mean« on the 
rouge^'* Said the officer. 

" Neuf. HmU Rouge gagne, et le eouleur perdj' sadd 
the dealer, announcing the event of the cards, and tossed 
■a louis upon that of Mortimer. 

**Don't play this time," said the officer. . 

** Rouge perd^ et le eouleur gagne," 

The dealer looked round, gathered a few straggling 
louis from the rouge, and handed one or two to the noir. 

^^ MoitiSy" Said an officer, throwing a bill of fifty francs 
upon the rouge, 

**Throw a louis now on the rouge^" said the officer 
to Mortimer. He did so, and won. "Now leave both," 
said the officer again. Mortimer was again successful. 

** The rouge is in for luck-^on't take a Single louis 
away." Mortimer had his double stakes thrown to him 
iagain, and again, and again. 

^^I'll bet on that heap," said a stranger, looking to- 
wards Mortimer's winnings. 

^ Why doesn't he take them away?'^ said another. 

The play went on, and the heap increased three^ four, 
five times more. 

^^ Now stand steadily to the rouge, and you make your 
fortune," said the officer, vehemently restraining the 
otttstretched band of Ins friend, who was endeavpuring 
to grasp tbe thousand louis he had already won. Five 
times more did fortune declare for the rouge, making 
altpgether fourteeir, and the property now at stake on 
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the side of Mortimer amounted to upwards of sixteen 
thousand louis, the dealers hating waired the law of the 
table restricting the stake to twelve thousand Francs. 
They now paused; and fully expected that Monsieur 
VHrenger would remove his gains. And he would have 
done so but for the intoxicating flattery of his guide, 
who (though we cannot applaud his judgment in so do- 
ing) actually enjoined and persuaded the young adven- 
turer to risk another chance. ** Ypu will have double,** 
Said he with a raost persuasive emphasis. 

<< Quel 80tP* Said a Frenchman, observing the invinci- 
ble mountain of itioney. 

^ Fou\fou^f(mr* muttered. another, who saw sufficient 
on the board to make any man comfortable for life« 

Meanwhile the dealers persuaded themselves that the 
play must change. 

^^ AüonSy Messieurs f lejeu est prSt. 11^ n*y a rien plus. 
Unr 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mortimer, who knew that it was 
a Chance of nine to one against him. The oflicer was 
silent A dead pause ensued while the cards were count- 
ing for noir. 

^^Jlpris^" Said the dealer, and a burst of intense feel- 
ing broke forth amongst the bystanders, whilst the deal- 
er gathered the stakes on the board into a comer, it 
being the rule, that if the cards teil thirty-one both for 
rouge and notV, the table has another chance, and the 
players must continue their original risk. Mortimer 
was reprieved. 

** Quarante^** He was overjoyed. 

" dprh^*^ '« Ah l"— but his friend checked the rising 
exclamation of impatience. 

'^^ Messieurs^ lejeu estfait. 'Sepi^^DeuXj rouge gagntf. 
et le couleur,'' And Mortimer was master of nearly 
33,000 louis.. . 

^ <* J*ai unepetite propqsition äfaire^ monamiy* said the 
obstinate and dauntl^ss ofiicer. 

" II n'y a que quinze fois. On sait que la rouge a 
gagnS setzt, -dix-sept^ oui^ vingtfois; vous gagnerez un 
pcäds. Ne nianquez vous la fortune Monsieur, Elle ne 
vous man^e pas.*' 

^^ Messieurs^ lejeu est faiU** said the dealer, 



« Now, Sir, you häve ruined me most cruelly,*' ejac- 
iilated the wretched Mortimer. 

*' Attendez, Mormeur^ attendez^ le cou est/nd.*' 

" Huit. Ily avn aidre carte lä, Mormeutj'* said the 
officer to the dealer. ' 

<^ M ! ouu Je vous demande mitte pardons^ Monneur." 
A card'had accidentally fallen to the ground, and as it 
was proved to have slipped down during ^he last cou^ 
er deal, the last play was of course rescinded. And now 
Mortimer mlght have regained his wealth, but he was 
not aware öf his power to do so, and the inflexible cid 
Colonel was irretrievably determined to try another 
hazard. Intense was the gaze of at Icast öne hundred 
spectators. 

*^ Cinq.'^ ** Quarante.*^ " Ohy demande pardan encore, 
Messieurs^ ce rCstpas ca,*' 

** The^ immense stake has perplexed the officers of 
the table,*' said Mortimer's friend. 

^ iQuatre et aept^ ce fdif qitaräntß uru Voila^ aÄ, Mon^ 
«icier," said the dealer lookingtowards Mortimer, •* voua 
avez la banheur. Cinq. Quatre. Rouge gagne^ et le 
couleur perd. " ^^ 

^* Messieursj lejeu estfaitf" continued he rather has- 
tily ; but Mortimer with extreme agitation had cleared 
the board of nearly 50,000 pounds, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Colonel, who ufged that this was 
but the sixteenth rouge^ rush^d out of the house in a far 
more formidable and phrensied State of excitement than 
when he entered it. His friend followed, and saw him 
■safely sheltered at his lodgings, after r^eiving liberal 
offers of money, "which were declined, and boundless 
profusions of thanks, which the good ofiicer accepted 
with a füll and feeling heart. 



CHAPTER VI, 

▲ GSVIBAL JUJECTIOV. 

*VGod bless the King I^'r-SoiKXBPSAKx. 

The first reflections.of Mortimer on a sleepless pil- 
low were, that he cöttld' now redeeta his estate and 
clidm bis bride. His friend, the Colonel, even recom- 
xnended him, at parting, to quit Paris. He äided in 
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procuring the necessary passport^and in convertinj^ Xhe 
immense treasure of the gaming-table to the best advan- 
tage; and having, according to his way of thinking, 
(and indeed successfully,) acted the good Samaritan 
towards the Englishman, bade the latter an afiectionate 
farevell. And now we might have passed over all 
mention of the voyage and the land journeys which lay 
between thia gentleman and his home« and have settled 
bim aafely'at his Bedfordshire estate, but for an ad ven- 
ture which occurred in the steamer, and which materi- 
allf affected his coming prospects. Naturally reserved, 
and at present a little proad, perhaps, of the good for* 
tune which had been lavished upon him» Mortiraer con« 
versed sparingly with his fellow-voyagers. But although 
sUghtly regardful himself of the people around him, he 
did not escape the notice of a comfortably-looking, 
portly, powdered personage, -who watched every event 
and paid to all the respect of Observation« He was one 
of those highly-favoured men» who, without connexion 
or property, b«d contrived to possess himself of a con- 
siderable portion of both* Having, at length, gained 
the confidence of sundry wealthy persons who preferred 
the superintendence of an agent in the management of 
their concerns to a paitxfully personal attention on their 
own parts, he had derived such large emoluments as 
amply to Warrant his indulging in all the elegances and 
luxurles of a tour. Returning at this time füll of the 
pleasing recollectipns of France, Switzerland, Germa- 
Qy, and Italy, he thougbt he beheld in Mortimer a per-' 
aon to whom he might be of Service and .who might in 
return be serviceable to him« Availing himself, there- 
fore, of the polished bow and courteous air which had 
attracted so many clients and Mends, and which Con- 
tinental manners had rendered still more imposing, he 
soon convinced the object of his attentions, that, let the 
rest of the passengers be whom they might, his acquain- 
tance was at least worth the short trial. 

We have said, that Mortimer was not very ably 
tutored in the world's great courses, and almost blush 
for his inexpenence in acquainting this stranger, after 
a brief courtship, with his luck in the Palais Royal, and, 
indeed, with the exultation which he feit at the certain- 
ty of redeeming; his estate. But Air. Soland, although 
he had not met,, in the coi^rse of his practice},with sa 
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many instances of the recovery of property, as, alasl of 
its irredeemable departure, was yet no knave, as tbe 
World expound that word. Here was a fine young man 
just emancipated from the deepest distress^ on his way 
home in the tide of gle^ and gaiety, without a friend to 
advise him as to the disposition of his gains, or the 
mode of disencumbering his domain. At least, such 
was the deduction of Mr. Soland from a very assiduous 
Observation. 

'^ And how will you proceed towards the liquidation 
of this burtben upon Byrdwood HjaM, dear Sir ?" inquired 
the latter with an earnestneds at once respectfui and in« 
ainuating. 

** My father was accus tomed to consult a soUcitbr, 
Sir, in the latter period of his life," replied. Mortimer, 
**and I must.find him out immediately on my retum**' 

^* Would it be an impertinent inquiry to ask, dear 
Sir, the amount of y.our mcumbrances, and tbe stage of 
tbe proceedingä against you V* asked again Mr. Soland, 
a Uttle disconcerted at the mention of another splicitor« 

"Fifteen tbousandpounds." 

Then, thought the agent, he will have five-and-thirty 
thottsand left, perhaps less' by a thousand or two a£ter 
tbe payment of Chancery Bills. 

<^ You will have, good Sir, a large sum at command," 
continued Mr. Soland, ^* with which, if you apply it 
well, you may hold up your head as high as any man 
in Bedfordshire." 

*f How do you mean ? how apply it well ?** 

^^ Well now, there is an approaching election— -you 
may be returned, considering all things, at a small ex- 
pense." . 

The phrase, considering all things, was significant, 
but perfectly. unintelligible to Mortimer. Mr. Soland 
needed not have thrown away a valuable hint on one who 
could notprofit by it. But the idea of becominga Mem- 
ber of the House öf Commgns had now been prjesented 
Cor the first time to Mortimer, and he professed great 
obligations for the Suggestion. 

^^1 shall be happy to avail ^yself of your hint, Mr. 
Soland, and of your Services also," said the gratified 
young man. ^^ However," added he, ^* it must be in- 
cmvenient for you to leave London, for «uch a purpose» 
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Suppoaing, now« thati were to request your attendancd 
at a contesty for instance — *' 

** Make yourself easy, dear Sir, on that score," ob- 
■enred Soland. *^ I know of nothing at this dull season 
to detain me in London ; and although the ruies of my 
profession forbid me from tenderin g my Services, yet, 
if you are so kind as yo call for them, I can assure ypu 
that I should be ungrateful, if I were to hesitate for a 
moment/' 

And thus Mortimer was pt^ovided with a lawyer.of 
eminence,to pave the wayforhis entrance into tbeHouse, 
and with aparliamentary agjent to maintain hi% seat,when 
elected. The parties to this conversation separated with 
expressions of much civllity^ and feelings 6f mutaal ap- 
probation. 

The long^xpectedmarriage-daybetween Priminheere 
and Jane Hamilton, had atlength arrived. On that same 
day Mortimer lefttown for Bedfordshire,having apprised 
his mother and sister, who wer^ still living at Byrdwood, 
of his approach. The ambitionof Priminheere was npw 
on the point of being amply gratified: he was within a 
few hours to be master of a lovely girl with fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; he was, within a fortnigh't, to be put in 
possession of Byrdwood Hall; and was currently spoken 
of as a candidate for the county, at the ensuing election. 
Merrily did the bells ring on the moming of th« wed- 
ding; it was considered to be an auspicious day for the 
neighbourhood to witness the linion of a wealthy couple, 
who were destined to reside amongst the peasantry. 
The family at Alderbury Park rose much earlier than 
usual; thß adornments of the bride, her abundant pre- 
sents and costly jewels, arranged the evening before with 
great precision, were displayed for the last time before 
the ceremony. The high prospects of her son-in-law had 
delighted Mrs. Hamilton, and she eutered thebreakfast- 
room with an air of unfeigned goo^ humour. All parties 
appeared to have coalesced, and cheerfulness assumed 
her pleasing dominion fär and wide. Even tbe bride, in 
general the most anxious companion of the groupe, 
showed less emotion, than is usually seen upon such 
fiolemnities. Priminheere — the gloomy Priminheere, 
rose frpm his bed at the earliest peep of the light, and 
a fugitive gleam of joy stole pver his dark countenance, 
as he thought on the worldly good» which wei*e so speedi- 
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ly to be his for ever* The canker« which was wont to 
embitter his best hours, ceased its unwholesome gnaw- 
ing; he was free to rejoice awhile in the strength ofhis 
youth, and if he had been a partner in evil, his con- 
science now, at least, desisted from her distressful 
threatenings. 

The carriages were now in readiness to convey the 
happy parties to the place where the ever^binding ritual 
was to be performed, and the coachmen urged their 
hprses, that the clergyman might not be.kept waiting. 
But never was the good Doctor Dundrosy more quick- 
ened to exertion than upon this emergency. His usual 
hour for banding. together the village striplings was 
that most canoülcal of times — half-past eleven, and now 
he was summoned to assume the sacred vestments at the 
early season of half-past nine. In vain did his watchful 
housekeeper proclaim to him that it had Struck eight 
for som^' time ^ balmy sleep sat triumphant on the doc- 
tor's heln^9 and he remained whoUy insensible to the 
shakings of his faithful Priscilla. And thus harmlessly 
silent would he have continued, had not Mr. Supine. the 
xlerky heen more mindfui of the böunteous fee which he 
expccted, tban his. maater o£ his ovro. ; for the rector 

looked also to a descending shower of gold,, and he dread- 
ed thaty if he had refused to, make his appearance as 
r^quested, the band of abundance would have been »hort- 
ened towards him. No other inducement or Stimulus 
could pbssibly have operated upon the Reverend Doc- 
tor Dundrosy to dispense with his accustomed habtts. 
The Clerk, we said, remeniibered more keenly thän the 
parson the gratuity, which wealth was expected to pre- 
sent him with. Accordingly, pvercoming with magnani- 
mous resolution his own inyeterate prppensity, he 
tumbled out of his snug bed, hastened on his elothes, 
and, with an oaken cudg6l,(his guardian against thieves,) 
belaboured the door of the doctor, with a perseverance 
and power which the freshness of the morning bree9e 
could alone have lent him. 

" Gracious ! master, here they come," said the despair- 
ing housekeeper. 

** Who come ?" grumbled förth the doctor, half-roused 
yp by the sturdy strokes which were descending on his 
portal. 

"The Company, Sir — the bridp^-merciful powers! 
let me go and see, Sir." 
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" You Bhould not awear^ Priscilla," answcrcd thc rec- 
tor; "but vcrily, Priscilla, you hadbcttcp go and sec/' 

Thc rcsult of thls investigatipn was, that the clcrk 
underwent an objurgation for bis presumption, but äs 
the doctor could not help applauding the step whlch had 
been taken, as well as thespiritof tbeundertaking, (for 
he well kncw bis servant's foible,) he vented no further 
ecdesiastlcal thunders against the delinquent. Bot this 
adventure of the clerk produced a good consequence, 
for the doctor was up, and the church open, and the 
garknds were strewed in the boly path^ and the ringers 
were prepared to sound the cheering peal, and the ca- 
valcade had not yet arrived. 

The tramplingof horses was at length heard, and the 
joyous train approached the church amidst the loud j 

gratulations of the fickle assemblage ; but as the retinae J 

of the bride was advancing on the one side» a horseman i 

rode rapid! y into the village on the other, and although ^ 

he eluded the gazing groups, the restless eye of ^e « 

Calvinist encou'ntered the exile Mortimer ; , and therc / 

was an elateness in bis bearing, a victorious fire in bis 
eye, which disconcerted Priminheere. Surely, thought 
the dissenler, he cannot hare returned to redccm his 
estate. But the high port of Mortimer awakened the 
tnost anxiüus fears in the mind of the bridegroom, and 
his countenance feil to rise no more,'till the sun of his 
marriage-day had been Idng set The procession moved 
into the church, the priest stood in his due solemnity 
at the copamunion table, Jane Hamilton appeared to 
vouch her assent to the ceremony, and by her side 
walked the agitated Priminheere, torn by conflicting 
passions, pale as a birchen stem, and r^ckless of the 
lady whom the Coming service was about to make his 
own. The ordinance proceeded, but the bridegroom 
was Wandering ; his careless mien attracted the notice K 

even of Doctor Dundrosy, who paused, but said nothing. 
The bride observed her lord's cpnfusion, and trembled. 
Mk*s. Hamilton was incensed, and with dif&culty repres^ 
sed her feelings. But when the sealing wor.ds, ** I will," 
were required from.thc mouth of the husband, his indif«- 
ference and absence excited the astonishment of alL 
J}t. Dundrosy, with a respectful bow, asked if he were 
ill ; his mother-in-law more pressingly renewed the in^ 
quiry ; it was echoed around, and it was not untU this 
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general appeal that he seeihed conscipus of his condi' 
tloo. 

•* I will," Said he, sullenly. 

The doctor would have shaken his head at these aus- 
picea, but he dared not give offepce. In a few more 
moments the rite wasfinished without Interruption, and 
Priminheere was now committed to the.new duties of 
a husband, and (if he should fulfil his pledge) of amem^ 
ber of the Church of England. 

It was now Mortimer's turn to atone severely for tbe 
shock his sadden presence had occasioned. He had 
passed the village at a rapid pace, but the unusual gather- 
ing together had Struck his attention, )and 'ho quickly 
le^arned that although he might, indeed, succeed in re- 
deeming Byrdwood, his anciently affianced bride was» 
lost to him for ever. This was a lesson of sörrow to 
his uprisen heart, which the sight of his beloved rela- 
tives could scarcely soften. If Priminheere had been 
terror-stricken at the sight.of his old rival, he was now 
amply revenged by the blow which this intelligence had 
infiicted upon one towards whom he still feit the resent- 
ment of an enemy. In few days, however, the keenness 
of bis yexation abated, and he resolved to forget a 
woman who had treated him with indifference, and 
whose further acquäintance it would be both idle and 
dangerous to covet In the interim, too, Mr. Soland 
paid him a visit at byrdwood. It was on the day after 
he had calied upon the attorneys Dell and Head, for the 
purpose of cancelling the fatal mortgage deed, when Mr. 
Soland's arrival was annou^ced. 

*' I calied, Sir," said he to Mortimer, " to give you 
a piece of intelligence, which, although perhaps not 
new to you, you may yet tum to your advantage. The 

neighbouring borough of is open, and two candi- 

dates are immediately wanted of liberal principles. The 
independent body of electors are dissatisfied with their 
late members, and it occurred to me that your wish of 
coitoing into Parliamcnt might now be gratified^" 

** Your news, I can assure you, come quite fresh to 
xne," replied Mortimer, "for I haye been engaged 
hitherto in considering the important subject öf disen- 
cumbering my estate, and it was but yesterday when I 
arranged for the payment of the mortgage and the costs 
attendant upon it." 
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Mr. Soland feit the inexperience of the Speaker who 
could talk so carelesslf about the settlement of a loDg^ 
Standing account and a bill of costs,' and he instantly 
inquired whether Mortimer had employed the solicitor 
to whom he had alluded in the vessel. Mortimer hesi- 
tatedy and looked in some measure astonished at the 
question ; but Mr. Soland observed, that he feit some 
little interest in the affair, and begged to know the 
State of the proceedings. 

^ I went to the office, triumphantlf enough, beyond 
doubt," said Mortimer, ^^ and saw one of the partners, 
Mr. Head, I believe. I then tendered them a cheque 
on my banker in London, for the amount of the mort- 
gage, expressing my willingness at the same time to 
pay any reasonable sum for costs, and at the same in- 
stant I demanded possession of the securities." 

*<The last was a very |)rudeBt and right measure, 
Sir," observed Mr. Soland. 

^'Mr. Head,** resumed Mortimer, "then looked at- 
tentirely at the draft with which I had presented him, 
and after pausing a moment, said, (much surprised,) 
that he would %q and consult his partper. He howerer 
soon retumed, and informed me, that, in justice to their 
Clients, they could not take the .cheque of one who was 
almost a stranger to them ; that there was, besides, an 
account for law charges to the amount of six hundred 
pounds and upwards; and that the mortgage deeds could 
not be giveii up, because they involved another title, 
but that I should be at liberty, nevertheless, to inspect 
them whenever I might think fit." 

** That is rather a stränge civility after the payment 
of fifteen thousand pounds, dear Sir," said Mr. Soland: 
**but you did not pay the money, did you, Sir?" 

**No. They retused my security," said Mortimer; 
** but I intend going there again very soon with the 
principal and costs, which will silence all difficulties." 
'* But you are, under ordinary circumstances, entitled, 
as a matter of right, to the custody of your satisfied 
mortgage deeds," observed Mr. Soland. "Not," con- 
tinued the agent, "but that these gentlemen may be 
xnost respectable practitioners ;" for Mr. Soland rardy, 
if ever committed himself, by any sudden opinion: '^ but, 
dear Sir," and theT lawyer deliberated for an instant, 
"you really are the true and only proprietor of these 
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dpcuTTients after the payment of th& sum in question. 

Permit me, if yöu have n6'advUer9 tosee, at äft event»,^ 

thityou have justice doncyou mthis respect/*. , 

; Mortitner sigtsified hi3 assent, and expressed bis obli- 

gationsf. **And Tiow,"- ^^ontinued b^, '^afier, having 

giyen ypu my >thanks, Mn Solaird^ for Ihis kidd inter- ' « 

ferenqe, and attention tö - my. conceFns, let tne ask you 

aboiLt the n^anagemeot of theboraugk election, of which 

you were so kind aö tö spestk bu t just now* I» the gain- 

ing a seaf in the House of Ccftnm'ons attended with ' ( 

äiuchjBxpcttse?" *. . ' ' - 

^^The eKpense, deär Sir, Sieben a.candidate Starts^ is ^ 

very uncertain: if you buy^^ biorough — >— " 

" Buy^a^ borough, Mt^ Soland ?*' exciaimed ]^artimer; 
** it k impossible to afford any such sum. " ~. 

**. Oh dear, Sir? yöu are mistaken} under preseoitlcii*- 
cümstances," (words. which Mr. Soland prönounced 
with peculiar empliasis,)-^**you m'ayhave one exceed- 
. Ingly cheap — -very imuch so, iudeed." 

*^The preseftt circumstances," alluded lo, were perr 
fectly Inconrprehe'dsible to Mortimer.:' 

"Or," coBtinued the agent^ *^it asj have nöw pro* 
{^osed^'.you stand for. this place, yourdisbursements will 
^epend upon the ntimber 6f persohs for whom it will be. 
, «lecessary, in someway or other, tp provide. . But I must - 
iptroduce you to yottr. intended constitüen'ts, goöd Sir, *" 

atyour.cQnvenieitce." - , ' ' - - 

**Tliis Step, Ifkiarf will. be^tp myjdlsadvajjtage, ** ob- 
served Mottimer^ ^ b9ca\ise I must confeas myself tobe 
ralher ihe^pertenced, as lo the State of publicraffairs at 
presenu"' • , ; 

**Therß you ave uoderratpg yoursdf, dear Sir," re- 
plied Mr. Sokind; **the chief requi&ites for yöji arc a 
bc^ addü^ssi,' and a fair knowledge of the common 
thtngs, H^ely to please the däss of persons to whom you ^ 
-are addcessing yotrrself."- ' /^ 

Mortimer retüpited thank« för thiase süggeations^ and 
acceiied to the proppsal. . ' • / ■ J 

The cpirtrtry was öow occupied witlithe busy sceiies . 

. pf a gener&l elctPtipn. Many börough« had already re- 

tumed for the •hundredth time the tran«mitted favoup- 

ites of their fo8^tef ingpatronS. The solemh meeting had . 

. been held \xi aeveral privileged spbts, whcre' the selected 

Senators werß propos.ed,'9ecQnded, aiid, sent unanimoas^ 
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ly to Parliament amidst the plaudits of the multitude,, 
the pealing of the bells, and the outpouring of the ale 
hogsheads* Many iadepeodent freemen -had already 
nominated the subjects of their choice, who had found 
Tio difficttlty in gaining the general suffrages of those 
they feit aftibitious to repretent Scot and lot» pot-vral- 
lopers, and sturdy corporators-rall were in motion, da- 
mouring for loyalty and independence. Never ^ere the 
Old English adages of ««fair play,** and " look beibre 
you leap/* more rerified than at tbis feative season. 
Here were, indeed, the saturnaUa of the ancients. The 
careful, teasing hesitatron of the voter^Uie earnest con- 
clusive prayer of the candidate, the last aacred appeal 
to honour« the bitter reproach for faithless promise- 
breaking^--«!! these went round is turn^ stirring up the 
ceaseieas bustle of the day. Old vrongs were pocketed 
up with silence, (unless« indeed; there were any hope of 
acontest^; strife andhatced weredeclared exterminated^ 
the landujrd forgot bis rent, and the tradesman tumed 
his blind eye to the led^r. Virtues spangled where 
none suspected their existence, and quahties of all aorts 
were cafied up on ^very aide to adom those for whom such 
honours were designed. Such da3ra of nejoicing were 
there amongst the^ favoaritea of fortune who inställed 
their representatives in the Senate according to the iin- 
memorial rites of the Constitution. Priüiinheere, de- 
spairing of the sli^hte&t succe^a. in canrvasain^ the coun- 
ty, was content wKh a Treaaury-aeat belongmg to one 
of . his wife's relatlons, . He leamed and assented to the 
condition of his retum, which was none other^thaii a 
punctüal obedience to the rpar of the division bell. His 
reception was enthusiastic, and but for an attempt at 
compliment, which he failed in accomplishing, he mighr 
be Said to iiave parted with his conatituents on the i^ost 
friendly terms. But, like the Galilean of <Hd, his speech 
betrayed him, and though he had beatowed many toil- 
some houra on its creatipn, there waa an uncompromis- 
ing effect in its delivery which gave but smali hopea of 
the future Senator. Yet, such was theabundance pf-his 
gifts and good cheer, that this teniporarf diacomgture 
was soon forgotteh, and the heidth of the new represen« 
tative was toasted amidst a din of universal cheers. Thua 
closed the scene. 
Mortimer, meanwhile, was engaged in solicitii^g the 
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^oices of a numefous paHy who had been for some üni6 
Violen t in their pretenBions to free voting, and had eveh 
advertised for an ihdependent candidate. Mr. Soland 
had become acquainted'with their wishes^ and yery 
Justly concluded that henow had an opportunity of serv- 
ing His new acquaintaüc^ as well as bimself in a legiti- 
xnate cause. In the course of a fe^ conTersatlons he> 
had awakehed the mind of Mortimer to a dite sense of 
the duties 6f the canvas's which he had undeftaken, and 
his püpil so wen improyed under the nianageinent of 
an experienced tutor, as to make Speeches of no despi- 
cable lehgth upon subjects. which he had hardly heard 
of before. Whether it were an address from the balco- 
n^, or in the Chamber of some patronising host, or a 
pointed ^peal in the provincial jöumatei or a sally 
agaitist his opponents, Mortimer was found entirely 
equal to each emrt; and he, cönsequently^gained ground 
in the e^teem of the varied crowd whose good will he 
was thüs impaüent to acquire. . » 

On one evenin^, howcver, his iiewiy discovereJ ta*- -f 
lents were puf to a test, as alatmiiig as it was unexpect- «^ 

ed. A number of reqüisitionists desired the Company 
of their new candidate at the Chequers. He had been i 
extremely active durin^ the day, both in his personal 
endeayours to gain fresh promises, as weil as in unre- 
mitting appeals to the assembled mobs by which he 
hoped tb conciliate the people ^nerally« Ten or twelve 
awk\^ard' repulses had not contributed to raise his spi» 
rits, or heighten the toÄe of his eloquettce, aCnd it was 
with some difiiculty that Mr. Soland persuaded hiin to 
attend the gathering together.of the freemen. Never.- 
theless, between seven and eight, Mortimer entered the 
Chequers with his friend and süpporter. Joy and JötIt 
«lity were reigning in this ancient ii^nat the time of the 
pür^e. Glasfjies of gr^ and flagpns.of beer decorated 
the widely spread tables, and an artiUery of smoke play- 
ed from &fty iüdependent möuths., At the end of the 
room sat an elderly personage^ of noble dimensions, ki 
a shrouding blue coat, buff wäi'stcoat, and blue panta- 
loons. Hi» posture wa9 erect and commanding, and 
he )stretched his one indep^deni leg (for he had that 
öne only) to a considerable, and' imposin'g distance from 
his large wooden chair. ^ He was the President of the 
evening, and was iastalled by virtue of a :special sumr 
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mons sent him by a tiuineroiis party of electors^ Mfho 
tmsied mainly to hts powers of oratory for th« matnte- 
nance of Order, and to hU peHinacious Kabit-of ques- 
tioning for furlher-^ ihformation ^ to the intelkct uid 
political blas of the new candidate. Meh of keen curl- 
osity and no smatl. research s^t indifFeretUly amongst 
the neighbouring j^^roups, but all bowed to the 'bebest 
of the. old soldier, whose prowess had been celebrated 
in that part of the country for years succ^edihg years* 
All rose-to pay their honage to him who hadcaused 
the glorious libatidns of that^evening to flow with«uch 
energy, and Mr. Soland, a gentleman by no means un- 
known to the majority,, received the congratulations ef 
the President This ofi^cer had advanced with -as-mueh 
dignity as his woodeo-leg wbuld allow, to welcome bis 
distittgaished vtsiters ; and it must be added, that if the 
loss of a limb detracted in spme measure from hts.lofty 
bearing, a blufi^ broad, tawny, weather-beaten visage 
amply compensated foi* ihe defect He motioned to 
Mr. Mortifner, requesting that he wonld fiU the chair 
now left vacant for the purpose, and that~gent1eroan ac« 
cordiogly äscended to the post^'of honpur greeted by 
universal applause. The King having been drunk, with 
oneor two other toasts of course, the independentelec- 
tors were immediately given by the advi<ie of Mr. So- . 
land, and the new candidate^shealth was forth with pro- 
posed and honoured with an immense fiood of cheers. 
Volumes of smoke from the bottom'of the roo^ follow- 
ed these acclamations. Mortimer .then rose, and deli- 
vercd an harangue in the möst guarded terms, and ac- 
cording to the especial direction of bis ad viser. Seä-. 
aoned- with appeals tö populat* feielingi ^nd 'genet*al de- 
clarations of ind^pendence, it carefully avoided, like 
the Royal ssipeeches, any -d^stsent into particulars ; it 
abounded, moreover, with catching phrases, denomina« 
ted clap-traps by satirists; and concluded by 4 füll ex- 
pression of cbnfidence in the electors that they would 
ubanimöusly concur ih making htm^heirrepresentative. 
"1 shall give,*' saidhe at Ihq close, ** an honest and 
ihdependent yote lipon all occasions, shduld you do me 
the honour of electing itae to be your representatire jf 
and be assured 1 shall never be found. backw^rd in as- 
tertingyour just privileges, and protecting thie interests 
irhith, learnestly hope, may be entrastedto me<" 
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Strange^to say, neither the pointed emphasis which 
Blortimer had uitroduced bf the peculiar appoin'tment 
of Mr. Soland, nor this impressive petorati^m'which has 
been rehearsed» produced the expected br desireä effect. 
Someapplause, indeed, arose atthefinishof.thespeech, 
bttt it was more like the. tribttte^of courtesy, than the 
burst of an appppying Rüdieiice. 

^y This won't do/' säid the soldier in as low a voice 
as he cpuld commaod, bat which was netertheless 
scarcely a sound löwer than the trunlpet srtop of the or- 
g^p. "It won*t do," repeated old Jiravci, (for thafwas 
his familiär name,) ^< without fiirther explanation," he 
added deliberately« 

" What d' ye think of the currency now— ^eh ?*' said 
he, laying down his t>ipe ahd loöking terriblethings at 
the new President. It was, indeed, jin« awful, an unpre- 
cedented question. But for Mr. Soland the game had 
been up. Even he was disooncerted ; Mortitaer.wascon-' 
founded. A: mopient more, and all the gallon^ of the 
new beer bill could not haye aayed adefeat. 

^ You müst «ay soniething," whispered Soland. 

** What can I say ?'* cried Mortimer. 

" Som'ething instantly^ or you lose the day.'^ 

Thus goadi^ on to action or to ruin, Mortimer rose 
ämidst a profQund and -inquiring gaze.- He began by 
abserving that the subjectof the currency had confused 
the mindrof men in generale that the opinions upon 
that subject were'as discordant äs they w^re inconclu- 
sive ; that his Majesty^s Goyemment had lent their best 
attention tö it, but, notwithstanding, that many most 
statesman-like membersof the legislature still entertain- 
ed ideas entirely ppposite to thepresent system. " Many 
thinking inen, too, Said Mortimer^ ^.^ considered that 
too much stress had been laid uj>on the question of the 
Currency; for his part he was rather incUned t^ be of 
that opinion,. and he conflessed he had iiQt decided, nor 
could he do so, upon a matter, the usefulness of which 
was, at least, highly doubtfuL At all events, he hoped 
that where so many wise heads haddisagreed, he might 
be excused for not forming a hasty determination ; but 
he shoul4 be happy^ at the same time, to attend to any 
Suggestion from his constituents« " If the former speech 
displayed boldness, this was remarkable for a modesty 
prompted by conscioixs ignorance, but the re^ult was 

7» . 
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ttiainlx diffisrent. Thunders of applause re^earded the 
Speaker, whose courage rallied as the cheer^ spunded 
throttgh the rooia, atid atthe tofbetnoment the dispi- 
rited hcart of Mr; Soland was rea^wed. 

**Aiid what d' ye say to the Sla^c Trade, Sir?" i^« 
^vired old Bravo, mueh softeoed by the address ht ki^ 
just heard. 

•* You call get on vetj well therfe," said Solatid«. 

**I catt teil you, gentlemen, in few wörd8,"Teplicd 
Mortimer, ^*mf opipion of ihät infamoiistrafllc. Iiyou 
retttrn ^e. to the House of Commotis, I will risc in m^r 
place night aftet» night to gain freedom for our wretch* 
edfdegraded, oppressed fellow-creatures ; I am againai 
Idl slaVery, whcther it be of body or mind." 

"Bravo! bravo 1-* roaKd otit the old soldieir, ^.*a 
bttinpcr in honour pf Mr. Mortimer. Here'a^Mortimep 
fbrever !" added he with an imptsrial glance, which was 
ihe Bignal for a general ri$ing.> ." Three times three," 
cricd old Bravo. , 

"Capital 1" said Mr. Solatid, gently clapplhg Morti« 
mer on the back, who, howev6r, shranK instinctively 
from the compUment. The vehement noise which en- 
sued lotally shut oüt all furth^r infprmation orquestion ; 
and U was not until the pxuberance of rejoicing had 
passedby, that a wbrd coüld be. heard -either on the pärt 
of the electors or> of tbeir candidate.- 

" Again.— ^or the alavery l'' vociferated a voice of im-» 
mortal kings, and three cheers more woujd haveföllow* 
ed büt for the interferfence of old Brävo, who coramand* 
cd that Order should be preserved* 

** This willbe a good opportunity Tor-^s to- escape,'' 
said Mr. 'Soland, who feit ^reat unea^ness at the ques^ 
tipfts which had been pat ; * ' thei-e is no knowhig whether 
voll töay not be tormented with a hundr^d more of these 
mterrogatories. By a welKturned compliment you n\ay 
retreat new with great safety, telliiigthem that yod tope^ 
tö see them on your side on the day of ele#:tion**' 

Mortimer cordiäUy agreed, and w»»'abo«it to make 
his last Speech. ^ \ 

** What do yoti think of them thete horrid Com 
Lawsi?' roared out anortrer of the independent brother- 
hoöd^ with'a tone not to be denied unde^.paln of offendf 
in^ die whole kith and kill» ^ 

Now. you must say sptaetbing^ dear Sir/' observed 
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Soland privately, wiUi an «ccent of despair. But Mor- 
ttmep was an altered man w. - ' 

*f :W Ken you asked ine äbou t the cti rrency, gettitkmen/* 

skid he, *^' I own r.wa3 a little surprised for the moment, 

because thef .question häd puzi^ed-lhe wUest heads^ and 

\yet yoü ^ecieved my ekcuse vilh^the greatest klndhen/' 

, A loud cb^er in tePTüpted the, Speaker* ^ ^ 

'* I thank you, gentlenlen, .1 thafik you sincerely frain 
myheart; butwhen/you ask me what nfy opinion is 
upön the ilorn I^ws^ it is tjie ^ame äs to demand of ine 
yrhat I ^ould do upoB:4hat subjectwerel yoür honönred 
representati^e« Gen tlenien, the ^»mt thou gb t strikes 
me as must occur to tlie-nirnd ofevery ancorrupt änd 
unprejodiced mind^ Cheap bread ought to be abundant 
in the meanest cottage in the realm, and I will so act 
with respißct io^ the Com Läws as tp secure^ this. inesti- 
. mabk, inV^aloabl^ benefit, tb the poores.t creature who 
sweeps Ihe Crossin gs of our stfeets. ? 

** Bravo! hurrah! admirable l The EngUshmaVs 
friend l" exclaimed a dinning medley of tongues, whose 
accents were sooi» blended togetherin another deafen- 
ing torrent of treihendous cheering. ' ^ . 

Mr. Solandy h'ardly believing in the certainty of this 
^uccess, instantly rose, and takihg Mortimer by the band, 
explained, .that hisXriend had undergone great personal 
fatigue'on the roornirig ofthat day, that he feit at pre- 
sen4 a liitle, exhausted-, and requested leave to retire; 
-bbt in the morntng they might dep^nd on It, the man 
of their ch/6ice woutd be at hls pqst, and when the day 
' of trial- shoüld come, he wpuld poU the very lästfree- 
man who might present himself for Ih^ purpose of re- 
cording bis sentiments. Mortioier signified bis ass^at 
to this appeal, äu^ havingaVailed.l^imself of thecritical 
moment when popiilarity had risen to the highest, he 
Withdrew with his agent araidst the shout^y and greet- 
ings^ aäd blessings of the assembly. 



CHARTER VII. 

_ ■ ^ 

. . '*Thoäghiiovxehequer it commands, His wealthf 

Arid though it we^its ho^ribfind, 'tis renown.*' TpOKO« 

We must now go back a few weeks for«the purposib 
of rehiting an incident of no small importance to two 
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persona of some note in this histoiy. Duriiig tbe ab- 
sence of her brother^ Mary Mortimer had been invited 
with her mother to the house of a London cousin, whöse 
circle of acquaintance were of that dotibtfüi class which 
ränge between the advocates of extteme strictness änd 
the avowed partitäns of general amusement. These se- 
lect coteries are so well kn6wn, and have been so fre- 
quently desdribed, that any lengthy mention of their 
characteristics would be worse than superfiuous. They 
are, howeyer, so happily constitnted to snit thecon- 
sciences of all parties, as to admit without scruple a 
xnoderate member of Holy Church at one do'or, and a 
dissenting brother, not being very particular, at another. 
Miss Mortimer, a girl of amiable and yielding mannera, 
couid not help admif itag the liberality of her relative, 
whilst she fully agreed in the occasional gravity of her 
conversation. And- she equally coincided in thosesenti« 
ments which permitted the congregäting together of 
small cveningpparties, where; itwas endeavoured with 
much diligence to combine the useful with the agreea- 
ble. Far more difficult is It to aCcoxint for the presence of 
Charles Priminheere, the. CaWinist's brother, at these 
entertainments. We shall not attempt to do this; never-- 
theless, as we have alrcady hint^d at the Reverend Mr. 
Fastenon's lecturcs on the subject of Charles's wander- 
itigs from the faith, the reader eannot be so much sur- 
prised that the latter should frequent a house where 
matters were not, to say the truth, pushed to any exce^s. 
Bethis'asit may, there was scarcely ViSoMe at the 
dwelling of Mrs. Fatima Mortimer at which Priminheere 
did not attend. The barrister, although not yet ä rising 
favourite, was aman of cönciliating habits, and he'pos- 
sessed the agreeable ability of adapting iiis talk to the 
capacities and dispositions of those with whom he asso- 
ciated. With a little knowledge of the piano^ and no . 
backwardness in showinglt, a harmless bailad or two, 
and an abundant artillery of figurative language, he had 
succeeded in captivating those, , whom it is certainly an 
honour to win, the fairer portion of his sodtety. To these 
qualifications he added, notwithstanding, an air.öf stea- - 
diness,' and a thoughtful look, which anxiety for success 
in the world had gradually stamped upon a naturally 
open countenance. 
Mary Mortimer, newly arrived from the. cöuntry. 
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wjere slie had been subjected for some time to a sad 
eeclusioi)^ was pteased with the grace and apparciU in- 
teg^ty of Charles 'Priminheere. Some iirterviews led 
to an attention on Ihe part of the latter tojsrards thc 
yoiing lady, which she feit by^no meäns prompted tö 
discourage — yet tlieir prosnects ^nd inten tiond wcre in 
seine. measuredifFerent. A nelpless young woman about 
to fall into the clutches of a rentrorseless World, Mfhose 
pity is but the dup.e of pride, could not but regard with 
pleasure the advan'ces ,of a res'peG table stranjjen But 
her admirer^ whose finances ai 9. lawyer wjtbout mtich 
practice could* not be much strengthened by the resiilts 
of matinmöny, contempläted nosuch 9«iclusiye event 
in the first Impulses of 'hi& preferpnce. She regarded 
his unsuspicious männers;^ he delighted in the seeming 
soundness of her intellect* She vie^ed his general cha- 
racter with partiality; he was Struck with the superi- 
ority of her observations, Refiection suggested to her 
mind that an alliance with an honourable man was de^ 
sirable in her unprotec.ted condition; and when Primii^ 
beere thought on the matter, he cpnsidcred tjaat a wor 
man of Miss Mdrtimer's prudence and^firraness might 
establish his^ afTairs i^stead of 'hurting them, and, per« 
haps, create axbnsistency in his conduct which he well 
knew to be too vacillating. Mrs. Morümer, borne down 
by afiUction, had tiq ehero^y. left to ask ,the particülar 
^circumstances and connexions of her da,ughtei^s suitor. 
He wassuppOsed to be a cousiri of the Bedfordshire. 
Priminheere, and it is well enough known, that minute 
explanations are never entered into, tili some serious 
occurrence has rendered the fatal curiosity indispensa- 
ble. Priminheere,^urged on by an increasing passion 
for the Society. ofMilss Moj*timer,-had disregard^d the 
similarity which her nam^e bore to , that i^f his brotjier's 
imemy, tili at length.he pesolved on addressing her in 
terihs more explicit: a det^rniination which, according 
to appearances, could not have been unpleasihg tö the 
lady, and was not, perhaps, entirely unexpected by her. 
It was npt probable, sensible as he'was. of the ruined 
circunlstances of the Byrdwood family,- that he should 
suspect Che presence of so, near ä relation ^ to them in a 
select London as.sembly. He feil, like a frowärd cbitd, 
into the siiare >wKich accicjeat had interposed^ and at 
thenext morning Visit tbe fluttering declaraUon soon 
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dropped from the lips of the barrister. Nothing more 
passed upon tbis occasion than the opening of the ne* 
^tiatiotts^but at this critical motnent a stränge sus- 
picion intruded itself upon the mmd of Mary Mortimer, 
and as Charles Priminheere returned home, true it is 
tha't bis mind misgaye bim. He had been pledging bis 
faith to a girl, of whose religion he knew no more than 
she did of bis own particular profession; and now tbat 
the declaration had actually issued, he recovered a Ut- 
ile from bis intoxication, and t,hougbt it time tb ascer- 
tain the effects of the step he had taken. Yet he loved 
her tenderly, as muchieis a man could love a woman after 
so shopt a conrtship ; and when conscience apbraided 
him-for bis precipitation, bis heart clung to the hope 
thut she might be bis with bonour. Sach a kindred re- 
gard was tbere too in the breast of Mary Mortimer to- 
wards bim. If suspicion lurk^d in eitbe'r breast, it was 
an unwelcome stranger, fostered, indeed, by the freez- 
ing dictatesx)f.prudence, but utterly at variance with 
the emotions wbich each -«ought to cberisb. Still tbere 
lay many a witbering tbought bebind, .for Priminbeere 
had bis brother's sad example füll before bis eyesf and 
Mary Mortimer might objecto that a Calvinist sbould 
woo her, while be should prefer the congregational 
meeting to the hallowed church of her parents. 'She 
also trembled at the gloqmy presages of evii, wbich ever 
disturb a maiden's lonely hours, and tböuffb- her mind 
maintained its resignation, those dark anticipations of 
the future, wbich menace every thing,-yet assure not 
any, stole upon her stniggling fortitude, and bade her 
fear the worst. 

Short is the interval between lovers* meetiogs. A few 
hours only had elapsed before Priminheere appeared to 
receive bis final sentence. In the interim she had gained 
intelligence of bis religiöus persuasions, and be, on bi« 
part, had fondly nurtured the hope of cpnverting bis in- 
tended wife to bis'owri creed. 

**I have called," Miss Mortimer, said he, ^*to1eam 
my lot at your hands. I am not vcry apprebensive," 
added h^ with a amÜe. ' ' 

" I have been considering your proposal," replied the 
lady, commanding her emotions with her usual decision. 

"And it is fatal 16 me— unjfavourable l" interrupted' 
Charles with agitation' 
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** Stay ! f did not say ihat !" said Miss Mortimer : ** a 
person of youp educ^tion and. manners must feel, deär 
Sir, the proprie.ty of being mpre palm — you distress 
both yourseli and me. Letme ask you a question with- 
out offence.'* . * 

.Priminheere was pale in an instant; he dreaded that 
the discovery ef bis dissenting teaets had occasioüed a 
refnsal, and bis fairitly-uttered "certainly," betokened 
an approaching trial froip whicb be. would gladly have 
escaped/ 

" You are of tbe Calvinistic way of tbiiiking, I under* 
stand." 

'^I have been brought up in that faith," said Charles 
I^riminheere^^ and I still adhere to it; it was the doc- 
trineofmyfather." ^ 

'* And I am a n(iember of the Church of England«" 
said the lady: ^^I am elad that 'we have a just under- 
Standing öf pur respective professions.** 

'* And is this discovery of my religion, whicb I have 
kept fäitbfullyv and have never offered to conceal, a 
ground for rejecting rae altogether ?" 

** Alas !'* answered. Mary Mortimer, ^ you are again 
premature; I have said nothing yet to cause any Sepa- 
ration between us. If that painful result should take 
place, it must be the voluntary Effect of your reason. 
äowcan we be united with sentiments so dissimilar?'* 
>^ And why cannot they be the same?" said Charles, 
with eamestness. 
**How, Sir?" 

*'The basis of our respective faiths does not diffier," 

said the dissenter: ^^ the same God whom you adore^ is 

the pbject pf our worship aho; the same Christin whom 

you trust, is our Christ as well." 

^ **That.I feel möst solemnly, I assure yöu,*^ replied 

she: ^^ but are not oupforms and ceremönials different?'* 

*^ And what, dear Mary, are forma and ceremönials ? 

Why shall they be allowed to. cause divisions, and t%ar 

asunder the kindest feelings of the heartj'when th^y can 

be sacrificed without a violation of the vital principle?" 

*' Sacrificed, dear Sir; how sacrificed?" 

<^Admit ^hen, for an instant, Just for anexample,*^ 

—Charles had sdmost shrunk from bis bold e^periment, 

— !-V adniit, as an instance, that you, dear Mary,r that is^ 

to aay, any- one in your present Situation^ were to ex- 
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change tjie creed. whicb he or she might profess, for 
one which should, upon principle, be the üamej althöugh 
unfettered by. ceremonials.'' 

**In other.words, and to speak the truth more cbn- 
vincingly/' ^aid Miss Morlimer, **what ifl wereto 
surrender, the llturgy and the rites 6f the establishment 
in which I have been carefuUy educated, for another 
persuasion« of whose preocpts-^pardon me for saying— 
I am entireiy Ignorant \" 

"i feel almost abashed at the proposition/* replied 
the otber; *^bu,t if thiere be no scruple of conscience in 
the way, I see^ no barm in it." 

*^Then I will come to the point at once/* said the 
young lady, ^ and I ask you whether you will yield your 
bbjections to our Church and become oneof u% for the 
sake of my band." 

X The plc iure of James Priminheere soldto/the rieh 
heiress of Aldcrbury, and writhingunder the smarts of 
coDScience, presented itself vividly to bis brotber at this 
moment. 

^ I ought to de8pair>-^aDd dordespair« Mary," exclaini* 
ed he: "to whateverfaults I may be guilty öf— (and 
they are numerou^)^ — ^I caunot,'will not add the crime 
of diaihonouring my parent, whois.in the gtave, and my 
own «oul, by desertmg the sacred pledges of tny pro* 
fession." . 

^ If you could have done so," answered Miss Mortimer, 
^ I candidly confess to you that our ^quaintance would 
have ceased on far different terms: than— " she paüsed, 
much agitated, V^lt may under these circomatances.*' 
, ** There is then no liope ?" cried Priminheere. 

^^ Would you ask me to give up my religton," asked 
bis companion, "when you feel that reluctance to s]ur^ 
render your own ? Would to God wo had ncver met! 

"I löust bcseech your fprgiveness, Miss Mortimer, 
for n^y haste," exclainied Charles ; " my Impatient hurry 
to State my sentiments to you. It proceeded from a re- 
gard which, 1 fear, must be deprived of its objiect, though^ 
believc me, that object will ever remain dear.'* 

** You canh.ot be blamed, Mr. Priniinheerc ; I iadmire 
«— respect — nay, I may say, regard you for your prihci- 
ples of bonour^ aud it is, Indeed, a saddisclosure which 
has been made this day for my peace of mindy indeed 
' Slie could proceed nö further. ^ 
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- "I CÄBtiöt sacrifice my religionj.Mapy,** repeated thc 
discoiisohite young man; **! haVe therawful example 
before me.ofmy brother. Jangifcs^^" '/ . ^ - 

'*Not. the Mr. Priminheere of Bedfordshipe?** Mis»^ 
Mörtimer scaroely breathed when ""she ventured oh the 
quesÜQB. Chaa*Jes P^-iminheere might hä^^aVoided^hk 
last blö,w,with ordiüaryforesight; He hesilated. She. 
summoned sufficient cqnrage to look steadily at him, 
and awaitbis^ reply« . H^ feit that he had committed him- 
self;ljy möntjohing. bis brbthör^s infimities, and the 
conmexion of BedfordshirV Vith the inquiry, gave bim. 
an indescribäble preseritimept that this might bc the 
Miss Mortimecof Byrdwood. N 

" He is the same/^ Priminbeere atlehgth Jalte^ed out. 

*^And I. will säve you then,?' said Mary Mörtimer, 
*^^the pain of afiiture discpvery- I am. the sister of thp 
utifpr tunkte young man who was once -the undis^uted 
ownet» öfan estatc ift yauc brother's "^neigÄbourhood^ 
and you See toö plainly the sad reasoti which must in 
futur,? prevent even.an acquaintaijee between us," 

'*Mkry,'* exclaimed Priminheer^ isrijth energy^^*that 
shal^fiot be so *, this disclbsure is tiot quite new tö me, 
fpr I ^ häd stroii^ly ^uspect^d'ity and tbough I neither 
can vlot dare presse yoh further ünder these untoward 
circumstänces, do not aay that fhere shall be^iQ etemal: 
bar' becäuse pur brolhers are on tej'iicis bf hostility. Let 
usräihef seek to reconcile thera, and then/we jshaU all 
be friends at least." - , < : 

" Alas l it is nt9t possibk)*^ replied" the a^ltated girl: 
*'and n^w .thati l^ave Icarnedthe painiul truth, I must 
teil you that' seither jmy mothef nor brotheivwill cver 
s'anctioh iny seeuag you more ; and fearful as the'duty 
is, it is min^ ^o obey ttiem in thi^ particular. ** 

*> Then yoju feave me without a sigh pr a üeleünj^ of 
regret ?^' ejaculated 'Charles. , ' 

"Eär, fdr.from it, Mn Priminheere," ahswered she, 
**Letus, let us.end tTiis hopeless conversation ; be sa» 
tisfied— »you will,'With your iiddress and industry, obtain 
a.weaJthier partner. You would be afflicted in uniting 
yourself with me, for I fear it would be^a union with 
poyerty and dissensipu/' ^ ' 

^^Mary^hpar me thisonce^'Veried Priminheere^ as 
she. w^as lieing to quit the room« ^^ X will not deseit 
you by^majprjring^ fto^olüxer, wlu^e^ you are ia want or 
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in affluencek , Let hs look for bettcr days. Only «aj 
that.you will not forsuke me, and Providence will direct 

the rest." 

"I will not forget you, Mr. Priminheerej l€t that be 
yourconsolätion,"wereMaryMortimer'sparUngwords« 

*^ That is indeed a cimsolation," exclaimed Charles, 
and he retired from the apartment. ^ 

No'soonerhad James Priminheere ascertained that 
Mortimerwas engaged in canvassin^ the neighbouring 
boroughf A piece of införmation which was accompani- 
ed by a report thät the retum of the ne w candidate was 
cettain, than he resolved on u^ing every effort to defeat 
a man whom he considered, in^ every respect, his ad-' 
yersary.. The sight of his neighbour had ^onfounded 
him.to the last degree^ at a tiine.when he fondly imv 
giüed.^that the mastership of Bvrdwood and^iis bridal 
day would liot be long separäted ; bpt when iie leamed 
the good fortun^ which-had buiit up_Mortimer in that 
inheritance, his tf ansports were excessiver It was said 
that there wpuld, in faCt, be no, contest for the place 
which had been so actively besieged by the candidate 
whose ex-ploits we related in the last chapter, and, Con- 
seqnently, that the latter geptlemän would, according 
to the approved phriise, walk over the course. Primin- 
heere gloamed over this rumour, and'made a determi- 
nation to counteract it without delay. Master as he 
now was of Jane Hamilton and her fortun6, he had 
growti sufficiently powerfulto as^ume sonie impörtance 
in the county; änd he was of a temper tp assert most 
fttlly the advantage- which had fallen to hh lot. .He re- 
solved, .therefoi^e, to name a candidate^ and to suppcftt 
bim with the weight of his newly acquired int^rest, 
and with a small share of his purse, if that step should 
become necessary. Whether he xnight succeed in ih- 
Yolving Mortim^r in sudden and almost irretrievable 
eipenses, let the issue of the stniggle be as it :woutd, 
cfp whether he cöuld. manage to vanqxiish the object of 
his dislike in the onset, he was well aware, thatinorder 
tö effect either of these plans, an Opponent must be 
found, and the electprs warned of the approaching no- 
velty. All men connected with the borough who.were 
yet in a cohdition to be bought or sold) miist be acquaint- 
edt without the delaf of a week» that i^ Qandidate would 
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forthwith pf esetit himself to the notic€ of the freemen, 
Vith pretension» far superior to those'^vith which t|}iey 
had lately become familiap. 

Armed, thereforeV with this resolulion^ James Pri- 
,inihheere earnestly s^pli^ bimself tofind iBome ambi- . 
tioiis and affluent scion^ whom he might stimulate to 
instant actipu by the promises of.his patronage and aid. 

Ten years. since, and'a chance of Ihis kihd would 
have beert eagerly caught at. If, indeed, it bad not been 
anticipated. Bui Engläpd*s ti«ies had changed,' and 
th^ bpld sp^eculator of that peripd now pfreferred the 
'«ecurity of the Consolidated Thi-ee per Cents, to the ad- 
ventitioiis cheering of a iickle tnöb. He who would 
^heh haye lavished sovereigns, like a Coatts or a^Roths- 
child, ibr a gleam of populär favour, now sought the 
«place of a club-room, and shrank from the giant gtipe 
of Reform. Disfranchlsement had ^ithered the har- 
yests of that venal thron g who were "wönt tö surrender 
the.privl*^es of theirNCountrymenför^i bribe,.knd the 
splemn sänction of the bribery oath proilpered the ad- 
vance öf purity. !&ul there were stiit rank jspots, and 
inany too, where the weeds of corruption grew luxuri- 
9Lni\f; and there we^e yet dupes who werexontent to offer 
sacrifice to a motley crowd, and^ deem themselTes the 
'^eople's repres'entatlves. One of such adventurers was 
the nian whoni Priminheere noyjr desired to nveet with,- 
and whom he would^jlelight to honour^ but they were 
ßcarce in his neighbourhood; and bis repredentation 
wa» not of itself suf&cient to tempt a stranger from a 
^istance to whom he was unknpwn« Four toilsome and 
disappointed days did he expend in exaggerating the 
.facilities of access to the bojrough, depreciating the ta- 
lents Qf Mortimer, and depicting the discontent of the 
electors. ^ In the very first attempt he was unfortunatie, 
. Cor, throtigh an accident, he addressed an inhabhalit of 
the coün'ty but slightly known to Mjh, who had been 
con^igned to imprisönrnpent, and vislted with a heavy 
fine, iforbeing too anxiou^ to procure votes at a former 
election. One said he thought it too late to entei' the 
lists, another ürged the probable shoptness- of. the.par- 
liäment; ä third yentured toinquire-the causb of hia 
interferen.ce to put down Mortimer ; but the fer greajter 
, majprity pleaded the waht of money to sustain a contest 
in times which, they Said, werealready charged with 
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tufficient eviL Priminheiere allegfed the opposite pölx- 
tics of Mortimer as tbe g^rpund öf hls «^position, bat 
there was9.in effect, another and a far de^eper reasön, as 
will be seen in th.e sequel^ for his det^^ined tenacity. 
Foiled on all.s^des» tbe 'Services of thb ^reader's old ac- 
quaintance, Albert Moonshine, were at ^kngth sugge9- 
ted to bim. Albert's fracas witb thecandidate wasia 
plausible ground ^or this propositiöD,^ but tbe reputatiön 
of Mbonsbine was tat so low an ebby tbat.bad hisoiame 
been mention^d tbree days before, Priminbeere woüld 
have spume^ at it. Tbe idea, however, now Struck 
him ias somewbat new, ancl as he was aware that an 
Opponent, however feeble, might answer the lend he had 
in viewy he decided on a journey to the house of M-rs^ 
Moonshine, whose assent was consldered necessary iü 
the first iastance before her son could be consülted on 
any ^ubject. ' . 

' Now it so ^happened that Mrs. Moonshine had ^een 
^ocumulatipg a trea^ure for some time past, in order to 
proniote her idpllzecl som to some eminence worthy of 
nis eondition. \Vhen James Pri^minheere^ tl^ierefore» 
sought an interview with her, and made his proposal 
that Albert should immediately tepair to the scene öf 
action, she could not help oönsidering the occasion as 
highly i)ropitious towards the iattainment of he;* object. 
Mrs* Moonshine was a lady whose character is by no 
means uncommon, b.ut whose success in acqjiiiring and 
mahitaining the dominion over ber son. in domestic lif& 
was certainjy an event of rare occuiTencei Had Albert 
been endowed with the most ordinary intellect this Step 
Gould not have been consummated by his ambitiöus, 
doating motherjvbut the viliage squjre was too uncon- 
sciöus to leel bis bondage, and too indolent to remon* 
strafte had he been able to perceive ik ' 

The pr^iminaries were soon arranged betwe.en, the 
lady and Prirainheer^; and, as the intended candidate 
was then äbsent f^om home, it was determined that the 
aifair should be cömmunicated to him i^ the'first plac^ 
by his mother^ and that he should be despatchedupon 
his honourable,employment with the ütmöst speed he 
was capable of. JBut,. perhaps unfortünately for the 
quondam Calvinist, he- häd^ not ridden far on bis way . 
home before he descried the object of his search Joiter^ 
ing home according *to immeniorial custom« '. Primin- 
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heere was^a prudeat nian, and cautioas eveü to excest; 
yeti notwithstandmg the agVeeinent he had just^opnchid- 
ed, he thought the opportuüity now aiElbrded him of ad- 
dressing Mr. Moonshine too valüable to be lost, and at- 
cord.ingly he stopped his horse, änd ^aluted the careless, 
lounging squire. The lätter had but very rccently 
emerged from the village aleh'ouse, where he had been 
repösing in an arm-chair, maintdined exprisssly for him 
in the chimney cörner during th'e Winter, and in a sort 
of recess at the Upper end of the room in the summer. 
Carl Jones, the blacksmith, the^ofiicial gentleman men- 
tioned in tlie secöiid xhapter,, an attömey's Clerk, with 
three our foür pthers, were following Albert very close« 
ly, having juat concluded their afternoon repast ät mine 
host's« 

** Yoü See that ere man," said Jones, in a most sub- 
dued tone, b.ut sufficiently significant to reach all his 
companions. ^* I say, you see him, don^t ye ?" ^ ' 

Priminheere had just passed the party, having pre* 
vailed on Albeft to turn back with him- 

«< Hi5t!" said the man of öffice. . 

♦*Ohl doii't be afraid, don't cark, Mr.— — ^ Mum's 
the Word; I wouldnU hurta hair of nobody's head; but 
— " here he spoke still ibwePT-*** what can he have got 
hold of our squire for?" 
^*Idön'tknow,*' Said the lawyer.^ ^ . ,' 

^ It aan't for no good, mind ye," replied the blaek*- 
5mith;^*be never was any good." ' 

**.Pshaw> jnan^ when a lawyer is preaent !" ^said the^ 
man pf offic^ jestingly. . " ^ 

♦♦I didn't mention no name," cried Carl; "it's oftcn 
in my mind that he dö hav&a parleywith Satan." 

^ A Strange rise, iödeed^". observed the clerk. 

^^ He tbpught nobody saw him: on the moming of the 
dnel, when he stood pn one side all so sly ; there was 
one.who saw him though^" said Jones. 

**Who?— you mean— — ^?" 

<< Mean what?" exclaimed the blacksmith to the offi- 
cial personage, who had obvioüsly been indulging in an 
abtmdai^t potation. ^^ Mean what, Mr. Sölemn?" re- 
peated Carl. 

" Why-^there was a heaven above," sajid the other 
with gpeat gravity« 

^* OhI ho, faoy hoi" roared Mn Jones. *^ I saw him# 
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to be sure, standing in a c6rner in tlie fietd ; and I can 
promise 70a I never forgot that cunning trick of his.'' 

^^That^B he as was.the Calv^nistic preacher^'* Said 
anotfier of tbe cotnpany^ 

** No, no; he was never a preacher," said Cari; " you 
are a thinking of Mr. Fastenon, a very different kmd of 
man. He as married Miss Hamilton." 

*< We'll get it aH out of the squire/* said the attor- 
iiey*s Clerk. 

"Over a quaftem of thc^best to-nighl," retumed the 
blackamlth. /^Mayb^ we shall be able to do siimmut 
for him, if we mind," contlnued he,^ ^for I c^n't abide 
that crcfcllow." ' 

. ** They certainly haye 6een Consulting together abouf 
something," said (he official man;"*^I would giveany 
thing to know wbat it i9. " . 

*' Why, you're as bad as your -wife," said the cl^'; 
**don't be offi^nded," added he, appeasing with hisbest 
endeavours the rising wrath ofthe exciseman. 

*^Here he comes back again,.I do think," exclaimed 
Carl Jones; "now we shall have it.** 

**Indeed, now I vote that yon say nethitig to hihiat 
prcsent," urg^d the clerk, vehemeritly; «'see how agi- 
tat^d he looks !" ^ 

"Npt a Word, not a word," was buzzed about,^while 
Moonshine passed by. He appeared^ much disturbed, 
as the Speaker had said, and paid no regard to bis com- 
panions. ^ - ' 

''^There he goes— how wherry wexatioüs!" cried a 
little man wbo had contrived io creep intd the society 
uftobserved, and could no longer restrain his, impatience. 

*^ Who the . deyil are you, Sir?" exclaimed Carl: 
"What brought you into o^r Company?" 
^ But the intrudcr answered not, for he was content to 
»link off without further nötige, • 

*• l.et US disperse now, " said the clerk,^" the presence 
of such a fellow äs this ought to make us carefui how 
we behave in the public way." • . 

<*Tltts is a specimen of the infsolence of the lower 
Orders," observed the excis^en,^as he prepared to obey 
the lawyer's advice, and with that the party gradüaHy 
stoarated. ^ * 

We tan~ our^elves unidertake to aave the troubleof 
repairifljg to the viUage ini» for the purpose 6f ascertain- 
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ing the^busmeas^of Prinünhcere with Albert Moonshine. 
fhc eVenlng assembly at that place were Gcrtäirily irl- 
lowed to participate irt the news which ihe squire was 
willing cnöugh to pablish pver bis pipe, and Carl Jones 
slaked bis curibsity not a, Utile upon tbe occa^ion. But 
the.object'of tbe Conference is not stränge to tbe read- 
er, and tbe dialogue wbicb took place wasneitber tedi- 
oua nor iiiiportant to the event .of tbis bistory. 
' Priniinheere ^egaii by representing to bis proteg6 
tbat tbe borougb t^rbich Mortimer wa3 canvässfeg watit- 
-ed a cahdidat^ of spirit tö support its pretensiond to in- 
dependence, and 'tbat no man seeined better quälified to 
assert tbose ri^bts tban. Mr. Moonsbine. Albert, unas- 
sisted by tbe counsels of bis all-inspiring motber, was 
at first doggedly silent. • . ' 

** A man of spirit, a^ you ündoubtedly ire, Mr. Moon^ 

sbitie,*' Said Priniinheere, **ins.tcäd of mixing witb "tbis 

^wretcbed rabble, wtfuld be mucK more hoijourably em- 

ploy^d in soliciting tbe siiifrages of an independent body 

of electors," " 

" Wbat wrefcbed rabble, Sir?*' asked Albert. 

'•Tbcse persans,** was tbe answer bf tbe great nian 
wbo pointed tayi^ards tbetn. 

*< They.are persjons^" obsenred Albert, " wboni I bave 
known for many years, much better' tban tbeir richer 
neigbbours, I can assure you, Do you know, Sir, tbat 
I bavefougb^t aduel?" ' 

**Certainly," answered Priminbeere, somewbat sur- 
prised,thougb by no means disconcerted: "Wbat tben?" 

<*Why then,— Wby tben," retift-ned Albert, "wbo 
' knows wbetbtr I mayn't.figbt anotber? God forbid 
tbough!"J At tbat moment tbe. borrors of Captatn 
OTfonogan and the fatal morning entered awfully into 
bis mind, extmguisbing, for tbe instant, tbe adventitibus 
couragewitb wbicb an extra glass bäd enlivene^. bim. 

**But wbat bas ddelUng to da witb yo,ur following 
Youp mojtber's advice, Mr. Moonsbine, and going dpwn 
immediately to canvass tbis borougb V* said Priminbeere. 

♦' Didn't you abuse my triends just nöw ?" replied Al- 
bert \ " and be^ides, my motber bas said notl^ing to me 
4^bout caiivassing." 
'. ^ No-^but sbe bas to me, and, but for my meeting 
you here by accident, you would kave b^rd ihe wbole 
affair from herseif.** / 
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<*I donHknbw that," exclftimed the inflexible Albert. 

** J3id not Mof timef da you an irreparable inj^ury ?**. 
Said the other, who be^an to be somewhat irritated» 

*' You tnight as wellsay that you have done me an 
injury,** answered Albert, "foryou have marriedtny 
deäT Jane, if you raean thät/* 

*♦ Your dear Jane, indeed," muttered Priminheere ; 
** Mortimer was the man who hurt both of us, and yo« 
feit it so tnuch, that, as you say, yöu were compelled 
to seek satisfaction from him/' 

*^ Satisfabtion Tand what^ äs a religipus man, can you 
have to do with satisfactiou ?'' replied Mr. Moonshine, 
briskly.- > ^ 

Pfiminheere was unable to go the length of proclaim- 
ihg that bis alUance with the Church of J&qgland had 
fendered him amenable to the laws of honour, sin^e he 
well enough knew the c«titrary. 

*^ Listen^ Mr. Pi^iminheere," cohtinued his insjpired 
companion^ with an'^energy he probably had never b^- 
fore feit, and whicb, assuredly, he had neyer practised. 
**I did once dislike this Mortimer, Ibrhe was myrival 
in love, büt we fought, and the matter passed over, and 
with it all hatred and malice— and I hope for ever. I 
never will be guilty of pursuing an old eilemy with such 
hostility as yau seem capabie of. " 
. Andj thiis jJaying, he turned away> leavingbis patron 
to enjoy the reflectioüs incidept to so sudden and unex- 
pected-a resolve. 

Fortune, ho wever, seemed.disposed to hefriend this 
insatiate cnemy of Mortimer, when bis .utmost efforts 
had proved fruitl^ss, as if he should be in^de to owe the" 
accomplishment of bis wishes to any other source 
than that of bis own exertions. The events^ which tend- 
ed towards the fulfilment of this will!be dfjtaÜed in the 
succeeding chapter. ^ 
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"An ordinary racer is known to go at the rate of a nile in twa 
minutes.'' — Gojlssmith. . ' 

• ' ■ . - ' ■ "> 

Ma. SoLAND was not disposed to be idle inpromoting 
the settlement of the mortgage upon Byrdwood. He 
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took a very. early opportnnity pf waiti^g on the attop- 1 

neys wlio posse5se4 the Instrument which threatened ^ 

that estate, ihforraied thetn of the intention which his > 

clicntjMr- Mortimerj entert äihed of paying bff the in- 
^umbrances^ and reqUested that a speedy day might be 
named' for the accomphshipent o£ the business, and de- ^ 

livery of the writing?. Dell arid Head,. tbe lawyers im 
behalf of the mortgageej observed, that they were well 
Äcquainted with Ihe alteiratiofi ; in Mr. Mortimer's for^ ^ 

tunes^ and seriously<:ongratulated him on an event iso un- 
expectedly agreeable, but they feared that the afFair 
could not be^ arranged in a much shorter tlme than a 
..mohth^ as the mort^agee was at that moment residing 
abroad« Mr. Soland inquireä tbe name of theiender, 
but could not gain a satisfactory;answie.r; for he was in- 
fofmed -that the mortgage häd been assigned; and al- 
though Mr. Soland was poUtely invited lo inspect the 
deed,^ yet as the aiäsig^meht wa^ said to have hecn exe- 
cuted at a distance, this Information could not jbe sup- 
plied. Mörtimer'8«gentte6tifiedsömedegreeof surprise 
at this, for he reminded Mr. Head tbat an assignmeht 
"was usually endorsed upön the deed, and that it was 
Singular for the hoWers.of the mortgügein'strument to 
be in ignoraitcie of -^'e name of the assignee. But the 
Jawyer on the other side explained^ that in this particü- 
Jar instance there were two deeds, unavoidäbly soland '' 
that the assignee was in possession of his own deed. -Mr. 
SöIand looked ciyilly.incredulous. - ' 

"fThe history of tbe inatter, Mr. Söland," said the 
other gentleman, " is simply thüs. ?— tnyself and my part- 
ner were for söme years employed by the läte Mr^ Mor- 
timer,.but an unhäppy difference haying arisen between 
us,thatconnexiQn terminatedj. Jn the interitp, orsonuer 
vhere äböut that üme, Mr. Mortijner had qccasion tö 
Ixyrrow mon'ey^ and the persptl '^fhd was willing to lend 
to him, and whose name.youtnäy see.rn.the mortgage 
deed, was a dient of our*s. He sold, his interest to a 
gentleman who.is in th^ ^ons'taht h abit of residing abroad, 
and whose nanie we are really Ignorant of. Instead qf 
requiring thci original deed whlch he might have had, 
hß waSsSatisfied with acopy of^t, from whence an as- 
signment was made, and duly executöd, and thus it is 
th^t we pQssess the original Instrument, Now the rieh 
Mr. Priminheere is willing ta^ buy the intercfst of the 
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assignee, or, mofe properly speakkig« the eq.uity of ^e* 
demption ; I beg pardon the interest. " . , 

** I compreheud, Sir," said Mr. Soland. 

** And," conünued the lawTcr., " even, notwithstanding' 
this .change, he would bc glad to treat on reasonable 
terms with the prescnt Mp. Morliraer.'* 

" That would he buying the equity of redemption/* 
drily observed Mr. SoJand; ^btit I have ho Instructions 
to make such an arrangement; indeed, op the contrary, 
J have reason to knoMr that wiy dient would be mudi 
aVer$e tö such a measure."— -^* Have yp'u," contrnued the 
agent^f -Mortimeis— i-^'have you, Sir, always had the 
^possession of that deed ?" 

*^Of that deed ?" repeated Mr. Head, a little abashed 
at the suddenness of the question, "öfwhat deed?" 

"Merely of that mortgage deed ?" 

** Oh 1 why — yes ' certainly," sald Mr. Head, a little 
comforted at finding that the question had no particuiar 
object. . ^ - > 

" Has there beeii any paymcnt of interest?*' inquired 
Mr. Soland. 

" The old gentleaian paid sotn(B,'^ replied thg attorney, 
'* but the present owncr has been too wild and .extrava- 
gant a youth to get rid of any of his incumbranccs.** 

/*But the interest, Sir?" returniedMT» Soland, notic- 
ing that his fellow-labo.urer in the law was eithrer very 
müch wanting in clearness of head^ or that heiiad lost 
his presence bf mind. ... 

'"Ohino, Sir, no interest has beten paid ^by young 
Mr. Mortimer. He, {las beenr deeply involved in gatn- 
bling transactions, Ave beiieve, and l>as been engaged 
in duelling morc than once, in fa:ct jie is not the man 
from whom we could have expedited much upon these 
occaslons. " 

" You have not told me yet how it canae to pass that 
this deed was allowed to lie so önug ini your office so 
long.?" Said Mr. Soland. , .. a 

** That is a heavy story, Sir," was the answer; *' You. 
had better walk jYito the parlour, and take some refresh- 
ment, and I will try to explain it to you there." 

"I.atn fearfuI,"M'eturned the Qther,.loökibg at his 
wätch^ "that it will not be possible for mje to stay any 
longer. at present ; 6ut let us understand* each' other, 
Mr» Hcady if you pleaiset" cQntinued the attorney for 
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Mörtin^ef ; " at the efid of a tnonth fröm thäs day you. ^ 

wiU prömise to be prepared with the ihoptgage dee'd ■ * ^ 

aM' as^ignment, and all othi^r^apers relative' to thisaf- 

fair, and I shall then be preparied .to pay to the attorney ^ 

for the assignee fiPteen ^höusand pouiids with interest 

^nd costs : now is that So ?" . » 

>' That shall be dQne,ifpossible, Mr. Soland," said 
Mr. Headj perfectly confounded at the firmness of the ♦ 

Speaker. . " ' ' 

*< Nay, SiJh," restimed Mr.. Soland, ^<but will It posi- 
tively be done? Time^ you knöw,^i^valUabIe to men in 
cur pfofession, although of late there has been $ach an ^ 

endeavoür to depreciäte it." ] 

** Weil, I think f may promise," j^ength exclaimed 
the laAvyer on the other side with a smile; and Mr. So- 
land, Unding that he jnust be cont^nted with an ^ssu-* 
rance;^ the fidelity of whieh he couldnpt help suspectin^p^ 
took his leave. - 

The- day of election for the borough which Mortimer > 

had been conning over with so much earnestness,. was ^ 

Bow very fast approachlng^and asjio stranger appeared 

to contest the honour of the, day, Kis return was held 

unequivocally certain. Butwhether fortune haddecided 

on forthering^th^ hostile views of James Priminheere^ 

oi;^hetheKa secret, well concerted and w6ll kept, had 

now come to light at the appointed hbiw, it is quite true, . 

that an abrupt arid ünwelcortie rilniour procläimed a 

can^idate at.'the last moment; and the report, as the 

Poet expresses it, picked up .streng th as it went on, tili 

at length, another späwn of -fame, qiore bustling than 

the first, arose, and the discbmfiture of Mortimer was 

prbnoünced as sure as had been the ariticipation of his 

t^iumph. In fact, (for it is^useless to dlssennble the truth 

of that which was at band,) ofte of the old members, 

urged by his.friends, had, aK^r many importunities and 

numerous refusals, been. prevailed bn to.presen.t himself 

once more tohis old constituents. He had been under- 

stood to have disobliged theni by a particular vote which 

. he had given oh the^Currency Quesdon, and which had 

really proäuced very serious opiniöns to his discredit« 

ffis Chance ofrecpvering their re^ards had consequently 

been deemed quite ho peless, and even unto the eleventh 

hour had been abandoned in despair. But the youth and 

inexperience of the new candidate had been the subjects 
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of considerable discussion^and'Mr. Soland's ability as 
a parliamentary recruiter waa well known. It was there- 
fore conceivedy that astrong eSqrt on behalf of the old • 
representative migbt be succesdful, and might set all 
things right again, as some ofhls supporters were wont 
to say. Accordingly, to the great dismay of Mortimer, 
of Mr. Soland, but to the innmte jby of every onc be- 
sidesy not oraittin^ James Frindyaheef e^ who could Hard- 
ly credit the intelligence, the new candidate made a kind 
of triumphal entry into. the borough. And the anger 
which had been kindled against him, seetned to have 
died away; the affair of the currency had been satisfac- 
torily explained by the e^ertions and talents of friends; 
and universal acdajiations burst from the throng in &- 
vour of the ^atnnnan, who but a month' since hs^d been 
reprobated for his vote against cash payments« Mor- 
timer, unpractised iii the world's great arts, was speech- 
less when he beheld Ihis change in the fickle crowd; 
Mr. Soland took the opportunity of enlightening his 
mind conceming the yacBlations of an. EngUsh mob. 
And in the preaent instance, that mob consisted of a . 
body of independent freemeo, as doubtful as their own 
lio'nour^ and Mr. Soland, though he carefully.concealed 
his suspicions, trembled at the Symptoms x>f change 
which he witnessed^ Apd it soon tum^d büt,- that thls 
aocpmplished negotiator yf^s by ho means deceived in' 
his surmise^.for 'When, on the ßtuiceeding day, hebegan 
to muster. his forces, in anticipatiqn of an approaching 
contest, a most unpropitlous aheration had taiien place*^ 
All '* fond recörds'^ of tKe last few weeks se^med in the 
minds of some to have been utterly 1>lotte4 out; others^ 
to whpse.recollection a paat promise was made- more 
vi.vidly apparent, fdt, as it were, a pain of meniory, 
and shrunk aghast from the c'ross-examination. Even 
the solemn pledge was in a fewinstances neglected, and 
he who had sealed his decision to snpport JVlortimer by 
themqstearnest assertions, now gladly sheltered him- 
self from its binding consequences, imdei" the plea of in- 
ebriety. IndifiTerently as Mr. Soland was in the habit of 
estimating the words of «acot and lot men, he was not 
pf epared for so. convinicing a proof of their fickleness as 
the pcesent. He was truly perplexed: instead of faith, 
he had found couotless perfidies; and instead of veracity^ 
falsehood^wnedfalsehQod*- Yet there wasjtiUareiiii^ 
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&ant who had not bowed the knee to Baial; and the ques- 
tion with Mr. Soland was, whether he could vetiture to 
the poll with so small a number; for whüe he reflected« 
on the one hand, that a vast apparent majority appeared 
in array against him, and that many old friends were 
amongst the faithless host ; yet, on the other, there was 
a Chance of concillating several, whose Yotes had not 
been positively pledged, and a forlom hope, that some 
of the promise-breakers might retum to a sense of ho- 
nour, and redeem their doubtfal character. He deter- 
mihed, however, to advise his friend to decline the con- 
test, acquaintihg him at the same time with the exact 
Proportion ofvoteS) npon which he eonsidered that Mor« 
timer might confidently reckon. But that ambitious 
young man would hear of no such retrograde movement. 
He would go to the poll. He would seil the last shirt 
from his back. He regarded not the faithless violators 
of their word, nor even the defection of old Bravo him- 
self. He was resolved on remaining steady, at all events^ 
to the interests ©f those who had adhered to him amidst 
the gener al desertion ; and Mr. Soland soon pereeived 
that the officer's duty ät the hustings, upon this occa- 
sion, would be no sinecure. But what could four hun* 
dred and fifty voices avail against two thousand? Neither 
eloquence nor perseverance could contend against such 
fearful odds, nor would that last resource of the defeated 
— a scrutiny, be of the least service in this case. Mor- 
timer, therefore, who had buoyed up his spirits with 
the hope of a change, yielded to necessity, and relin- 
quished the unequal conflict. A sense of delicacy to- 
wards his opponents, prompted him jto do this, after a 
poll of two or three days, but not before a very consid- 
erable expense had been incurred. Yet he was severely 
mortified by this failure; the recollections öf his first 
attemprts ät oratory, and of the succesB which theymet 
with» were a source of infinite vexation to him. He re- 
solved not to rcturn for some time to Byrdwood, where 
he would be constantly liable to hear comments üpon 
his defeat; and, in the first transports of his disappoint« 
ment, he determmed on repairing to London witHotit 
delfiy. His sister, who had now returned irito the couii- 
tpy, remottstrated s^ffectionatcly against this stejy; but 
the bittemess of Moitimer's spirit was in its freshness, 
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andy like many who had tried the same course before 
him, he hoped to extinguish his regrets by dissipation« 
London, although not the gayest of gay eitles, prft^ 
sents the new cotner with the most luxnrious and abun- 
dant sensualities. If it be wanting in the cloudless skies 
and cheering breezes of its neighbouring rivals, it ad- 
xninisters, at least, the more sohd and substantial enj«y- 
ments of man. But the unprotected änd the thoughtless 
had better eschew this great metropolis ; for there are 
wolves at every comer, like their animal relations, 
^ bony, and gaunt, and grim/' who count themselves* 
ill-fed, if they fall to catch their nightly victims. Not 
that the poor adventurer is liable to such snares ; he, a 
stranger in a stränge land, may wander from Aldgate 
pump to Paddington, and neither gain a friend, nor 
raise an enemy. But when a more prosperous guest 
arrives, loaded with reputation, and easy in purse,. he 
may do well to set a watch upon his evening haunts and 
moming saunterings. Mortimer had the advantage of 
being but scantily known, and therefore, while he car- 
ried about with him the materials of temptation, there 
was no killing fame to render him the prey of a sudden 
and inhospitable assault. If it were his fate to fall in 
with evil, it would, probably, be the consequence of his 
natural inclinations, rather tkan the misfortune of his 
inexperience. We mustfollow him to the great mart 
of commerce and pleasure, where he took up his abode 
at a hotel of renown, not a quarter of a mile from 
Tattersall's. Not having left his home för any other 
purpose than that of dispelling his mortification, it may 
be readily conceiyed that Mortimer had no particular 
pleasures in prospect, nor any especial objects to fulfil. 
And it was not a little singular, that, as in Paris, he 
had accidentally ihet with a gambling Colonel, so here, 
in London, a celebrated sporting character chanced to 
be in a neighbouring box on the first evening of his ar- 
rival. At first Mortimer paid v^ry little attention to the 
unintellectual, and, in fact, unintelligible talk, which 
was carried on betwden the nian öf the türf and his com- 
panions. ** Twenty to one against Priscilla ; two to one 
against the filly ; five to four against Sir Dick— fine ani- 
mal though, rising five, out of Barbara, dam by Con- 
queror. Shewon the three-mile heat; badly rode though, 
and the Judge placed 'em wrong.'* Such language as 
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this, dull enough in the beginning to an unaccustomed 
ear, at length aroused the attfention of the owner of 
Byrdwood, and, for "want of otber employment, he soon 
joined the society whose conversation had appeared so 
Strange. There was such a pleasing attraction in this 
new scene, that, in the absepce of some more urgent 
oqcupation^ Mortimer concluded that he could not drive 
away care more effectually than by just dropping in at 
Tattersall's on the morrow ; and he, accordingly, lounged 
to the betting-roora, where the greatest activity, was 
prevailing, for the Newinarket meeting in October was 
just at hand^ and it was necessary that the engagements 
for aU the running horses should bespeedily arranged. 
It was three o'clock^ and the room was unusually füll. 
Every shade of character, both personal and moral, 
might be discovered within those classic walls., There 
was the noble, the commoner, the squire, the underling,- 
the Jockey, and the amateur; and there was the miser, 
the prodigal, the black-Ieg, the pigeon, the creditor, 
and the insolvent — the punctual paymasler^ and the man 
who never paid except upon cmergiencies; Mortimer 
might at present be called an amateur, and he had hith- 
erto entertained the most inflexible principles of honour. 
But it required a command^of feeUng almost superhu- 
man to resist the increasingly busy scene ; such energy, 
such anxiety, such eamestness l Signals of greater de- 
liberatipn could never be displayed in the days of the 
most public calamity. Here was a-sallow-faced mortal 
solitarily speculating on the past, the present, and the 
future : ever iand anon he wo, id look up with an air of 
decision, nod his head with some slight communication, 
and liote the result in a large morocco book which he 
held steadily in his hand. These entries were the me- 
moranda of bets to an immense amount, and the writer 
valued his book as the repository of his honour as a 
sportsman. Then you might behold a tall, lean, lank- 
visaged person, with a nose as hooked aiid as keen as 
a famished eagle, sunken cheeks thickly studded with 
deep fissures, and jaws involuntarily starting from his 
wasted countenance. Countless wrinkles were undulat- 
ing beneath his forehead, whilst his eye, peeping from 
behind its bushy promontory, betrayed the shrewd in- 
tellect which was triumphing within. He, too, was a 
party to the business of the day, atkl often glanced at 
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his betting-book ; but, unlike the other» he watched men 
more than things, and calculated the strength of those 
with whom he had to deal, with the same facility which 
he employed in reckoning the amount of cash he should 
be likely to win from them. This man Ad Aot fall to 
encounter the artless Mortimer, who was mixing care- 
lessly amongst the Company. Scarcely another in the 
whole assembly could have met that withering gaze 
without an instinctive shudder, for it most frequently 
betokened the loss of purse or* credit ; but the inexpe- 
rienced visiter, like the lamb in the fable, feit no unea- 
siness at this crafty notice of a suspicious neighbour. 
At another spot might be seen the reverse of this ill- 
omened personage: a robust, florid, well-fed country^ 
man, with a pair of cheeks as natural as the rose itself, 
tightly buttoned to the throat, and emancipated from 
the burthen of betting-book and pencil. He brandished 
a whip as independently as might be over each glossy 
boot, and now and then twirled his broad-brimmcd 
riestly hat with a chuckle of good-humour which spread 
ar and wide throughout his immediate circle. He, also, 
was ^' well known on the turf,'' and no loser either ; for 
Nature, as if willing to reward his social and friendly 
qualities, had bestowed on him as söund a head as his 
heart was open and sincere. 

«Take the long odds, Dick," said a strange-looking 
being at the lower end of the room, very little better at- 
tired than an ostler. 

**I have been doubting of that same, by my honour, 
for some time," exciaimed Sir Richard, tapping his box. 

** What are the long odds ?" inquired Mortimer, who 
was Standing sufficiently near to ask the question with- 
out impertinence. 

**The long odds are the tvay to fortune, Sir,'* said 
the man of lean temperament, bending an anxious eye 
towards the stranger; **but you must bet, not take 
them,** continued he, speaking with oracular delibera- 
tion. 

" I should like to bear some part in this lively scene, 
I must confess,** Said Mortimer. 

** Then you can't do better than bet four to one with 
me against Kennett; five to one against Jubilee; ten to 
one against Snpozy: and twenty to one against Priam,** 
abserved a little fellow, looking ipund very archly >as 
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he spoke: "that is just the State of the odds just now; 
and if you have a mind to it, I'll boök you directly." 

** Softly, Tom," said he of the wizen cheek, "this 
gentleman is plainly a stranger to sporting chances at 
present; I would' hardly recomniend him tö enter so 
carly into the field." 

"I beg pardon, my Lord," replied the other, sub- 
dued;." I was only anxious to accommodate a new guest, 
according to your Lbrdship's- recommendation." 

*' And I should be disposed to recommend him not 
tobet at all/' said the jolly personage, who had just 
moved towards that part of the room. Mortimer ex- 
pressed his desire to bear some share in the specula- 
tions which were going on. 

" You must have a keen eye and a sharp wit, Sir," 
exclaimed the same gentleman; **it*s not always easy 
to be right when we know we are right, here." A good- 
humoured laugh smoothed the effects of this stinging 
Satire; and having f eceived many öther portions of ad- 
vice, Mortimer looked out a spare column in his pocket- 
book, and entercd into a variety of discordant engage- 
ments, vritlj the fullzest which a tyro is prone to. Even 
the shrunkeh peer condescended to honour him with a 
Corner in his coihmbn-place book ; and having now found 
out at least a temporary relief from idieness as well as 
disäppointment, Mortimer returned to his hotel under 
the pleasurable influence of an excitement, which novelty 
is so capable of creating. 

Having no employment in London, he had very little 
difficulty in deciding upon a journey to Newmarket, 
where he might personally witness the issue of his en- 
gagements. Scarcely any persuasion became necessary 
on the part of his new associates, to induce the young 
sportsman to accompany them to the scene of ^ction; 
and he started with as slight a knowledge of the ground, 
as a man who might suppose that Cambridge Heath, 
just beyond the city gates, was but a stone's throw from 
Nevrmarket Here^ again, he was dazzled by the new- 
ness of his enterprise, and delighted with the gaiety 
K which pi'evailed. But he was not yet " very deep,** as 
the phrase runs; and though he should lose every bet 
he had made, the disaster could not make any consid- 
erable inroad upo^ his fortune. Many of the horses 
against vrhich he nad laid the long odds, lost, according 
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to the cUBtomary event of such wagers, but he becsme 
coofideut u[wn this gleam of success, and continued to 
back Ibrge sums agaiast other unpopulär racera. On 
the grand dajr an Imniense crowd had coUected, aa uauaU 
to aee the spiendtd running of the favourites. Laura, 
Chestnut, and Potemski, were the horses most in reputc 
amongst the veteransof the turf. Heavyoddslay ^ainst 
Tumbler and Careless. Several had paid forfeit; and 
many had no further notice than the interest of their 
ovners had promoted. The jockies were ready, and the 
ateeds were led forward in the first condition, all re- ' 
joicing in the fulness of their high mettle. .As Laura 
approached, every. eye was turned towards her; the 
graceful bendings of her neck, her back clothed with 
strength and sleekness, the mighty prowess of her action, 
drew forth the admiration and raptiires of all around. 

Mortimer was overwhelmed by the applause which 
she met, and imagined that he behcld the model of ete* 
gance; he doubled bis bets, alreadyno trifle, upon her. 
And now the utmost silence prevailed; each eye was 
straining for the signal to start. The course was cleared 
at fhll gallop, and the reckleis whip flew right and left, 
to the heartfelt terror of all inconsiderate strangers. 

" They'i-e off!" cried a voice cloae to Mortimer. And 
so, indeed, they were, eight in number, trampling over 
the yielding sod with sylph-like gracefulness. Laura 
had not yet taken the lead, but lingered a short distance 
behind sonne of her competitors, as if restrained by her 
rider. 

"Now Powell! now Chiffney ! now Wilkie!" barst 
forth from the motley group,. encouraging the jockies 
of their own favourites. 

"They've lurned," cried another voice. 

** Now they're Coming to the stand 1" exclaimed Mor- 
timer, with an accent of triumph, observing that Laura 
was first. AtihismomentshetrippedandfelL A groan 
was heard on all sides. Careless now dashed forward, 
followed almost neck to neck by Chestnut; it was a featfui 
Chance. Each rider redoubled his exertions, bis bridle 
lytng looaely on his horse's neck. The game was des- 
perate between the two ; now ihey reachcd the goal, and 
darted in with the speed of a steam-engine. " We must 
wait for the judge3,"coolly obaervedaTeteran, to Mor- 
titner's impatlent inquiry concerning the iasue of tbc 
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contest. Bat he was already in despair; he feit that he 
could not be deceived; his favourite, Laura, had been 
led from ofFthe field, her rider being mortally injured. 
The judges noMT announced their decision; they placed 
but two, 1. Careless; 2. Chestnut. , - 

Careless was accordingly adjudged the conqueror. 
The betting had been very rapid at the close 6f the race. 
Like the intense anxiety which was wont to prevail when 
a twenty thousand pounds prize remain^d at the bottom 
of the wheel tili the final drawing of the lottery, so the 
most eamest eagerness was abroad as the winning horses 
advanced towards the stand. 

**There/' cried a person, throwing a bündle of notes 
on the ground, "Take them, Sir." Mortimer stooped 
and picked up the roll. He had met with a party just 
before the running, who ofifered very heavy long odds 
in favour of Chestnut, and he had universally met the 
wishes of these adventurous gamesters. The parcel, 
containing notes to the amount of five thousand pounds, 
had been tossed down apparently in a huff; so that the 
abrupt mode of settling the loss passed entirely unno- 
ticed. But Mortimer soon found, that, notwithstanding 
these winnings, he had a most heavy balance to make 
up* On Casting up his debtor and creditor account, the 
former preponderated rather beyond the amount of a 
sweeping tcn thousand, for he had betted as freely on 
Laura as he had taken the bets on Chestnut. Still he 
refiected, that his winnings were more than five thou- 
sand, so that, at all events, he would be but five thousand 
out of pocket, and with that idea he consoled himself 
for the moment. 

A stranger is viewed in the different transactions of 
life with an eye particularly opposite to that with which 
we View an acquaintance, or a person' of established re« 
pute. So it is on the turf« An old stager makes up his 
bettin g-book at his leisure, consults his debts and cre- 
dits at couvenience, and, before the settling day, has 
probably taken efficient measures to reduce the one and 
augment the other. Not so with an unknown specula- 
tor, or a decoyed pigeon. Such as these are expected 
to redeem their pledges very presently, and to give im- 
mediate confirmation of the justice of their pretensions 
to associate with the parties who have admitted their 
names kito the books of gain and loss. To be sure^ the 
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lean-visaged peer was not one of those who feit anxious 
for a speedy settlement, for his piercing Vision had 
xnarked out his debtor as a man in whom confidence 
might be placed, and, besides, he had won but a small 
suip oü this particular score. But there is an infinite 
variety of charactel's at Newmarket; and some of Mor- 
timer's heaviest bets were lost to those who, although 
they seldom keep any part of their gains, are, neverthe- 
less, exceedingly eager to have as- few debtors as possi- 
ble. It became necessary, therefore, that the- rieh rou- 
leau of notes should be unfolded, and that approved 
cheques should be given for the residue. 

Mortimer was qUite ready to accede to these propo- 
sals, and he counted forth the notes with nearly as much 
rapidity, though with more good humour, th an they 
came into his possession. The receivers, however, of 
these securities seemed to be men who had been duped 
xnore than once in the course of their experiehce; and 
one, in particular, (for the business was arranged in the 
presence of all,) viewed his payment with no very fä- 
vourable eye. He looked at the notes, and then at Mor* 
timer, then held the paper up to the light, and fixed his 
sigjit intently and portentously upon the signature, tili, 
at length, his mind flashed decision, and he exclaimed, 
**Sir, this is a forgery.** 

*' A forgery, Sir!" cried Mortimer, as much disturb- 
ed as the indignant winner. 

" Yes, Sir," was the answer of the other, who now 
peeped into the hands of his companion, and examined 
the notes which they had just received. 

♦* And these are forgeries too," he vociferated; ^ they 
are all forgeries — what a scandalous trick!" 

Reprobation of this unhandsome treatmentnow passed 
swiftly from mouth to mouth, to the irrecoverable con- 
fusion of Mortimer, who was as yet whoUy incapacitated 
from even Stammering out the truth. 

It was hot-until it was proposed by his disappointed 
assailants to inflict sümmary vengeance upon himj that 
he fetrieved any portion of his senses. ' 

"For God's sake, gentlemen, be a little more merci- 
ful and considerate," cried he ; " I didn't forge the notes." 

'<No, but you have uttered them," was the unani- 
mous answer. 

** They were paid to me by some sharpers just now^ 
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and I shall lose five thousand pounds : Gentlemen, be a 
little patient, I am a stränger here." 

'^ So it appears, but yoü shan't take us in. for all 
that," Said one of the party. 

** His cheques will be forgeries, said another. 

But Mortimer had now recovered the courage which 
a consciousness of innocence always brings back sooner 
er later, and perceiving the class of society into which 
he had fallen, he instantly repelled wirb resolution the 
Charge which had been imputed' to him. His manner 
soon convinced his accusers of their error, and they 
soon agreed to accept drafts upon a banker in London 
for their demands; and, moreover, to endeavour to dis- 
Cover the perpetrators of the cheat which had been so 
adroitly played off. But this lenity, together with the 
apologies which were ofFered him upon the execution 
Ol his cheques, gave Mortimer but little comfort in com- 
parison of the evil which had happened to him. He 
retreated from the spot, shamed, disgraced, and de- 
spoiled ; enraged at his own foUy, and absolutely furious 
against those who had imposed this bad paper upon 
him. He collected tlie notes, tied up the obnoxtous roll, 
and thrust it into his pocket with a füll determination 
of punishing the offenders with the utmost rigour of the 
law. But they, probably, were at this time thirty miles 
distant, and th^ir dupe was under the necessity of aban- 
doning all hope of redress; contenting himself with the 
profitless meed of compassion which was tendered him 
on all sides. Overwhelmed by cont^nding regrets and 
resentments, he repaired to a dinner to which he had 
been invited, a heart-broken and conscience-stricken 
giiest, and, almost for the first time, sought relief from 
misery in abundant draughts of wine. The party with 
whom he was now associated, and to whom, for the 
mpst part, he had been recently introduced in London, 
were universally sportsmen, although of a rank far su- 
perior to those from whom he had just been disentan« 
gled, and, with scarcely an exception, they were men 
of honour. And, which was the more singular, when 
we relate the resi^lt of that evening's amusement, not 
one of them had any predilection for cards, nor encou- 
raged gaming of any kind, except their favourite occu- 
pation of the Turf. It was, therefore, not a little stränge 
and surprising, and perhaps eventful for Mortimeri that 
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a Mr. Jones, one of the quietest of companions, shouid 
suddenly advantage himself of a pause in the conversa- 
tion, and exclaim, — "Seven's the main; what say you 
to a turn at hazard?" Tht temptation was as seducing 
as it was abrupt and even unpremeditated, ai^d cofFee 
being now ordered, the dice-box was produced, toge- 
ther with thbse perilous guests which so often decide 
the fate of acres. Accordingly, sevenwas the main, and 
the party went to play heartily and confidently. There 
was the usuäl luck upon such occasions; heaps of gold 
diminished in one place, and rose in little hüls upon 
another. Suddenly, again, there wpuld come a sweep- 
ing tide, and the" whole surface of the table would be 
changed for the second time. Then you might see, in 
another short mihute, a mountain of money accumvlat- 
ing with rapid! ty, and upon the place where piles of 
wealth but lately stood, a spot of desolation. 

Mortimer, even when untouched by liquor, would not 
have been the man to.have regarded such play with in- 
difFerence, much less to have cautiously withdrawn from 
the assembly. But flushed as he was, and desperate be- 
sides with disappointment and defeat, he soon caught 
the genius of the fascinating game, and embarked lai'ge- 
ly in the chances which were momentarily despoiling 
some, and enriching others. And, like many luckless 
gamesters, hegrew piore infatuated as fortune declared 
herseif against him. He did* not even win at first, as 
sonle do who are ultimately destined to the worst re- 
verses; but from the beginning. waö steeped in losses, 
which his companions forbore to check or compassion- 
ate, because of his supposed wealth. 

There is a time when the victor tires of conquering, 
and though he find perpetual victims to attack, he palls 
at the sight, and retires from sheer satiety., Often has 
the player, ten times bankrupt, returned with recruited 
hope and purse to a deserted table where not one has 
rettiainied to vanquish him. Willing to tender the wreck 
of bis wasted fortune to the piUager, he has been cöih- 
pelled to retreat in silence from the scene of his disas- 
ters, for want of an adventurous band to fid him of his 
last resources. It was far past midnigbt when Mortimer 
found that his companions had gradually declinied in 
numbers until at length he was left alone with bis host. 
As eager for the die/ amidst his heavy losses^ as when 
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he began, it was not without a bitterly regretful feeling 
wben he saw that bis chance of redemption was past 
In vain did bis host endeavour to sooth bis waunded 
spirit ; the calamities he had met with had entirely so- 
bered bim, and he had sunk from a condition of daring 
expectation intö the most abject wretchedness. Scarce- 
ly sensible, he gazed upon the scene of his ruin, then 
seized jLbe dice and strewed ibem involuntarily beforehim; 
then again looked upon the deserted board with a vacant 
Stare, tortured by sorrows and compunctions unutterable. 
Nature at length revived,, and, as if anxious to avail 
himself of the interval, he suddenly started üp, bade his 
courteous änd sympathizing friend good night, and hur- 
ried from the house. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THB SlOXHSnrO OV BOB&0W8. 



• ** Oui„ quand bn veut tenir une affaire secr^te, 

Moins on a de temoms, plus la chose est bien faite." 

Co&irxi£Li. 

** That is so, I can assure you, Mr; Soland ; he is li]t- 
tle less than a professed gamester. I should be sorry to 
speak to his prejudice, but I feel.myself bound to say as 
xnuch if you ask me my opinion on the subject" These 
were the words of James Priminheere, who had met 
with Mr. Soland affer the latter had been making a visit 
at Byrdwood, where he, <rf course, did not meet with 
Mortimer. Mr. Soland was slightly known to Primin- 
heere, and being aWare that he was Mortimer's neigh- 
bour, had made a few inquiries, for the purpose of 
satisfying bis own mind as to the payment of the elec- 
jtion expenses, which had not been light. But the ex- 
pressions abovementioned' did not apply to Mortimer ; 
they were spoken of another resident in the connty, 
whose name had beeu warily introduced by Soland, m 
Order that he might point his subsequent questions with 
greater plausibility. 

"And you know Mr. Querles of these parts V* asked 
Mr. Soland. 

"Perfectly," was the answcr. 

" And Sir James Waters ?" 
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« Intimately.'* 

"And Mr. GrifBn Griffin ?*• 

"Perfectly.*' 

" And I presume tbat you are acquainted with a ^n- 
tleman whom I have seen in London— Mr. Mortimer ?** 

Priminheere caath-iseyes on the inquirer as if to learn , 

the object of makittg that particular detnand of him; he ^ 

was convinced in a moment that Mr. Soland had some 
especial view in putting» the question, and observed, in- 
differently, that he knew Mr. Mortimer well as a neigh- 
bour. 

"And is that all?" asked Mr. Soland. 

"Yes ! — why ? why do you ask ?" said Priminheere, 
with a slightly increased action. 

"I had a particular reason for so doing,** observed 
the lawyer gravely. 

" What reason ? What information can I giye ?" has- 
tily. exclaimed the other with rising Emotion. 

^ There certainly was a solid reason for a question 
which might be deemed impertinent on sopae occasions 
— but, in fäct, some private concems** — Priminheere 
turned pale in spite of all his efforts — "some private 
concems between myself and that gentleman" — Primin- 
heere revived a little — " requinid some explanation as 
to his habits of life; and as he is a young man, I feel 
desirous of giving him all the advice in my power." 

"Certainly!" retiimed Priminheere very briskly; 
*^ and it is the part of a Christiao man for you to act 
thus. But, nevcrtheless— " . 

^* Yes ! nevertheless-— " said Soland, observing that 
his companion had broken ofF abruptly— 7 

**i^evertheless-^but pardon mc, Mr. Soland, "said 
James, " let me ask of yöu the object of your inquiry ?" 

Mr. Soland hesitated a short time in answering this 
demand; when Priminheere added, ** That he had no 
wish to look into matters which did not concern him, 
but that as he had beeh interrogated so pointedly on a 
subject of soöie delicacy, it was but natural that he 
should be anxious to be acquainted with the drift of the 
applicatipn. 

** You seem to be so candid, Sir," retumed Mr. So- 
land, " that I think I may venture to say, that as my 
expenses in conducting Mr. Mörtimer's election för the 
borx>ugh of— of— " 
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"I know the place well, Sir," interrupted Primin- 
heere, " and that you were hi« agent upon that occa- 
sion, and that there was an unexpected and unfortunate 
failure." 

** Should we go on with the case,*' resumed Mr. So- 
land, " and try the rigbt of the voters on the other side 
in the House, further law charges will necessaiily arise." 

** My dear Sir," observed PHrninheer©-^** you must 
pardon me for interrupting you ; I ought to haveknown 
the whole business at once, but I was so dull. You want 
to gain some intelligence as to the solvency of this 
young gentleman ?" 

"That assuredly was, dear Sir, the object of my 
troubling you with questions rather more particular 
than usuaL" 

"And I can afürm to you, Mr. Soland, that I am 
also much interested in this gentleman's capability to 
meet bis engagements. I know that you are also em- 
ployed to settle a mortgage transaction for bim, and I 
will teil you how I am concerned in the business: I 
am the assignee of that mortg^e.'* 

"Why, Dell and Head, the soli^itors for the mort- 
gage, told me" — exclaimed Soland, with surprise-^ 
" that the assignee lived abroad. You have not the as- 
signnient, Sir, have you ?" 

"Yes, I have the deed of assignment," replied Pri- 
minheere; "I cannot diyine what Dell and Head could 
mean by telling you that the assigne^ was abroad. 
There tnust be some mistake." 

" Such was the fact, I assure you, Sir," replied Mr. 
Soland. 

^^I was abroad, probably, when the assignment was 
executed," said Mr. Primmheere. 

^ No, that does not clear the matter up," observed 
the attorney ; ** for the gentleman who acts on your be- 
half, alleged, as a reason for delaying the settlement of 
accounts, that the deed was beyond sea; and I could not 
help remarkingupon thesingularity of the circumstance, 
that the deed of assignment should not have kept Com- 
pany with that of the mortgage." 

There was a stränge overspread of paleness on the 
cheek of Priminheere when he hcard thia explanation ; 
but whether it rose from a feeling of anger against his 
lawyer, for having misled Mr. Soland, or from some 
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other cause, the latter gen tleman did not observe it, or, 
at all eventis took no notice of the change. . 

**To return to Mr. Mortlnter, Sir," said Soland^ 
'^ whom this little digression has shielded for a little 
while— " 

'*Mp. Soland," said Priminheere, after musing for 
some time, *^ what Dell and Head meant is this : the 
mortgagee made, or intended to make, an assignment 
to a person who immediateiy went abroad^-and the deed 
was taken away by that |>erson unsigned, by mistake« 
I believe, upon which I contracted to buy the mortga^* 
gee's interesl." 

** Your lawyer will clear that affair up to our entire 
satisfaction, I make no doubt," said Mr. Soland. 

^ As for Mr. Mortimer," hastily exclaimed Primin- 
heere, whose teroper seemed to have suffered considera- 
bly as the conversation proceeded, '^ he really is in so 
uncertain a condttion, that the söoner we can enforce 
our respcotiye detnands against him, the better. He is 
tiow gone to Newmarket, where his passion for gam- 
bling will, I question not, occasion -him to lose every 
Shilling. Were it not that I have a pretty strong hold 
«pon Byrdwood, I should, I confess to you, be under 
some apprehension. " 

It was now Mr. Soland's turn to look pale, for he had 
no less a sum than seven thousand pouhds at stake^^hav* 
ing placed implicit confidencein the honour of a young 
man who had so many favourable appearances tö recom- 
mend him. 

•* I should be truly sorry to injure my neighbour^'* 
continued Priminheere, '* but, äs in the case of the pro- 
fessed gamester, wiio was mentioned in the beginning 
of our conversation, one must stand upon the watch 
against people who are liable to the strängest reverses 
offortune.*' 

"Your Claim is decidedly prior to mine," cried the 
lawyer, absolutely frightened. 

" It may not be too late, nevertheless," coolly answer- 
od the other, ** to gäin, at least^ a portion of your own. 
Every man has ä right to reclaim that which is bis." 

** Most assuredly," rejoined Soland. •* I am sincerely 
obUged to you for this hint, and I quite acquit yöu of 
aaydesire to prejudice an acquaintasce. You could not 
have acted otherwise under sucli circumstances.*^ 
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And ihus, amidst a profusion of courtesy aad of se- 
cl^t niisgivings, he took his leave of Mn Priminheere. 

NotwithstandiDg the loss of Mortiixier's election, and 
the consequent indifference with which people usually 
regard a defeated candidate, Priminheere could not ft)r« 
bear fresh acts of hostility against the unfortunate pos- 
sedsor of Byrdwood. Yet, although he had just grati« 
fied hiraself by an important communication, which 
could not fail to embarrass and injure the man whom 
he so much disiiked, the discourse of Mr. Soland had 
evidently touched some tender point upon which he waa 
more than ordinarily sensitive. 

In a very few days after this dialogue between James 
Priminheere and Mr. Soland, Mortimer retnrned home, 
But, unlike the ordinary dass of discomfited candidatea, 
trhose noisy career and clamorous addresses are insuffi- 
cient, in the absence of further.topics of agitation, to 
save them from a deserved oblivion, Mortimer found, 
that although his exertions had availed him but little 
amongst a promise-breaking crowd, they had been 
highly appreciated in his own neighbourhood. The 
beUs of the village-church Struck up cheerily to wel- 
come him back again ; smiting faces and greetings, 
which cannot be mistaken, awaited him on every side ; 
hs^d he been the universal benefactor of the country, 
xnore lionour could not have been shown him ; and thit 
indeed was no empty compliment Mrs. Mortimer and 
her amiable daughter had läboured for years to dis- 
charge their duties to their surrounding neighbours ; 
ihat-day showed how well their task had been accom- 
plished. The manners of the poor towards the gentry 
who live in the midst of them are a certain index to the 
conduct of the great ones. Hypocrisy may breed a mo- 
mentary adulation, interest may cause an obedience 
prescribed by power, but the display of afiection by 
those who have not more than their daily crust, is the 
offspring of unrestrained llberty. Deeply mortified as 
he had been, humiliated ashenow was by calamity, and 
meüaced by distress, Mortimer yet feltto the füllest the 
pleasures of the hour. Free from gloomy anticipations 
of the future, regardless of fickle friends and cold^-heart^ 
ed associates, and forgetful of the evils which that giant 
poverty, is so prolific in creating, his spirit . became 
wedded to Joy trom the very moment he bebeld happi^ 
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ness in others. He had started from Newmark^t Ihe 
most disturbed of fortune's outcasts, had desponded on 
bis journey like a man who has drunk the dregs of the 
sorrowful cup, and as he approached the house of his 
fathers, his mind misgave him that the heloved «pot 
would be an abiding place for him no longer. Despair 
had magnified ihe imagination of his losses, and far 
from calculating the remnant of his resources, he shrank 
from thought as from a desperate foe who would assault 
him. And beyond doubt there was some reason for the 
foreboding conjeclure, for election contests are not 
starved, and lawyers, excellent men as they may be, 
must not go unfee'd. His mortgage too, with its accu- 
mulation of interest, must be quickly satisfied ; and with 
respect to the amount of his speculations on the turf, 
they were enormous, much indeed beyond the ordinary 
venture of the most careless stripUng. Lastly, there was 
the sad sequel of the hazard-table; so that if fortune had 
cnce taken a delight in crowning his boldness with suc* 
cess, she had now amply shöwn him in retum the inve- 
tbrate faithlessness of her disposition* 

Butthe cheering groups of the village; the outstretch- 
ed band pressing forward on all sides ; the gladdening 
notes of the merry, merry peal; the distant outbreaking 
of the ancient towers of Byrdwood — all these were de- 
lights more intoxicating than the deepest carousal, and 
at their earliest Coming the foul fiend üed away. 

Sincere, too, were the salutations of his mother.and 
sister, whose budget of news was not suddenly exhaust- 
ed ; nofr did Mortimer, on his part, forbear to recount 
the things which he had seen, sparing, however, all 
mention of his losses. Could Mortimer have remained 
tbus happy, he might have valued bat slightly the ca- 
lamities which had passed; but the day of reckoning 
had arrived, and a bitter pefialty was at band if he were 
unprepared to meet it. 

rriminheere^ who had kept himself closely shut up 
during the triumphant retum of hk neighbour, lest he 
should see the deeds of rejoicing, and be cut to the heart 
by their sincerity,. had not in vain insinuated his opinions 
inio the mind of Mr. Soland. So uneasy^ indeed, was 
that experienced practitipner, that, he employed a per--^ 
8on to give him instant notice of Mortitner's arrival at 
Byrdwood, an event which he purposed to follow up 
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vithout delay by requesting a speedy arrangement of 
bis account. Now no man was more fuUy aware tban 
Mi*. Soland of the extreme inconvenience as well as 
annoyance of making a suddcn demand for more tban 
six tbousand pounds, of abruptly asking for it at the 
house of a country gentlemän, bearding bim as it were 
on bis own estate in tbe midst of bis tenants. After 
some consideration, tberefore, the lawyer deemed it by 
far tbe more prudent step to cause bis bill to be duly 
presented in tbe first iiistance, and then to wait upon bis 
debtor after the first emotions of surprise or regret 
should bave subsided. For there are certain feelings 
which invariably take place in the mind of every man 
wbose misfortune it is tobe a debtor, at tbe momentof 
receiving an extensire demand ; and bowever temp^red 
tbey may be by fortitude an^ patience, a wise creditor 
makes a rule to absent bimself at those times. Mr. So- 
land accordingly determined (witb wbat bappy foresight 
we shall see presently) to proceed to Byrdwood in a day 
or two after bis mission sbould bave been accomplisb» 
ed. Tbe packet of evil tidi'ngs was consequently sealed 
up, in compliance witb tbis intention, and safely re^cb« 
ed its destination, witb a staggering sum total at füll 
lengtb. 

It had been determined on, tbe very day wben tbis 
nnpleasant messenger arrived, tbat Mortimer sbould re- 
ceive an address from tbe neighbouring inbabitants, 
wbo bigbly bonoured and applauded the populär prin« 
ciples whicb be had professed at tbe late election. Old 
Bravo, wbo had become asbamed of bis base desertion 
of Mortimer, Carl tbe blacksmitb, and several other 
men of independence, were extremely active in promot- 
tng tbis act of respect. It was arranged tbat a deputa-» 
tion sbould proceed to Byrdwood House, tbat a Speech 
should be delivered upon tbe occasion, and tbat the ad* 
dress should embody all tbe chief reasons on tbe part 
of the electors, for having tendered Mortimer their suf- 
frages. Some discussion took place as to the personage 
from whom tbis congratulatöry composition was to flow. 
Secretly, old Bravo was desirous ot being the organ of 
these opinions; for no man had read more of currency, 
and poor laws, and reform, and foreign busineates, than 
he. jBut the majority of those wbo. had a rig^t to be 
consulted. were in favour of a more polished orator« 
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Old Bravoy whose friends had not been slow in pro* 
posing bim, washighly compjimented for bis learning, 
and the deptb of bis political researcbes; butbis known 
antipatby to tbe rules of gramtnary togetber witb tbe 
uncivilized use wbicb he was wont to make of tbe eternal 
quid be bore in bis moutb, rendered bim ineligible in 
the consideration of tbese fastidious electors» After 
many fruitless proposals, all eyes were tumed on Albert 
Moonsbine, whose disinterested conduct in rejecting tbe 
advahces of Priminheere had been the subject of great 
approbation, and to bim; tberefore, it was decided to 
apply. Not but that old Bravo remonstrated against 
the choice of an unsensible dolt, as be tcrmed tbe beir 
of Moonsbine Hall: tbis declaration of incompetency^ 
availed the old soldier not hing, for Moonsbine was a 
gentleman, ^ and a great gentleman was Master Albert, 
too," Said Carl Jones; so thät Mortimer was required 
to fix tbe day, and Albert was obliged to learn tbe part 
aliotted to bim, togetber witb all tbe qualifications ne« 
cessary uipon the occasion. Never had tbe young squire 
abstained so long from bis customary chair at Qoniface's 
as at tbis juncture, for bis motber had duly impressed 
her Bon witb the importance of bis function, and as tbe 
duty he ha4 to perform was entirely foreign .to tbe ba- 
bits pf bis life^ bis labours were proportionably exces- 
sive. ^ 

The important morning at lengtb came, and tbe elec- 
tors were assembled at an early bour. It had been put 
to the vote, and carried, that tbe procession sbould ad- 
vance througb tbe village, witb flags and music, in spite 
of Mr. Priminbeere's threats, that tbe party must hold 
themselves responsible for a breach of the public peace. 
Utterly regardless of tbese admonitions, wbicb old 
Bravo had assured them were contrary to tbe law and 
tbe Constitution, tbe deputation moved boldly forward, 
amidst tbe vociferating cheers of tbe accompanying 
tbrpng. Bat they had hardly attained to the heart of 
tbe village, wben James Priminbeere rode up with se- 
veral magistrates and ofiicers in bis train, and demanded 
tbe occasion of the- disturbance. 

*^No disturbance at all!" cried iold Bravo, with a 
voi#e of thunder. . ^ , 

♦*Tbat bttUying will not convince the magistrates,^* 
coolly observed Priminbeere. 
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**Mr. Möonshine," continued he, "I am «orry to 
notice you at the hcad of this gang." 

**GangI did ypu say ?" roared out Bravo. 
. **Officers," Said Priminheere, quite unfiioved;**you 
must now do your duty; you must secure this gentle- 
man," pointlng to Moonshine, *^ and that man 'with the 
tabacco in his mouth." The l^st was cid Bravo. 
' ** And, officers, now I will teil you your dutyl'* ex- 
claimed Bravo; ^ and that is just to Leave me and this 
gentleman alone; you touch us at your peril." 

Great agitation now prevaiied amongst the throng, 
which was increasing, and pressed upon the officers; 
and v^ sooner had the latter advanced towards Albert, 
than an universal^ and menaCing souyid of indignation 
burst forth in every quarter. 

^'Down with the false Calvinis^t down with theiiew-> 
fangled Churchman i" exclaimed one more daring than 
his fellows. 

*'Seize him,'* vocfferate^d Priminheere, tuming r^- 
pidly round to,detect the offender. 

**Sei2e him for what, I should be giad to know?'* 
cried the old soldier; *' a man has a.right to speäk in 
this wide world." 

The officers had now possessed themselves of their 
prisoners, who surrendered without resistance, and wcre 
conveying them thröugh the village, amidst th^ inces* 
sant yells of the multitude ; wheu/ old Mr. Stedfast, a 
retired attorney, came out of his house, in great alarm, 
and bü&tled towards the magistrates, by whom he was 
instantly recognised. This gentleman had acquired a 
sufficient föntune to Warrant )iim in enlarging an ancient 
dwelting hard by, adding a Qight of handsome stonli 
Steps to it, and creating a neat circular gravel walk, 
with a grass-plot and an hour-glass in the.middle. His 
opinion was always esteemed sound on constitutional 
questions, as he had shown upon the ^occasion of quar- 
tering some soldiers in the cpuirty town during the as- 
sizes; and as he was a foe to uproar of every kind, he 
now Ixastened forth to question the reason ofthat dayV 
disturbatice. Without heeding the tattleof a hundred 
misleading gossips, he applied himself to the justice«^ 
who were riding onward in triumph, and having ob» 
tained a faithfui history of the transaction, declared, 
without ceremony or respect of persans, that the capture 
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of the depaties was most illegal. The blopd of the old 
Veteran Bravo seetned lo be quite aroused at this an- 
nouncement, and he eagerly pressed forward to shake 
bands with the defender of his rights. But Mr. Stedfast 
calmly informed the magistrates, ^thathe was no friend 
to turbulent me^tings, as they well knew, and that if he 
bad heard any tbing on that day indicative of a riotous 
disposition, he should have said, ' Let the law take its 
course.' Here, however? was an assemblage of n^en, 
claiming the birthright of every Englishman, namely, 
•meeting for a Constitution al purpose. They had a right 
to go up with an address to the defeated candidate, and 
be regretted that the peace of his native village fihould 
have been so unreasonably broken. " 

**We break the peace?" exclaimed Priminhecre; 
" take care what you say, Sir." 

** Now stop, Mr. Primiö beere," observed Colonel 
Honeyblood, on^ of the niagistrates; "for my part, I 
always thought that you were going too far ; and after 
whät Mr. Stedfast has been kind enough to teil us, I 
really think, considering his years and experience, that 
he must know what is legal and what not." 

** And so you will desert the cause ?" inquired Prinain- 
heere. 

"Our cause is no other than our duty," rejoined the 
Colonel. ** What say you, gentlemen ?" he added, ad- 
dressing himself to the other justices. 

" It is a difficult question," observed one of those ap- 
pealed to, " particularly as we have gone so far : if it had 
not been for Mr. Stedfast's opinion, I should have said 
we ought to have gone on; but for my part, I think we 
had better not ^oceed now without further advice. 
What say you, Sir?" continued the justice, addressing 
his neighbour. ' 

" Why, faith," exclaimed the worthy man, *^I should 
hardly have thought that a man of Mr. Priminheere's 
reading would have got us into such a scrape;^ aB this ; 
but I confess, that I see the matter in the same light that 
you do now." ' 

"And you, Sir?";asked Colonel Honeyblood of the 
remaining magistrate, *^ may we have the benefit of your 
opinion?" 

^ Oh ! I think with the majority," said the gentleman 
s^peatedto« 
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Upon tyhich the Colonel courteously tufned to Pri- 
minheere, and said, that it was clear now that they bad 
b^en rather too .sanguine, and tbat the prlaoners must 
be releäsed. ^ ^ 

^ Very well, gentlemen, Ihis iftust be upbn your own 
responsibility," answered Priminheere, urginghis^horde 
at the same time rapidly from the scene of actione 

*' Now, I hope that yöu will- all return quietly to your 
own homes," Said the Colonel; "and, gentlemen," he 
added, addressing the depütation, *^if you will take the 
adviceof a friend, yo^i probably will give up this expe- 
dition which has iiiade such an upro^r to-day* " 

*'It is you who have made the uproär," vociferated 
Bravo, as the Colonel dep.arted with bis friends, dis- 
chargingf at the same time a volley of substantial abuse 
against the crest-fallen magistracy; 

" "Wliat are tö be the damages of false imprisonment ?" 
cried the veteran again with an air of triumph, as he 
waved his band for the procession to move on^ **Three" 
cheers for Mr. Stedfast, my lads." 

Instantly the welkin rang with acclalnations in honour 
of the constitutional lawyer, who^ however,'had retreat- 
ed already from the field of honour, having slipped un- 
perceived through the crowd. 

Mortimer was prepared for the mark of attention 
which was designed bim, and received the select party 
with great urbanity. But the spokesman of the day was 
by no means so ready with bis. leSson. It is chari table 
to suppose that th^ novelty of bis Situation opera^ted 
more powerfully Upon bim than the dangerfrom which 
he had just escaped. The people assembled to do Mor- 
timer homage, had now surrounded bim with the mien 
of men who deligbte^^ to honour, and all eyes were cast 
upon the SquireJ the chosen mouth-piece of thelrflat- 
teries. But Nature would not stand Albert's friend, and 
he could not borrow at that awfui instant the wit and 
intellect of old Bravo. Something he knew must be döne, 
and tbat very p'resently ; but what could be effected with- 
out Speech or memory, and neither theone nor the other 
helped tke Squire in this pressing hour of need« An un* 
graoious silence reigned. Mortimer, överflowing with 
politeness, lent a condescendin^ ear to the expected ef*» 
tusion; the gr6up around stood waiting wit^ patient 
dignity ; and now Moonshine was just elevating bis vpice 
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with the Word, Sir, dropping^ from his Ups, when a loud 
and heartfelt. Oh ! burst from some rüde visit^r in the 
rear. This was no other Ihan old Bravo himself, who 
perceiving the disaster which he had anticipated, vented 
fbrth his feelings without the hesitation of a second. 
This horrid ejaculation, too, happened to fall contempo«» | 

raneously with whispers of Hush, hush ! which broke 
forth from Moonshine's immediate neighbours at the 
instant of his raising. the syllable, Sir. 

Hopeless as the intellectual coi)dition of Albert was 
at the commencement of the interview, this most unkind 
and ill-seasoned hint entireiy chased away the slender 
force which might yet have rallied and redeemed him 
from disgrace. But the last chance had fled, and he now 
stood gazing on vacancy, bereft of recollection and 
childish from apprehension. 

It is impossible to say how long this mortifying scene 
would have continued, had not the old soldier walked 
boldly up to the seat of audience. PuUing forth his quid 
from a mouth whose* varied hues were not extremely 
pleasing, and spitting at-the same moment on the carpet 
beneath, to the infinite horror of bis companions, he 
delivered an address of congratulation to Mortimer with- 
out tripping in a syllable, and having finished a string 
of fluent compliments, amongst which the most knotty 
points of politics took the foremost rank, he quietly re- 
«umed his everlasting tobacco, and retreated within the 
centre of the circle. Mortimer's reply, uttered without 
premeditation, was elegant though pithy,:and at its close 
the party were invited to a repast which had been fond- 
ly anticipated by several as the most useful part of the 
ceremooy. 

Flushed wilh the congratulations which he had re- 
ceived, and emancipated for a time from the pains of 
refiection, Mortimer took courage, after the departure 
of the deputation; to open a sealed packet which had 
been forwarded to him from the office of Messrs. Soland 
and Co. He knew the nature of its contents sufüciently 
well, but the imnlense calamity which "he had sustained 
at Newmarket had admonished him, when too latev of 
his desperate:Condition, and the parcel remained tili now 
unopened» . - 

A few hundreds more, he thought, as he hastily de** 
tached the seal. Wtthin were several delicately folded 
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papers, (the aggregate belng confined by an ample cir- 
clt of red tapejeach filled with 'words, and dates, and 
figures, and headed i>y the appalling denomination of 
Roger Mortimer Esq., debtor to Messrs. Soland and 
Company. 

The unhappy object of these feil demands darted bis 
eye from page to page, and suih to sum, and still the 
everl astin g *' Brought forward" appeared with ruinous 
precision to mark the rising debc. Tired of his task, 
Mortimer hurried to the grand total, and there beheld 
his imagined hundreds miätiplied into thousands, with 
an accuracy which the carefulness of the composition 
forbade to qiiestion. He staggered back upon a chair, 
and threw the ill-ömened papers on the floor. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed before Mortimer was 
aroused from the stupefaction which had overwhelmed 
him. He was thei\ awakencd by the entrance of his 
sister, who affectionately beso'ught him to acquaint her 
wtth the cause of his distress, for the signs of sorrow 
sat heavily on his countenancer— ^* Six thousand, nine 
hundred and fourteen pounds for conducting an electioni 
— -my dear Mary," cried her brother, starting up, and 
gathering together the scattered hüls. ^^ Alas ! I ought 
not to have told you." His sister remained silent, and 
Mortimer paced the room with excessive agitation. 

** B(B patient, I entreat you, Roger,** said Mary Morti- 
mer after a Short pause, **don't alarm my mother.** . 

" God forbid l" exclaimed he; **but look here, lopk 
at thesc enormotrti charges — so sudden— »so unlooked 
for, so ruinous — ^I am dis tressin g you." 

** Roger, you do distress tne," said the weeping girl; 
<< but we must learu to submit to the chastisements of 
ProvideiKie.** 

^ My misconduct, at least the miscondüct of the at- 
tomey in making such a demand as this, cannot be 
charged on Proyidence, my dear Mary,** said Mortimer. 
** The attomeys fatten on these* cru^l spoils, my dear 
sister," continued he» assuming a more bitter tone ; " see 
what an index of plunder!" and he held up the obnox* 
ious papers : *^ I cannot contain myselfr What is this ?*' 

^«My dear Roger, I must retire a little,*' said Miss 
Mortimer; ^^ this news has been too heavy for me to 
bcar at once.** 

<^ What chicanery !** exclaimed he, scarcely noticing 
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the departurc of his sistcr; "let me see." " ' Perusing 
documents concerning the borough of XV., by your di- 
rection, when I.discovered that the right of election was 
in lue freemeti of the borough paying scot and lot, 3^ 
3«/ I gave no direction," continued Mortimer, talk- 
iog aloud« '^ ^ Attending you, taking your Instructions 
concerning the sending of circulars, when you resolved 
on presenting your^lf to the electors, 13«. 4d.' Thirteen 
and four pence! when he had a dinner at Byrdwood 
which might have pleased a king. ^ Attendances at the 
Royal Oak, the Cid Commodore, and the Chequers, at 
which places respectively "you addressed the electors, 
15L 158,* The unfortunate night when I harangued the 
freemen, and thelr cheering deluded me into a fatal 
hope of success. ' Attendances,' — I have ho patience — 
attendances without end. *Paid your share of erecting 
the Uustings/ don't let me look at it. ' Coach-hire of 
John Smith, a non-resident freeman, fifty miles, &c., 10/. 
10«.' *Ditto John Brown, 10/. 10«.' *Ditto Francis 
Thompson, 10/. 10«.* *Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto,' " vo- 
ciferated Mortimer, in a rage; ^^ Tremendous, unau- 
thorized ! ^ Writing you a letter to inform you that the 
election was proceedlng unsuccessfully, and requesting 
you to State whether you were willing to decline the 
contest, 5«.' I will read no more, the dittos take up 
twenty folio pages, and I am a rulned man;" again eja- 
culated the owner of Byrdwood. •' Very smooth he 
was, with Dear Sir, and Good Sir, and softpersuasions, 
and flatteries, and see the result. Oh, fool! fool that I 
have been! My poor mother and sister, you will be 
again beggared through my imprudence." 

He again hurried from side to side with increasing 
impatience. The repeated knocks of a servant outside 
At length raised his attention. 

**Come in!" said he, in a voice far above the accus- 
tomed pitch.' 

" Mr. Soland, Sir." 

Mortimer stood iii. silent amazement; the domestic 
was fearfuUy abashed. 

"Desire him to walk up." The master's wörds gur- 
gled in his throat as he pronounced them. The servant 
gtädly closed^ the door to do his; bidding, but Mortimer 
abided on the spot where he was, with his eyes fixed on 
the cntrance. Passion struggled fiercely within him, 
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and venturesome indeed it would be« to teil of bis first 
impulse. Footsteps were now heard ascending tbe great 
staircase. There was still an interval for reflection, and 
Mortimer feit, in spite of bis anger, tbat he must appear 
subdued, though bis beart sbrunk from tbe sacrifice. 
** I must be calm," said be, witb a countenance black 
as nigbt. A cold 3weat broke over bis forebead as he 
made tbis resolve; it was tbe kindly effort of nature, and 
in an instant tbe door opened to introduce Mr. Soland. 

But bow cbanged was tbe' aspect of tbat polished law- 
yer! How stränge tbe features of a man wbo, but very 
recently, had been Mortimer'is assidüous friend ! How 
unlike tbe creditor wbo bopes by a well-timed courtesy 
to tempt bis debtor to immediate payment! 

Thus it was tbat tbe lawyer met once more bis par- 
liamcntary dient, tbe former sufficiently prejudiced by 
tbe mysterious bints of Priminbeere, tbe latter bridling, 
at the risk of sufTocation, emotions of anger which be 
feit it rigbt, as well as politic, to quell. 

** Good raoming, Mr. Mortimer,*.' was tbe lawyer's 
first cold salutation. "Good morning, Sir." 

The sligbtest shaking of baiids accompanied these 
formalties.. 

Mortimer could not long restrain bis anger. Holding 
the dreaded packet between bis finger and tbumb, be 
was the first to commence bostilities. 

^ Look at tbis, Mr. Soland," said be. Mortimer dis- 
played tbe dangling sbeets. ''Here is an account for 
an inexperi^nced young man, wbo bas been betrayed in- 
to an electioneering contest by an acquaintance in a 
packet-boat." - 

** Indeed, Sir, this is stränge," said tbe lawyer. '^I 
challenge an inquiry into these papers. I aver tbeir vei- 
racity and faitbfulness. Surely an ambitious young man 
niu»t pay for an overweening desire to become a mem- 
ber of parliament. Did I not beseech you to witbdraw 
bcfore I sent for tbe out-voters?" 

*>Tbat is true, certainly." 

**Have you read the bill carefully througb, Sir?** 

^No, indeed, Mr. Soland. What unhappy yictim, 
think you, would take such a Step?" 

<* Then, Mr. Mortimer,** said tbe lawyer, " you.have 
B»t actfed either fäirly or decently by me." Mr. SoFand 
would haveadded'tlie word gentlemanly, bat there waa 
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a certain fire in the eye of his companion which deter- 
red him, aiigry as he was, from any such risk. Passion 
bas its climax, and in wordy tumults, where blows and 
▼iolence cannot result by reason of the rank and condi- 
tion of the disputants, wrath, like the spent fires of a 
volcano, must after a while decline. 

*^ Mr. Soland," he resumed, *' I will read, your biU at 
, my leisure." 

** Thank you very much, Sir, replied the other.. '* I 
have come expressly from London for the money, and 
now I am to retum home while you ape quietly to read 
an account of long Standing ,at your le^sure. No, no, 
Sir, that's too bad; thatwon't do/' 

^ What is to be done then, Mr. Soland ?" replied Mor- 
timer. 

"The account must be immediately $ettled, Sir," 
sai.d Soland with an air of firmness. 

" I have no objection to pay a reasonable demand, 
Mr. Soland." 

" Tbe demand is altogether correct and reasonable, 
Sir." 

"There we are at issue," said Mortimer. 

"Am I to understand you then, Sir," returned So- 
land with impatiencc, ^ that my bill is to remain unset- 
' tled?" 

"I refuse certainly," said the master of the house, 
/ " to give away nearly seven thousand pounds for busi- 

ness with which I am entirely unacquainted." 

** Then, Sir, I wish you good moming," replied Mr. 
Soland; and he was about to quit the room without cere- 
mony, when Mrs. Mortimer, who had heard louder 
words than she was accustomed to, came in to learn 
the cause of the discussion. 

Mr. Soland's countenance betokened decisive anger, 
änd Mortimer stood erect with a look of defiance which 
might have befitted imperial dignity. 

" Mr. Soland, I request that you will be seated," said 
Mrs. Mortimef . " Nay, Sir, I must insist *• 

Mr. Soland took a seat. 

" JJ^/^^^ Roger, be calm, continued his mother. 

"Madam; I am calm," said young Mortimer: «If 
any one here is angry, it jLs Mr. Soland.*' 

Th^ matter in dispute was now repeated in the pre- 
sence of . Mrs. MorUmcr, who begged of Mr. Soland 
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that he would allow time for an investigation of the ac- 
couiits. 

** Madam/' said the lawyer, " on Thursday next there 
is an appointment fixed wUh Messrs. Dell and Head, 
for the purpose of settling your sonV tnorlgage^*' 

**.Which is a perfect mystery to me^Sir," interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Mortimer; "becausethe late Mr. Mortimer 
was not in the habit of borrowing money," 

'*That may be so, Madam/' observed Mr. Soland; 
** but to return, if Mr. Mortimer will be ready on the 
moming of that day, I shall be satisfied.** 

u Well then, if it raüst be done," said Roger Morti- 
mer— 

" It must be soj indeed/' reiterated the inflexible So- 
land. 

^^ It shall be done, then, and the money shall be paid; 
decisively it shall/* returned Mortimer. . 

Now, notwithstanding that Soland had undertaken 
an especial mission from London for the purpose of re- 
gaining his election expenses, so seriously had he been 
prejudiced by the observations of Priminheere, that he 
deemed himself a certain loser of half his disbursements, 
to say the least. To do the lawyer justice he had pro- 
duced a sufliciently moderate demand, that is to say, in 
the eyes of those who are familiär with such imposts; 
for the inexperienced portion of the Community, to 
whom the per centages of lawyers, doctors, and survey- 
ors appear enorm ous when disclosed in the volume of 
a long bin, cannot be allowed to counteract the usages 
of centuries, merely because the amount is staggering* 
Mortimer might have avoided the terrors of the ac- 
countant, by smothering his ambition, or appealing tb 
the' generosity and independence of a free people: By 
resorting to the protection of a lawyer he had no one 
to blame except himself, and no conduct to find fault 
with, save his own indiscretion. However, there was 
now an instant alterätion in Mr. Soland's manners and 
feelings toWards the family at Byrdwood: indeed, atho- 
rough reconciliation was apparently accomplished, 
through the mediation of Mrs. Mortimer^ between her 
son and the agent, the pledge of its sincerity bein^.on 
both sides understood to be the payment of all arrears 
on the following Thursday. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A OK» OV OXATH« 



** When yoti dunt do it, thon 70U were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were» yoa would 
Be 80 much more the man." MacbxtbU 

Thursdat, the day of the great reckoning< was now 
at hs^nd« HQwever unwilling he might hitherto have 
been to look into his wasted resources, it now became 
imperative on Mortimer to provide for the lawyer's bill, 
the mortgage money, and the accruing interefit. He 
shut himself into his Chamber early in the morning, and 
with a heavy heart drew forth pen and ink and paper» 
Figures were his aversion at all times, but to be com- 
pelled to ränge them on the losing side of the account 
was a task truly burthensome and sorrowfuL The effort, 
however, was made, and when the assets were duly 
marshalledf as the Chancery lawyers are in the habit of 
saying, there lacked a sum of five thousand, or it might 
be seven thousand pounds. Again and again, the units 
and cyphers were put in requisition, but those unerring 
guides, althottgh twisted and varied in every direction^ 
inflexibly gave the same results, namely, a säd and hope- 
less deficiency. Intoxicated with flatteries, and content 
in the society of his family, Mortimer never imagined 
that his finances had fallen to so low an ebb. He was 
sensible enough of his Newmarket losses, which occa- 
sionally caused him moments of bittemess, but the mis/- 
fortune of being unable to fulfil his engagements had 
never entered his thoughts. Now the scene was laid 
open, and insolvency stai^ed him in the face. It was no 
longer a struggle with the sUght of treacherous friends» 
the Wandering nods of former acquaintance, and the 
heartless spumings of fashion. For these evils Morti- 
mer had prepared himself, since he well knew the coti- 
sequences of an unpropitious visit, such as hisiiad been, 
to the turf and the gäming-table. But here was despe- 
rate, reckless, irretrievable ruin. . 

Unable to cope with the miseries of his discovery, he 
bastened to the breakfast room, where his cheerless eye 
and pale counteiiance would have attracted more notice, 
had not his mothef and sister attributed them to the en* 
suing business of the day. 
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His evidently sad condition passed accordingly with- 
out Hiuch question, and he again retired to his room a 
prey to every melancholy reflection, aud awaiting with 
terror a summons to attend the indefatigable Soland. 
There was no room for consolation upon this head. 
Other men might fall in keeping their appointments, 
and other occasions ihight be productive ot delay; but 
a Liondpn lawyer,. with seven thousand pounds in pros- 
pect, and one too of Mr. Soland's punctual habits, could 
not tarry. Mortimer lay nnder the extreme pressure of 
time and circumstance, and as the iiour ^dvanced his 
agit^tion grew also. ^'Byrdwopd must go,'* — saidhe.to 
himself, in a frenzy of despair, '*and we must be out- 
casts. My raother and sister dependant and penniless»— 
impossible V He Struck his forehead with the anguish 
ojT a desperate man. 

**Theforgednotes;OhGodl*' A gleamof hopedart- 
ed across his mind. It was a moment of weakness, of 
temptation, of triumph for the angel of darkness. Mor- 
timer rushed to his bureau, frantic, as if in search of 
hiddcn treasure. The notes were safe ; they lay^ in the 
same packet which häd been thrown on the ground at 
Newniarket, and in the same position as when he folded 
them up. Though not superlatively executed, they were 
such as wQuld elude an ordinary eye, They had been 
detected only by men, long accustomed to the arts of 
those wily practitioners wlw> had duped Mortimer. He 
seized them with eagerness, and counted their fallacious V 

cost. Five thousand pounds neither more nor less, and ] 

five thous,and pounds would relieve him from embarrass- 
inent and disgrace. He could privately reimburse the \ 

loser afterwards, could make up the damage done to the 
public in a hundred ways, could atone for the offence at 
his leisure, and pay a retribution of a thousand fold. i 

He thought not of death, nor of ignominy, nor of ca- 
lamity to others ; the spell was too strong, for instant ^ 

deliverance was the premium for cri,me; abasement and ^ 

poverty alone remained for surly yirtue. Consci^ce 
strove in vain to do her office, and he who, but a few 
days since, would have tossed the cheating paper into 
tbe Street, now viewed it with the eye of a miser, and 
placed it in his pocket-book as a jewel of the first.value. 
Still the fear of detection was not entirely absent from 
his mind, for he hesitated much whether Mr. Soland 
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should have the benefit of bis newiy found treamme; or 
vhether ic shoald be paid to the lawyers for the moti* 
gage, or whether part should be givcn to the former, 
and part to the others, or, indeed, whether he should 
not hasten to London after the settlement, and pay the 
forged notes to bis bankers. At lehgth, after deliberat- 
ing upon bis fatal purpo^e, he deemed it most secure t» 
let the mortgagce receive bis five thousand pounds and 
scarcely bad be come to tbis resolution, wben it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Soland had arrived. 

if fortune had been disposed to lend Mortimer the 
least aid, there was a fair opportunity on tbis day for 
her Services. The weather was more than usually incle- 
ment, the roads in a ruinous condition as far as horse» 
and vehicles were concemed, and Mr. Soland's favourite 
märe bad fallen lame on the previous cvening; but a 
loan from an obliging friend soon remedied the last ac- 
cident; and at a crisis like tbis, there was faardly a law- 
yer in the metropolis wbo woald not have bade defiance 
to the Clements and the roads. 

The first matter of business was the liquidation of the 
election accounts, and tbis being very speedily des- 
patched by a cheqne for the desired sum on the one 
band, and a receipt in füll of all demands on the other, 
an adjournment to the office of Dell and Head, for the 
purpose of settling the mortgage according to appoint- 
meiit, was proposed and agrced to. 

Mortimer and bis agent soon arrived at the oflice of 
the attorneys above-mentioned. They were fully expect- 
ed, and after passing through an avenue of railed closets^ 
and raised desks, where the sharpest wits are concocted 
and the duUest wits made keen, they found themselvea 
m an inner room, where the beads of the firm received 
tbem with much civility. James Priminheerc also, who 
was seated at the table, rose upon their entering, recog- 
nised Mr. Soland, and bowed to Mortimer. Some com- 
mon-place compliments of the day then followed, and, 
subsequently, a pause of some minuets, whilst the law- 
yers were collecting and looking out ihe varjous deeds 
and papers. Priminbeere- took up the newspaper, and 
carelessly threw bis eye over the largcr piints. Morti' 
mer surveyed every corner of the apartraent, having 
sFummoned as much courage to bis assistance asbis na- 
ture was capable of, «nd that was not inconsiderahle« 
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Over the chimney a. law almanack was appendanjt, to^" 
taining the füllest particulars of terms, holidäys, saints' 
daysy Old Bailey Sessions' times, solar and lunar varia« 
tions, together with a variety of olher useful matter s, 
and an ample print at top of the New London Bridge. 
Still higher up was an engraving of the greatliord Mans- 
fieldy corresponding with a similar plate öf Lord Chan- 
cellor'Tharlow, at the opposite end of the room. Large 
irQn boxes filled with deeds, and inscribed with the names 
of the owners, reposed in niches on all sides. Many a 
secret tale and stränge hatchlng qf things lay buried 
there. Papers, innumerable as eastern locusts, lay scat- 
tered abroad in bundles of infinite variety, some half a 
yard in height, the product of a twenty years' suit in 
Chancery, öthers just peeping from their pigeon-Jioles, 
the embryos of future litigation. The Statutes at large^ 
with other imposing volumes of gigantic size, crowned 
the scene. 

Mortimer was still employed in contemplating these 
insignia of office, when an inimitable "aheml*' an- 
nounced that the transactions of the day were ready. 

** The morigage money 15,000/. and the interest 
4,500/. at four per cent and a little bill of costs 419L 
19«. iHd. — does that Statement agree with the paper 
whi<Jh we have giren you, Mr. Solan d V 

These words introduced the business ; they were Mr. 
Dell's most silvery tones, and might almost be said to 
have vied with thos^ of the great Chief Justice, whose 
Portrait hung above them. 

"Quiteright, Sir," returned Soland, with a voiceand 
manne rof absolute compostire, accompanied by a bow 
fully equal toits captivating original in the steam-packet 
J <* The mortgagee abroad, and the assignee,— this 

I gentleman," said Mr. Dell, pointing to Priminheere« 

^ Üpon that subject," said Mr. Solaiid, ^*a doubt has 
arisen in my miqd, which I am sure that you can clear 
up satisfactorily.^' 

•*Mr. Priminheere the assignee of the mortgagcl" 
excIaimed^'Mortimer with astbnishment. 

The earnestness of the Speaker excited surprise, aiid 
rather disconcerted Primmheere, but Mr. Soland im* 
mediately proceeded. 

*^ The circumstance is, doubtless, attributäble to mis*' 
take/' Said Mr. Soland; ^ but Mr. H«ad certaiuly in* 
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formed me that the assignee of this mortgage was abroad^ 
and that Mr. Priminhftere was wlUing to buy the eqüi- 
ty of redemption." 

"Tobuy the equity of redemption !" interrupted 
Mortimer. 

"But," continued the lawyer, '*Mr. Pfiminheere, 
on the contrary, as well as you, Mr.' Dell, acquaiuts me 
that he is the assignee, which, you know, is an entirely 
different matter.'*. 

** I am very glad to have had kn opportunity of afFord- 
ing you a proper, and, I hope, a satisfactory Solution of 
this business," returned Mr. Dell; ^* the truth^is, that 
iny partner led you into an error. Mr. Priminheere 
made you acquainted with the real fact, which was, that 
the mortgagee intended to seil to an assignee Whöwent 
abroad taking with him an imperfect deed by mistake. 
Then Mr. Priminheere purchased the mortgagee's in- 
terest, and I believe he took the mortgage deed home, 
and undertook to procure the signature of the party 
abroad. That is so, Sir, is it not ?" 

** I had a friend at that time," rpplied Priminheere^ 
*^ to whom I was enabled to confide the deeds with con- 
venience to all parties, and- with the consent of the law- 
yers I sent out the proper documents, and " 

'* You made your title complete, Sii^ under our sanc- 
tion," Said Mr. Dell. 

^* Just so," obsiprved Priminheere. 

^'The circumstances now appear to be clear and na- 
tural enough," said Mr. Solahd. 

** Although not very neighbourly," said Mortimer. 

'^I think that wemay proceed to business now," said 
the agent. ^' You see, Sir," continued Soland, addres- 
aing himself to Mortimer — ^'^ You see, dear Sir, that the 
matter which appeared to be so. stränge was the Separa- 
tion of the two deeds from each other — like husband 
and wife^ they ought always to be together— and, even 
now 1 can hardly understand why the^e gentl^men 

should not have had the assignment " Mr. Soland 

stopped for a moment, but there was no answer. " How- 
ever," he went on, '* there might have been reasons for 
that, or it might have occurred by accident or ". 

**Go on, if you plea&e," exclaimed the impat^ient 
Mortimer. 

'•Well, then, as I was saying, there is now nothing 
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Strange in the transaction, because here is the assign- 
ment, duly executed and ready to be placed in the hands 
of my Client.'* Soland accocnpanied this Speech by 
holding up the deed in his band. 
. ^ Oh ! I beg pardon," he resumed, ** this is themort- 
gage deed : where is the assignment ?" 

*'I was hardly aware," said Priminheere, "that the 
assignment would be wanied. It is my security." 

** But as soon as you iiave received your money, dear 
Sir," Said Mr. Soland, with a mpst appeasing air, "the 
security will no longer be necessary ; it will theo become 
the property offny dient, Mr. Mortimer." 

*' Surely he will be satisfied with the mortgage deed," 
Said Priminheere. *'What more can be necessary." 

" You have surely brought it with you ?" asked Mr. 
Soland. 

*' I am desirous of doing every thing openly and fairly, 
and, therefore, possibly 1 may have done so," returned 
Priminheere ; *' but it does not follow from thence that 
I am bound to deliver up the deed." 

'Misk your own ' agents, if you please, dear Sir," 
said Soland with some emotion. 

Some little consultation now took place between the 
parties on the other side. 

**It seems," said Mr. Dell, *<that Mr. Priminheere 
entertains a groundle^s nolion of the value of this in- 
strument, and, probably, Mr. Mortimer might have no 
objeclion to oblige him in this instance : there will be 
the mortgage deed itself." 

*'.Really^ Mr. Dell," replied Soland, "you are too 
familiär with ihe course of business not to knöw that 
this is a most unusual application." 

Mr. Dell courteously bowed assent. 

Ariother consultation theh ensued between Primin- 
heere and his agents, when Mr. Head inquired private- 
ly, whether he had not, in fact brought the deed. Pri- 
minheere admilted that he had* 

**It must be produced and surrendered up, Mr. Pri*, 
minheere, I assure you, if you are-desirous öf receiving 
this money," said Dell. • . 

** Even if Mr. Mortimer were willing to waive his 
right," observed Mr. Soland, ** I should feel it my duty 
to insist upon the delivery of such an important instru« 
ment as this«" 
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*' No,'* was Priminheere's decisive answer. 

^ I will agree to this, ihough," said he, after some he- 
sitation, •* you shall leave 2000/. on mortgage, and then 
i shall retain ihe deed. *' 

^ But why retain the deed at all ?" said Soland. 

Mr. Dell facetiously smiled at this, and remarked, 
' that it was impossible to convince Mr. Priminheere of 
his mistake on the subject of that instrument. 

" Let 5000/. remain," said Mortimer,^ « and I will ac- 
cede to your proposal." Mortimer just then reflected, 
that here was an auspicious occasion for his escape from 
.the commission of a forgery. 

"I should recommend your settling the afiair at 
once," said Mr. Soland. 

"Five thousand pounds !" exclaimed Priminheere, 
bis avarice struggling with the policy which he had at- 
tached to the retaining of the deed. ** Five thousand l" 

"Not less," observed Mortimer, who began to feel 
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James Priminheere then retired for an instant, and on 
his return placed the important deed upon the table, { 

adding with a careless air, that he could not have ima- 
gined that the delivery of the assignment could be of so 
much consequence. Yet he gazed with extreme eam- 
estncss upon Mr. Soland, who slowly unfolded the deed, 
and uppn Mortimer also, who iooked upon it with un- 
feig^ed astönishment. Mr. Soland took the precantion 
of comparing it with his abstract, and examined tt with 
the ipinutest attention, holding it to the light as if to 
read it the more easily, and carefully watching the sig- 
natures, whilst Priminheere regardedhim with signs 
of fidgety imp^itience. 

** It is of no consequence," said he ; ** it will be thrown 
into some deed-box, and utterly forgotien." 

*'No, Mr. Priminheere," said Mortimer, '*the cir- 
cumstance of my father's embarrassments is so marvel- 
lous, that you may rely on*it, it will not find its way 
into oblivion quite so easily. It shall stand the testof a 
hundred eyes and opinions first." 

^ But you have no doubt, you have no objection to 
pay the money ?" asked Mr. Soland. 

"Oh, no — none," replied Mortimer, with apparent 
indifference ; ^ however, perhaps the deed could be left 
with my agent, and the matter pustpuned for a short 
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the value of the proposal, and trembled exceedingly. j 

The lawyers, on eilher side, remained silent during thia | 

interval of deliberation. Their business lay wkh the 
parchments and papers, tiot, as they well knew, wlth 
the acts and intentions of their clients. 

"Something more than 2000/. th^n, and less than 
5000/.'* Said Priminheere, fixing his eye on Mortimer , 
with intense anxiety. 

*' No, impossible !'* returned Mortimer, wilh a man- 
ner increasingly hurried. 

"Impossible, is~that impossible?" said Priminheere, 
grasping the deed with his right band. '*.Think, Mr. 
Mortimer, you wUI have disencumbered your estate of 
the greater part of its burthens, — and — and — " he added, 
in a whisper, " if you will but comply with my wishes, i 

with respect to this deed, I will be your friend for ever.'* 

" Or my enemy, I presume," answered Mortimer, no- 
ticing the determined air of Priminheere. 

** You are right, Mr. Mortimer,'* 

**Iti8afierce alternative," said Mortimer^ "but I 
mustbefirm." 

Priminheere again let go his grasp of the deed of 
which he had instinctively possessed hiniself, and rested 
his elbow o;i the table as if to devise some new scheme. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Soland, " are your arrange- 
ments completed ? I am desirous of retuming to London 
to-night ; I have given my opinion on th% subject." 

" Oh, yes l" returned Priminheere, " we have not been 
sufferers for want of your good offices." 1 

" Will you be content, Mr. Mortimer," said Soland, ] 

disregarding the tone of irony with which he had been 1 

addressed, ** to leave this nooney as Mr. Priminheere 
requests?" - ( ' \ 

** I have decided I will not," said Mortimer; " I will 
not yield, unless 590Ö/. are reserved." 

**And I, on my part," cried Priminheere, "am not 
bound to yield either;" and he flung the deed across the 
table, with a violence which betrayed his loss of tempen 

."There," said Mortimer, throwing his bündle of 
notes upon the table at the same time ; " the affair is 
now settled." » 

Primin beere showed no Symptoms of assent, though i 

Mortimer looked steadily at him when he.spoke thus. 

" Soland;" resumed Mortimer, handing a cheque to 
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him, **be kind enoug^h to write the sum due upon that 
drafty deducting 5000iL which lie here upon the table, 
and I will sign it," 

Priminheere still appeafed to linger, as though he 
were desirous of another negotiation. 

^^The affair is concluded, Sir,"'said Mortimer, with 
an air of decision, ^* and Byrdwood is mine.*' It was a 
declaration from which there could be no appeal. 

The customary signatures and receipts were then des- 
patched with all due ceremony; Priminheere's agents 
were presented with the notes and cheque; and Morti- 
mer's friend, on his part, was not back ward in accept- 
ing the mortgage securities, and amongst thenL, of the 
faraous assignment deed. 

Priminheere spoke no more, and Mertimer had his 
reasons for maintaining as convenient a silence as he 
could. Both.parties were heartily anxious to be relieved 
of the fearful restraint under which they had so long la- 
boured ; atrd even the lawyers seemed more than usually 
pleased to be rid of each other's society. 

Mr.. Soland returned with Mortimer to Byrdwood, 
whence, after a substantial repast, he set off for the ca- 
pital. But, before he quitted the mansion of his host, 
he could not help tendering his counsel and assistance, 
in case they should be wanted. 

" You have acted honourably by me, Mr. Mortimer," 
Said Soland, (who, though fond of the main chance, was 
a kind-hearted and sincere man,) '* and should any cir- 
cumstance happen to perplex youj I shall be happy and 
willing, as a iriend, to offer you my best Services." 

Mortimer expressed his obligations for this burst of 
spontaneous regard, which was the more praiseworthy 
on the part of Mr. Soland, because he foresaw the di£R- 
culties into which it was more than probable his host 
would speedily be plunged. 

As to the rest of the party, the lawyers of Primin- 
heere remained in their office, cogitating over fresh in- 
tricacles, and devising new schemes for the advantage 
of their Clients, as well as their own personal benefit. 
Priminheere himself departed immediately, and retum« 
ed to his own place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WAmmras. 

" Take heed ! have open eye^'^-^SHAKSV^BS. 

^ Threji ör foar days had paSfeed since the settlement 
; of the affair of Byrdwood, and Mortimer fondly- hoped 
that the bold sJtep he had ventured upon would be free 
from dahger. He pften trembled, BQtwithstanding these 
sangtt.ine hopes,'aiid bis family cbuld not but perceive 
with wonder, an alteration of mannef so foreign to his 
character: for in spite.of the expectations he was now 
indulging, an anxiety, gloomy and constant, wasted his 
once sprightly countenance. 'Cönscience would intrude 
her displeasing sallied, and fear wouTd ever and anon in* 
vade his solhary hours.- But titne was passing on, and 
^ xnatters went on as Xisual; expeiises, indeed, the sourCe 
of future distress ähd embarrassment» were rising up; 
still, of thesje Mortimer thought little, for the present 
. danger had, for the moment; banished aU other CQnsi- 
derations. ^^ - „ 

*A weejc, at length, elapsed, (se;yen days of terrorfor 
Mortimer;) ten days, a fortnight, a month, and his 
dreams of SLecurity began to brighteh.* If -he should have 
«scaped, how glorious^ he. imagined, wa^ the chance I 
how critical the instant when the deed was done ! He 
was preparing'fpr a joumey of some weeks to London ^ 
and^ previouslyto his depärtore, resplved toihake a few 
^Visits, which the ^disturbed State of his miud had occa- 
sioned him hitherto tp oeglect. - These calls, however, 
were deferred, from various accidents, to theday before 
his leaving, and.on the following s^ftejmpön he had set- 
tled: to quit Byrdwood for the„ present A man who is 
not quite on gdod terms with himself, is apt to be füll 
of Jancies; and so it was that Mortimer deemed hia re- 
ception at the houses where he weiit, not by any^neäns 
so favourable as usiiaL It was the more singuIar, he 
thought, because it was well known thätiie had paid 
o£r the demands on his>estäte; änd he was, moreover, 
young, unmarried, and, as far as the public kne w, inde- 
pendent Still he fßlt dissätisfied^ and uneasy^ and before 
his retum home he took considerable pains tp compre- 
hend the meaning i^f this change. But in 'passing through 
the villagei he met .Priminheere, who, surveying him 
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with a sjtern, and^ to one xonscience-stricken, ä t^rrific 
glance, passed pn>bruptly without further notice. At 
another time he wpuld have questioned Xhk $uddenness 
of this manner towards a.neighbour; but the events of 
thö moming had worked powerfuUy upon an ^bashed 
spirit, and ]\fortimer, for the first time^ alunk awäy dis- 
heartened. Indecd, he was so much Struck wilh this 
last incident, that he shut himself up in his apaftment 
for a considerable timeb , . - 

Mortimer had scarcely left home, as we have ju^t 
xnentioaed« when his si&t^r was informed that a gentle- 
man was desirous of seeing her immediately. The ser- 
yant added, that itwas with difficulty he could restrai^ 
the strange*r from foUöwinghlm, so earnest and impor- 
tunate was his claini to be admitted. It wa^ instantly 
agreed ihat Miss Mortimer. sliould see thi^ urgent vlsi* 
ter, and he was accordingljTshown into the room where 
the youBg lacjy and her mother. wene. He was no other 
than Charles Priminheere. Mary Mortimer started and 
turned pale, and Mrs. Mortimer tegarded him with an 
air of much distance, fot. her. daughter had disclosed^ 
without reäjerve, the eyents which had happened m 
London. . / 

^^ I ara conscious how strongly an apology is nece^sa- 
ry," Said "the yaungbarristep; ** but I.am sure that Miss 
Mortimer will acquit nie of any intention to intrude upon 
you unnecessarily.*^ , ' . '^ . 

: "I would presume as much as can be in your favpur,'^ 
Said Miss Mortimer. - 

** My dear Miss Mortimer/* re turned Priminheere, 
.**you may rely pn it, that I should Jiot häve -appeared 
here without some very serioua reason.*' 
. ** You alarm us, Mr. Priminheere," said Mary ; " can 
any thing bave happened ?• ' - , 

- "No, no; do not frighten yourself, I heg of* you/' 
replled the Barristef ; *' nothing has happened yeu'* 

" You lay a great stress. on' yst^ Mr. Priminhfeere,'* 
observed Mrs. Mprtimer:^ " what news do you l)ring 
US?" ' •' . • , •- V ^ 

*^Nb bad news at presejnt; pray^ be calm^ Mr5# Morti- 
mer," Said Charles Priminheere, "andallow ine to 
speak With your daughter in private.— J[t isi not upon 
any subject connected With^myself, I assure you^" con- 
tinued he. 
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- *• There cannat be any thing, Sir,*' said Mrs. Morti- 
irter,. t' which I inay not be at liberty to know as well . 
eä 'liay daughter." 

' /" My deai^ Madamv ' »aid Priminh(eei*ej >* there is no 
Intention ou ray. part to keep you in the dark; but the 
cotninunicadon which I^isU to nuake^I caimot, in jus- 
tice to myt)wn feelings, mention iti the prescnceof mqre 
thati one persofi. " ' - '\ 

•"' Then it must be something in which you' have a 
personal concern,'' i^etumed Mrs. Mortimer. 

' ' No, Madam, on mj honour, *' repeated Charles Pri- 
minheere. / • ^ - ' 

<* Why liiay not my^mother he'ar it?'* asked Mary 
Mortimer. ' ^ ' 

_ *' Miss Moutimer,'* saidrCharles,^ " this discussion is 
becoming very painful tome. I stand, as I shall be able 
to convince you, if you wiltlend me a private audience, 
in ^n extremely^elicate Situation. Give me the hearing 
I, reqnite, and you shall know all; but if ypu will pqrsist 
in denying it, Üregret, I am indeed sorry to say it, but 
I cahnöt speak further. It is abput your brother, Mary,'* 
Said he? addressing the younger Jady, in a Ipw voice. 

*' About my brptberj there can be no härm in acced- 
ing to Mr. Priminheere's reque^t, my dear mother.*' 

'" It is'of greät importance that you should know the 

businfess," Qontinued Charles^ *'.and «time is valuable.'- 

**Heavens! my brother," cried Mary, with much 

agitation. •*' Mother^ I must presume upon yöur kind- 

ness. Mr* Priminheere, I will go with, you toanother 

robtn." . ^ 

- ** And where is my son, Mr. Priminheere ?" said Mrs. 

Mortimer, equally diö^turbed. . 

**Be content, dear Madam,*' replied Priminheere, 

*f your son isperfecilysafe; no accident has happened 

~ to' him;T— and the Information which I am abput to give 

your daughter, is solely for his future good; perhaps, I 

niky adä, his security." 

Mrs. Mortimer, upon hearing this, obser.ved, that 
ßhe wo.uld' t'etire for a short time; but no sooner was 
the season for .eyplanation' allowed hini, than Charles 
Priminheere becattie greatly agitated. 

^* You wijl not t>e sUrpris^d, my dear. Misa Morti* 
irtier^'' said he,." at the distu^bed condition. of my mind, 
when I teil jou, that my"^ own brother- is as much the. 
subject of Ulis cpnversation as Mr. Mortimer." 
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"Indeedt no-duel, I trustt" exciaimed the affrighted" 

'* No. I am doing you a wrong by withholding my 
IntelUgetLce so long: and yet I hardly knaw how to break 
it to you. I was apologizing for" iJie apparent uneasi- 
ness under vhich 1 labour. your brother, however, ia 
Bafe, let.mc repeat it, and tliere is no dtiel, nor any 
Chance of such an eveni. But — " 

"But, what?" Said Mary Mortimer. 

Primitiheei«'s distress increaaed, in deßance of bis 
exerttons to command himself; and it was not üntil he 
had been urged more than once to reveal bfs seccet, that 
he ventured to speak again. 

" You must beware of my brother," Said he at last, 
with an air and tone of earnestriess vhich cohvinced 
Miss Mortimer that he was senous. 

" How ! in what respect?" 

"Perh.aps this Information will be su^cient," said 
Charles; *'you know bow painful it is to talk unplea- 
saBtly of a brotUer." 

"Indeed I dö," replied the young lady; *'but I am 
in the dark— qadly in the dark," continued she. 

"Well Ihen, let me advise you," said he, **to urge 

your brother'fl ibstant departore for London, as soon as 

. ne retums, without the delay of aquarter of an'hour; 

and again, let me press it upon you, let hitn avoid my 

brother." 

"But," retumed Miss Mortimer, with calmness, 
"allhough itis, indeed, very ktnd, very kind, o» your 
part, to have said this; perhaps, your news may be prfr- 
mature; you may, (it is possible,) you may have mis- 
taken the meaning of some circumstances. Could you 
not be mopeexplicit?" 

," Miss Mortimer, I am not mistaken ; I pledge my- 
self to the literal accuracy of my Statement to you." 

" But my brother is obstinate and brave, and he will 
either remaia in the cöuntry to face the danger, should 
we teil him, or we ^ust be silent on the sabject, and 
allow him to depart at his own convenience." 
■ '< He must be told, Miss Mortimer: he stay» at his 
. peril. Muat I teil niore'? Will you not act as a friend, 
. and spare me further ?" 

"Mr. Charles Priminheere, I conjilreyou if you real- 
ly have any regard for me, to aay a little more. Speak 
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upön the nature of the threatening mischief. You de- 
sire that it shöuld be averted from my brother, I am 
sure. Youp ^ilence will be fatal taiiim." 

Priminheere took. out his watch* , "Time is indeed 
valuable/* Skid he.\ ^ Do yoü^ Mißs Morümer, expect 
your Jbrother's speedy retum ? I woüld, painüil a» the 
case isi speak to him myself.'* 

'* His return is uncertain/* said the laäy. ' 

'* Then, my dear Mary/' returued the other, " I must 
forb^ar. to say ijiore; you haye had a testimony of my 
integrity in sacrificing, as you know» the chief hopes of 
nay iife in coriformity with your wishes; andl now'de- 
clare to you wit;hout reserye, that unless Mr. Mwtimer 
Starts from this neighbourhood immediately on Ms ar- 
rival, his Iife and liberty will be in danger« Farewelll** 
.Priminheer^ hastened trovck the room, whil$t Mary 
Mortimer, with difliculty maintalning the presence of 
mindfor which she wa» sa remarkable, disclösed the 
milder half of her. tidingps to her mother, and awaited 
withfearful forebodiugs th6 return, of her beloved. bro-^ 
ther» . . •' . • j 

He cäme at length, but ^o much harassed and dis- 

turbed that, as we haye already acquäioted the reader, 

he'went directly ^to his own apartment, and remained 

there ixiaccessible to all for a considerable time ; for, 

having gained his private, Chamber almost bystealth» 

he speednily closed « heavy iron door which his father 

liad ^laced there for the sake of occäsional seclusion, 

Änd then retreajbed within the inner -apartment. Here 

he had leisure to refiect on the startUng incidents he 

f ancied he had witnessed ; but it was not until he had 

filled a little silver c^p with some choice Kirchenwas- 

ser, and had nearly sipped the whole of its contents, 

that he venturedvto tax his thoughts upon the subject 

They were at firi^t as glbomy and dismal as terrdr could 

inspire upon any occasion, and every speech and action 

^ of the day returped into his mind with the most depres- 

sing recollectiona. He had even coAcluded at 6ne time 

that the fbrgery had been discovered^ and that ofiicers 

were actually on their( way to arrest him. Frightened 

and qearly besi^e himself, he was re^olving to fly, when 

anothiur cup poured out .with speed and drunk as hasti- 

ly, gave a iresh action to the heart, and |:^vived,the fal- 

teriugf man« Such were the charms of this last effort» 
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that Mortimer seized another Füll cap witb equal eager- 
»6889 and the tide of his reflectionff changed in an in« 
BtanL £ach melancholy consideration gare way under 
the anspices of a more cheering Imagination. Doubts 
of every kind niet with an easy explication^ a dozen 
grounds ibr fear yanished amidst the brightening spirits 
vhich now fiowed in, and in a few minutes he held the 
very chief event which had disquieted him in no better 
light than a mere delusion. The coldness of his tnom- 
ing Tisita had unquestionably arisen fromlong absence 
on his' part, or some private trouble in the domestic cir- 
cles. He had met with no absolute affront; and as to 
Pritninheere, what more natural than that such a man 
should survey him with some degree of dislike after the 
disappointing. scene at tfee lawyer's office?-rThe% the 
revelation of his fraud was now becoming more and 
more unlikely ; he feit that he. had been hypdchondriacal 
when he gave way to such idle a^prehensions, and la- 
ment^d that he should ev(pr have^'allen into such an abys» 
of cowardice. In- the transporU of his triumph, he 
swore an oath that he wöuld hasten to London and re- 
deem his ibrtunes, and that his gains^hould be applieid 
to atone for the deed he had eommitted. Füll of these 
int^tions he threw open the door of his retreat with a 
higher heart than he had posdessed »nce^he fatal mprnr 
ing of the forged notes^ and met his sister, Who was im- 
patient for his ^ppearance» with ahjelevated and rejoic- 
mg air. , 

**My dear Röger^" said she, *Met us step intoithis 
room for a moment t have something of importance 
to communicate to you/* 

**To be süre, sister,**' rctumcd Mortimer; some, 
news-about a marriaget I suppose.*' 

*^ No— brother— a concem of tx^uch mote conse- 
quence; it affects you very nearly.** 

" Does it ?** exclaimed her brother. «* Teil me, teil 
me, Mary; let nae hcar i|.** - 

<^But pray be calm and serious, Roger/^ «aid Miss 
Mortimer, <^ for you are to set out for London without 
dclay-*^ 

** To set out for London, Mary l Why, I am going to- 
morrow ; tiurely you dön*t want to get rid of me bcfore ?** 

** Welt, but you must set out to-night." V , ^ 

^ Who says that I mläst V^ demanded Mortimer» 
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*• Charlesr Priminbeere has been bere, brothc 
. " The 4evil he has 1" exciaimed the other. 

" Broiher, you are not accustomed to swear,** said 
the astonished gkl ; ^ sometbing paost stränge has bap- 
pened to you, and if you will not hear me, your life will 
shortly be in danger. Priminbeere bas been bere to 
ttautlon. you against bis brotber, and be-says tbat you 
must set off Tor London, instantly. The borse is ready 
now by my oi*ders.- Oome^ ^ovr^ do take ad vice." 

'*But wbat reason? why, Mary?" cried Mortimer, 
half ^uspeqting the trutb, notwithstanding the enliven- 
In'g^ effects 6f the potions be bad' swallowed. 
" Mr. Priqiinbeere gave no reason." 
*' Tbcn/' «aid Mortimer, "itV a boax altogetber. 
Do. you knoMT, Mary, thät I bave been a prey during 
the wbole of-this day to fancies of every sort ? Charles 
Priminbeere bas been bere-for s'ome other purpose.** 
The smile witb wbicb her brotbe^ accompanied tbese 
words, both mortified and öffended Mary Monimer. 
** Brother," said she, struggling witb vexation and 
terror, " I caii teil you tbat this is no trifling matter; 
yoü bave not been used to treat me i^ this sUghting 
inanncr;"* 

:" And God fprbid tbat I ever sEould !" said be^^kiss- 
ing her affectionately; **but this is a mere vagary, an 
* unreal mockery.*" 

' '.* Have you done nothing to be afraid of ?" said the 
unsuspecting girl. . , 

♦* No, nothing." 

Mortimer stiU throve under the supematural infiuence 
ofliquor.' 

^ Notbing ?" said she, fixing an inquiring eye upon 
iilm. . ^ . 

*' Notbing,** again repeated her brotber. 
**Tben I am content," said Mary. 
* * That is tosay, notbing which can a^c|: yoU my^eär. ** 
** You spoil your former ässurance by tbat qualifica- 
lion," said Miss Mortimer. 

^I htive been a löser atNewnaapkel to some exteht, 
and I bave found söme difficulty in paying off the mprt« 
gage," observed be, witb apparent indifference, but, in 
fact, nö longer able to quell the clamours of bis cbn- 
science. ^ 

*< You bare paid it houestly ?" 
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^ How caD yott question h ?" said be^ 

^^Have 70a Indeed paid it?" she again inquired with 
eamestneas. 

" I have,** Said he, with a tone which imparted con- 
victioQ. 

^*My nvother has often said that she had a smaU 
fand, which, in case of distress, that is, extreme dis- 
tress, she intended to place at your disposaL" 

** Then," said Mortimer, ** let ter keep it säcred for 
her own comfort. Don't mentiön it to me again ; I might 
be tempted ; I am too weak to b'ear such an offer. " 

•* Why, thcre is no extreme. distress ät present,** said 
Mary. 
. *' Only that I havc scarcely a Shilling Ipft ii^ the world« " 

" Oh, Roger !" exclaimed the girl, " you may indeed 
be afraid of James Priminheere. Alas ! tliat you shonld 
cver havebeen led away to the gaming-table* " 

"I. have" not meätioned the gami^g-table, Mary," 
said Roger Mortimer. 

"•But I know that you havebeen there, and Lamfear- 
ful that you have iiivolved youpself,'' said/ bis sister. 
, ** Every debt is p?iid, poor as I am, Mary,*' 

** Then it is not yet too late, brother ; for the rem- 
nant which we have left will be sufficient »* ■ 

*' Byrdwood must be given up,'* said Mortimer, with 
an anxiou5 eye. " 

^^ I am content, and I am sure that jny mother wilL 
notrepine; pply abandon this awful practice of gäm- 
bling, and all will yet be welF.'* 

Mortimer w^s staggered by this appeal : he had firmly 
resolved upon devoting himself to tbe dice tillthey 
should redeem bis influence and bis fortunesi*^ 

*^ A rüined man never plays with success,'^ said Mary, 
laylnghold on her brother's ai^m with energy. *^Ab- 
stain, Roger, I beg of you ^ for the^sake of all that you 
love, be determined^ and never cast another dice." 

Mortimer appeared very tho.ughtful, and retumed 
no answer. 

^^Evenif no barm shöuld result from this warning," 
continUed h^s sister, *^you will promise ^to shun the 
gamin^- table for the future.'' 

* <^It will rescue me Crom trouble, and my family from 
poverty," said Mortimer. 
<<Never, ne Verl*' replied 'bis sister, with increased 
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persBverauce; ** be contenjt tp partake of the Mittle which 
Providience has yet left witbin oür reach« Promise nie 
that y cm will never more play at a game of chancfe." 

Xhe earnest entrisaty of bis sister,'Whonr h^lövcdTwitb 

the truest affectioni^ operated powerfully upon tbemind 

of a youtb wboaje disposition was bjr ho means irredeem- 

able; he paused^but dared not give^hia word. He had 

denied tbe commission of crime in tbe; very teeth of bis 

forg'epy, but be could not add a fault whicb tbe emer- 

gen<:y of the tnoment did not absolutely denvand. Like 

mariy gamesters, he would gladlyhaye witbdrawn him- 

selt from the tempting scene, but fpr the losses he had 

-endured. Let bim but retrieve these, and he would re- 

tire for ever. Whiht be was balanciog tbese cönsidera- 

tions, agaitist tbe renew«d persuasions of bis wise and 

well-disciplii\ed'sister, a loüd and unacCKistomed ringing 

at the gate attracted tbe attention of botb. Tbe sum- 

mons was like one of autbority» and the ünceasing peal 

seemed to command a speedy obediepce« - Tbere was u 

suddenness in tbe event, whicb caused a dull paleness 

to overspreäd tbe cheek of Mortimer; and bis sister, 

too, faitbfully remembering the propbetic jrprds.of 

C^harles Priminbeere, suhk -back upon 'a chair, ajid 

watched the coming footstep witb.a thriH of horror. 

But before we disclöse tbe occasion of tbis mysterious 
incident, we müst go back for a vfew hours in ordet» to 
explain tbe cause of Cbarles"Priminheere*s uneasiness,* 
and of bis brother's stränge carriage to Mortitner. It 
will be recollected tb-at tbe latter returned to bis home 
discontemed and even uneasy after tbe settlementof ac- 
, .counts between himself and Mortimer. Tbe dönipullsion 
he feit in giyirig «p tbe deed of assigmnent, the escape 
whicbr bis neighbour häd evidentlyenjoyed, tbe acute 
remarks of Mr* Soland, the independent bearing pf Mor-. 
timer bimself, bad incensedbifii in nomoderate degree» 
- and be might be saTtf now to cherish grudge upon grudge 
ägainst the possessoi* of tbe Byrciwood property wbich^ 
he coyeted. , His claim upon tbat'estate had bejen met 
by a check wbicli was duly paid, and the^bundle of notes 
«o frpquehtly alluded to.. Priminbeere carried tbe note* 
to bis country bankiQg-bouse in a neigbbauring town 
after the Japse of a few days, and tbey h«d been imitated 
witb sufficient clevenjess to elude th^ cursory Observa- 
tion of the Clerk wbo received them. Thus far Morti- 
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mer had prospered, but 9111 after-reckoüing was,at hand« 
jrhe greater paft of the irotes were scnt iirimediately to 
the Bank in LondQn, and the well-tutored inspeptor of 
thlt establishment at oncc pronounced tbem tjO be for- 
eeries, and, moreoverj declared them to be the nvanu- 
facture of a dangerous gang. The false paper was de- 
tain^d, accordlngly^ in the mctropolis, and Orders ^ere 
given to discover some clue, without loss of time, to the 
perpetrator of the offence. It was, of course, soon as- 
certained that the nötes had beeh päid in by Janaes Pri- 
minheere to the house.of the country-bank, and he was 
requested 16 communicate the name of the person from 
whom he had received them; The very mentipn of a 
forgery at first terrified the apostate Calvinist, and it 
was not until the particular nature of the transaction had 
. been carefully and repeatedly explained» Ihat he sufR- . 
ciently recovered frora,his surprise to give an account' 
of thq transaction. By the aid, Kowevjer, of the lawyers, 
Dell and Read, who were sent for, be not only cleajred . 
himself of any guilty participation in an afFair s6 formi- 
dable, but even drew consider^ble compassion upon his 
own case, in consequence of the obviously sev6re Ipss 
to.which he was dubjected. His innocence appeared so 
' piain upon this occasion, that he obtained a complete 
triumph, and the result was tö excite his spirit, which 
- had been agitated by thefearful name öf forgery, against 
the ill-fated Mortimer, whose t:pnnexion with these en- 
^es of fraud -could be established beyond the chance 
of ref utatiori. It were well for Mortimer if he^ could shift 
Upon a third p^rty the bürden which Priminheere had 
thus been successful enough to rid hhnself of, at least 
aö far as personal danger was . concerned. The latter 
faad.sufficient discernment to know that hb enemy was 
now in his power"; for eveh if he should be unable to . 
i»ring home the crime of forgery, he was in a conditidn 
to demand five thousand pounds möre for Hhe redemp- 
tion of Byrdwopd. Priminheere had reason to believe 
that the owper p( this property could not, under any 
circumstances, command isa large a süm, and hence he. 
counted himself onoe more to be secure of the advantäge 
, he- had so long endeavoured to attain. It was proposed 
that Mortimer should he sent for, or that a person con- 
nected with the Bank should see him upon the subject, 
and form a jadgment 6f his guilt or otherwise, aecord- 
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ing to the explaTiation whicn he might be disposed to 
give. . This was a reasonable proceeding, e»pecially to- 
wapds a landed pfopr.ietor oi* Mr. Mprtimer's respecta- 
bility and Standing in the county ; and, beyond doubt, 
had it been suggested in thefirst iustance, Priminheere 
wo.uld have gladjy assenled, But now that he had been 
able to rally, and to discoVer bis true position respecting 
the affair in question, he assumed a higher^ tone, and 
urg-ed the iramediate apprehen&ioiv of IVJortiinep. He 
represented that the a6t which had taken place, was the 
common resource of a disappointed gamester; that if 
notice \?iere given to the accused, he would probabjy 
fly, and elude the hands of justice. He said that Mor- 
timer had borriea suspicious'character fop m^y years; 
that bis estate had, been dceply. encumbered, and him- 
self embarrassed, änd that he woul^d prosecute him iu 
this instance upon his own responsibility., Great atten- 
tion was paid to these Statements, made plausibly, and 
with seeming impartiai^ty; but the propositipn of send- 
ing officers to Byrdwood was at first reQcived with great 
surprise, and it was intimated to Priminheere, - that |oo 
much caution could not be üsed in taking such astep. 
He, insisted and reirtonsträted, and, notwithstanding the 
difficullies which his brother Charly from time to tina^ 
interposed, heultimately persuaded themen in authority 
that the arrest might not önly be made with safety, but 
thät such a course would be praiseworthy, and' even in- 
dispensable. This resplutiönbeing täken, it was ar- 
ratiged that anofficer from London should be sent för," 
and that the Warrant, should be. placed in bis hands,. 
jointly with a ^onstable of the neighbourhood« : Howr 
ever» no sponer had Charles Priminheete leai^ned this 
determination, than he hurried to Byrdwood, aiid urged 
the escape of Mprtio^er with the eamestness which we 
have described, For,.to säy nothing of his attachment 
to Mary M9rtimer, he believed' it impossible that her 
brother could be guilty of forgery,' and condemned the 
proceeding wjbich had been taken, as harsh and unjusti- 
fiable. When James Priminbeeri^ raet Mortimer^ as we 
have related, the offiqer was hourly expected; and the 
reader may possibly häv^ gnessed, by this, time, the oc- 
casion of the loud ringing at. Byrdwood gate, ^n «vent, 
however, which we shall ourselves explain in the next 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THX TIXLA«1I ALSHOUSX. 

> 

** Imagination fondly stoops to irace 
The parloar «plendours of tbat feftire place." 

GOEDSICITH. 

In a «ook hard by the high road which led ohwaf ds 
to Bedford, stood the village alehoüse. One of those an- 
cient elms which the forefathers of many generations had 
venerated, still' spreäd its ämple shade aroundthedwel« 
ling of mine host. Five massive limbs stobd fbrth from 
the wide girth of the tree, whoseshelterlng boughs forin- 
ed a canopy for the tired traveller, and a retiringplace 
from the summer's fie^ceness. TheJeaf had nöwiallen, 
and many a fruitful brauch had withered» but the giant 
Stern towered in naked majesty, bespeaking the admira- 
tion of the passenger, and kindling the fond remembratice 
of village tales.. The-oaken seat,fretted deeply .with rustic 
names, encircled the old idol of the place ; the round-toed 
table had not as yet bcen taken in, and the mag of the way- 
going wagon^r stillfoamed upön its tottering board. The 
fiohiface of the day was a quiet disciple of the can; neither 
dropsically large, nor discreditably meager, nor yet was 
lie proverbially good-humbured. A man he was who 
calmly passed each day without a sigh or a traHsport, 
well enoiTgh indeed respected for the sifent zeal with 
which >e^ dispensed^iis liquor, but ohe who would be 
scarcely more renTembered i« the grave than a stray cat^ 
or a falling sjiarrow. The glories of his mucli-frequent- 
ed public were reserved for the bulky personagjei .whom 
he had for thirty years called his wife.. If he were indif- 
ferently propoptioned, she was immense; if his^ fac^^ 
were pale and unimportant, her's was like the full-blown 
peony; if bis legs were unworthy^of the gouty stocking 
and the giant slipper, her's Avere füll, and round, and 
firm as her own imp^rialale-barrels; if his ordinary ai^m 
and servile hand passed unnoticed, lier*s,.whether in the 
field or the closet^ was a mighty weapon, which eveff in 
its gentlcst movementS) might create alarm. So courte- 
ous sometimes, with words a^r nice as honej, shj& wob 
every guest, and doubled all the scores; but then again, 
8o_wrathful upon öccaslon, she would aweherspouse 
into silence, heave out therobstinate drunkard, and 4itrike 
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dumb with terror the careless debtop of the week. It 
was to this Herculean lady that Albert Moonshine owed 
his arm-chair and bis influence. 

**What and if he baan't so wise," she was wont to 
say, with a voice Uke a new mill-wheel, '^is he not the 
g^entleman, and don't he drink like other folk, ay, and 
much more than your-— " 

We cannot venture to write the remalnder of her 
Speech, which was accoropanied by an upturningof the 
nose and eyes, significant enough to have upset at least 
a dozen Temperance societies. Carl Jones, the riotous 
blacksmith, was like an unweaned lamb when she took 
him to ta&k^ indeed, it was reported for some time in 
the village, that she had laid violent hands on him upon 
a certaiti emergency, in the same manner as St. Dun- 
stan is supposed to have treated the devil. And such a 
hatrcd did she entertain against lawyers and excisemen, 
that when any such entered her abode, they were com- 
pelled to use as many spells to sooth her, as would have 
made them pass for magicians in any other country. 

It was about the hour of Mortimer's return home, or 
perhaps rather earlier, when a choice group of visiters 
were assenibled at the village alehouse. Moonshine, 
Jones, the man of Office so often mentioned, with several 
more such cheery friends, were established in their ac- 
customed seats. The eveninf^ promised to be windy, for 
the sky was lowering and hea\y, and the gust had al- 
ready whistled through the old elm pretty smartly; but 
the landlady was in a right hospitable humour, and 
when that was so, the guests cared but little for the ele- 
ments without. She served them with her own peerless 
hands; for although the inn could well aiford it, it had 
long been understood that no servant, young or aged, 
would think of adventuring within her clutches. 

** Here's^ your health, Master Albert, and a good de- 
liverance to your next Speech," said the man of office. 

*'Mr. — Mr." said the landlady, '*I insist on your 
holding your tongue, and not mentioning that thing in 
my house. Mr. Moonshine is a gentleman ; what signl* 
fies his prating Uke some folks what know» every body*s 
business except their own ? hutnph l" 

<* Come, Mrs." exdaimed a stranger, *^ now we've got 
all we want, and you may brush." 

"Hey is the day, and farsoothl who are you ?" said 
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the, advaiicuig recklessly upon the astonished country-' 
man ; ^ a varlet whom nobody knows, presumingto speak 
80 to me« in my oym house. Brush, indeed l-*brush 
and bündle you : there— you may have your beer for 
nothing'-^ome." 

And with that, she griped his arm with so unsparing 
an effort, that he was speedily removed from his snug 
Corner to the weatherside of the inn-door, no one ofier- 
ing to render him the least assistance. 

^^Darne," said Moonshiaet ^^don't youleave us, don't 
go away." And he yawned idly in his chair. 

^* He speaks and acts as a gentleman should,*' said the 
landlady, with a self-gratulating toss of the head. *V^or- 
sooth, and I'm not the woman to intrude myself upon 
any folks, out of my Station. Every body knows it, as 
knows me«" And so saying, she left the room, banging 
the door with such a stroke, as would have gone near 
to annihilate any other than the well-strung nerves of 
her accustomed guests. 

"I say, gentlemen," said Master Albert ; "I have 
been thinking." All eyes were tumed upon the gaping 
squirc, who, however, ceased to speak. 

" A pretty fellow to deliver our address to Morti- 
mer I'^muttered Jones in a very low voice.- 

*' Do you know," said the man of office, ** that I have 
heard say, that Mr. Priminheere is to be the master of 
Byrdwood now ?" 

"For as how?'* said Carl. 

** Because the mortgage is not rightly paid ofF," ob- 
served the other. 

"That was the very thing I wanted to speak about," 
said Moonshine. *'Now listen." 

"Listen to the squire," was the universal cry. 

"I say, gentlemen,** slowly proceeded Albert, "what 
right has this Priminhecre to a mortgage ? Isn*t it very 
Strange that Mr. Mörtimer, the old man I mean, who 
was so prudent and careful, should leave such a sad 
piece of business as this behind him ? I say, gentlemen, 
isn*tit?;* 

^^ It is a marvellously odd thing," said the official 
gentleman. 

"Did any body ever hear of such an event as this 
mortgage ?" continued Albert. 

" The oldest man among us never heard of any such 
thing," observed Jones. 
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*< Then there's been some foul play, geiitlemen, and 
it's likely that tbere will be more,'* said Moonshine. 

" Didn't you pick up spme papers once, Master Al- 
bert ?" said a plain-looking country fellow. 

"Ay, my good lad, I tbink — I think I did, many 
years age.*' 

" I recollect sometbing about a receipt for amortgage,'* 
said tbe countryman, scratching bis bead respectfully. 

^ Master Albert has got it among bis papers liow, 
I'se Warrant bim," said Carl Jones. 

" Surely, gehtlemen,'* said Albert, '* I do remember 
sometbing about Mr. Mortimer, and a mortgage, and 
a thousand pounds, and a payment, and pickingup some 
papers, and tbrusting tbem into a comer.'* 

" Tben you will be able to find tbem, I bope," said 
tbe man in oflice. 

Albert answered tbis appeal by a yawn, which was 
perfectly cavemous, and was preparing to relapse into 
bis usual apatby, when Jones pulled bim by tbe sleeve. 

** Master Albert," said tbe blacksmitb, "tbis is a 
very mysterious tbing. Couldn*t you look for tbese 
here papers ?" 

"Impossible !" drawled out tbe squire. 

** There is sometbing very dark in tbe looks pf that 
fear(ul man, Priminbeere," said tbe ofiicial person. 
**I don't like to meet bim." 

*^ He's a deep one, I do doubt," cried tbe blacksmitb. 

^^Hist ! I tbougbt I beard a noiseoutside," continued 
Jones. 

" Some traveller passing," said mine host, wbo had 
crept in to bear tbe conversation. 

^ No, no, it wan't that ; it was a much stranger noise. 
I think there'll be some sbarp work to-night some- 
where," said Carl. 

The wind l^ad now indeed risen fearfuUy, and its wild 
gusts roared aroünd tbe solitary dwelling. The Com- 
pany gradually drew nearer to tbe fire. 

" I always do hear these noises when some odd busi- 
ness is going forward. I heard 'em when my poor 
wife died." 

Carl Jones's superstition had infected bis companions^ 
who, however, strove to ridicule bis fancies. 

♦* Carl, it was a higgler's cart," cried tbe landlord 
in an ecstasy, for he had really heard one pass rapidly 
at that instante ^ These are your noises« ' 
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The blacksmith shook his-head, and was sileBt - 

" Now you've spoiled the mirth of thc evening," 
Said the official personage. ^' I am a little ticklish my- 
sclf upon these subjects, and you know we have all ^ot 
to go home. Landlady ! landlady V* Mine hostess's jo- 
vial figure seemed to raise the courage of the affrighted 
Corps. "Landlady ! a glass of sliff brandy and water.'* 

[^ Landlady ! a glass of gin and bitters," said another, 
impatient to hear bis own voice. , 

" Dame ! some brandy and water," exclaimed Albert, 
whom every one had imagined to have been asleep. 

A more convivial talk now ensued for some time, tili 
at length Carl iTones started up suddenly, and declared 
that he heard the noise again. 

*' Oh ! you old churl," cried the man of office ; you 
can't enjoy your liquor for cowardice, and every body 
eise must partake of your fears. Didn't I teil you that 
I was ticklish myself upon that poiüt ?" 

*' Oh dear l" was Oarl's instinctive reply. 

" It's the rheumatis," said a man who pretended to 
some skill in medicine amongst the villagers. 

"It's a noise in the high road," said the inflexible 
host, who woüld have shown as much fright as any 
body, only that nature had spared him the look of a pol- 
troon by awarding him enormously bushy black whiskers. 

"It's a noise, certainly," said a carpenter, whose 
fears were quite competent to have magnified a mouse- 
jump into the footsteps of forty thieves. 

" It's very mortifying," cried the man of office. ''It'3 
my infirmity to hate mystery, and ghostly deeds of all 
sorts ; and Carl Jones has conjured up this phantom, in 
my opinion, to plague us all." 

But scarcely had a moment elapsed after this effusion, 
when a vehement knocking was audible enough at the 
door of the house. 

" Shutthegate, landlord ! shut the gate l" cried Jonea, 
who was seconded by the rest of the Company ; *' there 
it is, ghojstly and bodily," continued the blacksmith. 

*' Oh ! as for that, the door has been bolted and bär- 
red, this halfhour, ever since the beginning of these 
horrid stpries," said the landlord. * 

" Hilloa l hilloa!" exclaimed a voice from without, 
the thunderings at the door being continued without 
intermission. " A public-house shut at this time of the 
evening. Shame» shame! hilloa l" 
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* Tis a mortal man's voice, surely,** said Carl. 

^^Come, landlord, open the door/' said the man of 
Office, retreating into the rear as far back as he could. 

But the host fidgeted about the neighbourhood of the 
jugs and glasses, and seemed willing to do any act 
whatever, except to open the house. 

** The door is giving way," said Albert, raising him- 
self upright in his chäir. 

And, indeed, so it would but for mine hostess, who, 
heäring a clamour below, like the hammering of an anvil, 
niingled with confused murmu rings and voices, rushed 
down stairs, like an impatient tigress. 

"Mr. Hodgehouse," (which she pronounced Hod- 
geus,) said she, vociferating at her spouse; ^see, if 
there an't the door shut, and the folks knocking. Why 
don't you go and open it this minute ?" 

** Why, danie, who knows who it may be?** said her 
fausband, with great moderation. 

** Oh, you staunch cowardsl" cried thelandlady, hur- 
rying towards the entrance with a candle. 

^ Bolted and barred I" cried she, swinging back the 
fastenings, and tossing the great wooden barricade on 
the fioor. ^^Gentlemen, wait a moment; what would 
you please to want ? We have every thing in the house. 
What a set of cowards!'* 

With such hurried ejaculations, the way into the inn - 
was laid open, and a group of half a dozen persons ap- 
peai*ed, as impatient and angry as might have been ex» 
pected. 

^^ Oh, Christopber ! is it you V* exciaimed the land« 
lady, recognising one of Mortimer's ser^ants. 

^^ Yes, it is I indeed, '^ replied the groom; ^^änd a 
pretty fellow your husband is, for barring us out, now 
master's in dauger." 

*^Ah, Christopher! isityou?" said Jones, advancing 
towards him, as bold as an untamed colt. 
' *^ Mortimer in danger !" cried Moonshine, jumping 
from his seat with unwonted alacrity : '*How?** 

** The sherüBTs officers," cried the groom. 

** How do you know they were sherifPs officers ?** 

<^ Because they looked like those rascals," said Chris- 
topher. *^ D'ye think I dön't know a sheri£E*8 officer 
when I see one ?" 
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^^Then it's all out now/' said Carl Jones; ^«this is 
Master Pritninheere's trick." 

*'I fancy as it is," said Christopher; "for my part, 
I ran off here directly, to see what could be done." 

** SherifPs ofiicers come to carry him away from hi» 
family ! Oh, dear ! oh dear i" cried Albert. 

" I don't think they were sheriff's ofRcers," said an- 
other voice. 

** Who are you ?" said Jones. " Oh, I see — ^Tim Car- 
w^ll. What makes you think so ?** 

*' Why, I saw them go by the bottom of our lane, and 
one of 'em was quite a gentleman, and as for the other, 
I shouldn't be surprised to find that he's our constable.'' 

*' Nonsense, man,*' rcturned Christopher; ** don't I 
know our constable?" 

^^ And sherifTs officers dress wondrous like gentlemen 
now, too," said another of the crowd. 

" Well, and while we are debating, Master will be 
carried to goal," said Christopher. 

*' But what's to be done ?" demanded Carl. 

" Very true," said the ofiicial : *' what is to be done ? 
— we can*t help it" 

*^ Yes, you can,"* screamed the landlady, who had 
been watching an opportunity to interfere; ** if you had 
a drop of decent blood in your veins, you'd rescue him." 

The Word rescue was pronounced with such energy, 
as to make the very glasses 'chatter on the table. Hor- 
ror sat on the countenance of the man of office ; but the 
proposition seemed exactly tö suit the majority. 

" Bravo 1" cried Carl, after pausing a minute, ** who'U 
go to the rescue ?" 

^*I, and I, and I," resounded throughout the room. 

" One and all ?" said Carl. 

*'One and all," was the reply. ,i 

Albert stood aghast at his own desperate resolution. 
The man of office took advantage of the confusion, and 
slunk quietly home. 

"A bumper of brandy and water, landlady," cried 
Jones; ^^ come, my lads, these are sheriBf s officers." 

*' So I say," said Christopher. 

^^ Gentlemen, a glass all round," said the landlady. 

" And I'll treat the whole," said Albert. 

** No, Master Albert^ you sha'nt; I'll givc it in so 
good a cause," retumed Mrs. Hodgehouse. 
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** Three cheers and away,'* said Jones. 

Three cheers were given, and the party issued forth 
under the Orders of Carl, with shouts and exultations, 
which promised the advent of great exploits. 

We left Mortimer and his sister at the instant when 
their conversation was interrupted by the loud ringing 
of the gate-bell. They were not allowed to remain long 
in suspense. A servant can^e running in haste and alarm, 
followed by two men dressed in drab great coats, whose 
appearänce at once bespoke their authority and their 
mission. 

'*For God*s sake, haye mercy oü hiin," cried Mary 
Mortimer, who swooned, and was carried out of the 
room. 

'* Let no one be uneasy," said the chief of the two 
men, who was a London ofHcer, and whose companion 
was not the constable of the village, bu{ an assistant 
from the capitaK 

** Mr. Mortimer," said he, producing a Warrant, 
" you are my prisoner; but if you are innocent, you have 
nothing to fear; I know my duty too well to put you to 
any further inconvenience than is necessary. Be so good 
as to leave the room, Sir," added the officer, addressing 
the servant, who lingered. This opder would not, cven 
now, have been obeyed, but for Mortimer, who motion- 
ed with his band that he should be left alone with the 
officers. 

^ Probably you know the nature of the Charge against 
you Sir?" said the chief.. 

** I can guess it, I believe," said Mortimer. 

'* I am sure, I hope you will be able to clear yourself, 
Sir," continued the other; "butlhe particular offence 
for which you are in custody, is the passing of forged 
notes." 

^ I guessed as much, indeed," said Mortimer. 

'• Then you must have known that the notes were 
forged when you uttered them," continued the officer. 
^ It ia a very paiiiful office for me to arrest a gehtleman 
in his own house, and I would be willing* to give any 
indulgence conaistently with my duty* if I thought you 
were innocent." 

Mortimer feit that be bad committed himself» and 
remained silent. 
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** Nay, I would not wish to press you on the subject, 
Said the officer, ^^ only it does appear rather odd, that a 
gentlemaii like you should be apprehendcd in his own 
house, without some proof of his knowing of the for- 
gery." 

"They have no proof ofthat, have they?" said Mor- 
timer, catching at the idea. 

His agitated manner, however, did not e«cape the 
penetrating and practised eye of the constable. 

^^ This is hardly the language of an innocent man, 
Sir. I am very sorry for it," o'bservcd the officer ; ** we 
wish you well thron gh it, but it is our business to.con- 
vey you to a place of security." 

** Gentleraen," said Mortimer, ** will you let my ser- 
vants bring you some refreshment, and allow me, in the 
mean time, to arrange a few trifiing affairs, and to take 
leave of my mother find sister. 

** We are much obliged, Sir," said the officer: *^ we 
certainly will not refuse your kindness ; but, you know, 
we must keep you in our sight as much as possible." 

^* I teil you what, Mr. Bush," said the associate, 
^ now I have a bit of skill in physiognomy, and I re* 
commend that we don't trust this young gentleman." 

This Suggestion was made in a whisper entirely pri- 
vate. 

^^He.doesn't look like a runaway chap', although as 
to his innocence, Tm mum," was the answer of the 
other officer. ' ; 

The provisions were now brought, and the keepers 
of the fatal Warrant sat down confidently to enjoy the 
feast which had been sei before them. The most choice 
ale was placed upon the table, by the express command 
of Mortimer, whose servafit gave evident tokens pf the 
feeling' which he entertained towards the strangers by 
certain low murmurs, and grumblings, and significant 
leers, of which, however, no notice fortunately was 
taken. The servants of the law had ridden far and fast; 
and havingbeen despatched instantly from Priminheere^s, 
were faint and hungry, so that the viands quickly passed 
,away, together with many draughts of strong beer, and, 
which was of more Importance to Mortimer, a consider- 
able portion of time. 

^*How he fidg^eta towards the dopr!" said the asaist-» 
ant, duriog the ear]|^ part of the repast 
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"Don't you see that heisa gentleman^" observed 
the other; " he is not like the rascally crew we have to 
deal with in London. For my part, I like to give my 
eyes a rest for a few hoürs; they al'e always oh the 
Stretch in town. . Let him go out, if he pleases." 

'* Well, you know best," said the other. 

And indeed the chief constable was quite in the right 
when he spoke^ for Mortimer entertained neither the no- 
tion of resistance nor of escape when he begged for the 
indulgences above alluded to. Finding that no impedr-< 
ment was thrown in the way of his departure from the 
roQm, Mortimer hastened tö take leave of his family. 
We will not dwell upon the affecting and hearl-breaking 
interview which ensued; it is not given to language to 
äescribe adequately the pangs öf a farewell; but such 
and so severe were they upon this occasion, that Mary 
Mortimer, overwhelmed by distress, left the room, and 
unconsciously wandered into that where the officers 
were sitting. They were reclining upon their comforl- 
able seats as deeply wrapt in sleep'as ever drunken con- 
stables were in the days of Sir John Fielding. The beer 
had been powerful enough, but there was, in fact, an- 
other reason for the somnolency of these unwelcome 
visiters — more than fifty drops of opium had been care- 
fully dropped into the liquor by the'servant who waited 
upon them, and who was just then treading slowly up- 
stairs in order to satisfy himself of the success of his 
scheme. Mary Mortimer was not slow in perx:eiving 
the Chance of escape which was thus left open, and evcn 
offered to her brother; but the execution of this enter- 
prise was rendered extremely doubtfui by reason of a 
most unlucky incident which occurred at the very in- 
stant when deliverance appeared certain. John had just 
gained the apartment, * highly applauding himself for 
his stratagem, when Miss Mortimer hastily retreated 
from the sleeping gaolers for the purpose of giving her 
brother immediate notice of his good fortune. Each 
was too fully occupied to regard the other,, and the mu- 
tual meeting was so sudden that the youhg lady could 
not forbear uttering a faint cry. This evil, however, 
might have been of no consequence, for , the dangerous 
guests were too . profoundly silent to be very easily 
awakened; but the servant, in^his tcrror and anxiety to 
retire, threw down a heavy folding screen, which stood 
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alongside of the door. Great and disastrous was the 
fall of the huge thiog^ at this all-important motnetit» for 
it tumbled to the ground with a Glamour like that of 
rusty armour mentioned in ancient story, or like the 
genii-rousing gate of Caucasus, when it rolled savagely 
on its hinges to rebuke the slumbering iufidel. 

**Hilloa!" Said the officer's helpmate, starting from 
bis deep rest, *«Mr. Bush— Mr. Bushl** 

**Ay — well— what?** was the almost ventriloquous 
reply. 

^'Hui! hui! what have we been doing? Mr. Bush, 
Mr. Bush, I say, we*re all lost,'' said the other, shak- 
ing his comrade with all*powerful perseverance, 

" Where's. the prisoner, Bond ?" 

*• You may well say that, when you've been asleep," 
cried his associate. 

"But why didn*t you wake me?" exclaimed Bush; 
**you've been fast too; your eyes teil the tale. Come, 
we must see after our man. " 

And so saying the two officers hastily quitted the 
room to look for their Charge. But in this search they 
could not so easily have succeeded, had it not been for 
the voice of Miss Mortimer, which was distinctly audi- 
ble from below. Thither, therefore, the policemen in- 
stantly resorted, and, indeed, had they waited a minute 
longer, they had been too late. 

Mary Mortimer had not lost a second in discovering 
her brother. He was in a parlour which overlooked 
the lawn, arranging some papers. The window was 
partially open. His sister rushed in breathless. 

" Escape, my dear Roger," she exclaimed; " the ofii- 
cers are asleep, but the skreen has tumbled down, and 
they will be up directly. " 

**No, I can't escape," said Mortimer, "it will look: 
like guilt." He had not admitted to his sister his know- 
ledge of the forgery. 

" My dear, you must escape,*' said Mary, urging her 
brother towards the door. 

Mortimer hesitated. 

"'Tis too late, they are coming, I hcar them!*' ex- 
claimed his sister; " they are Coming down stairs! es- 
cape by the window; now" — and she threw open the 
sash to the füllest— " now, for God's sake, Roger, gol" 

But the maiden's yoice had betrayed her; lor at the 
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instant when Mortimer was stepping out of the window, 
the men pressed forward into the room, and 'seized his 
arm. 

** Just in time— " cried Bond, ** I won't swear before 
the lady.y 

Bush lifted up his eyes to heaven in token of his feel- 
ings. / 

^ A narrow Chance indeed," said he. " Now we a'an*t 
bound to any further terms with him/' said Bond. 

*' No r* replied the chief ; " he must come along with 
US now." 

The dejected and self-convicted Mortimer prepared 
to follow his conductors. ' v 

" We'U handcuff him, nöw," said Bond $ " the gentle- 
man can't be very innocent, br he wouldn't have made ^ 

US drunk, and then have o£Pered to run away." 

^ Oh mcrcy, gentlemen !" exclaimed Mary. » 

But the principal constable. feit the force of the sug- ^ 

gestion, and was about to inflict this fresh mortification 
upon Mortimer, when a tremendous cheer was heard, l 

so close that it seemed almost at the door. 

" What's that ?" cried Bush, löoking round with a 
suspicious air. 

'^Come along, my lads, hurrah!" answered a loud ^ 

voice from without. 

Carl Jones was at hand with his determined troop» \ 

and having gained intelligen'ce of the events which were 
passing, he advanced boldly into the house. Mary Mor- 
timer had heard the cheer, and feeling her brother's pe- 
rilous condition, she hast^ned forth in hopes of gaining 
aid. The triumphant shout was a prophecy of assistance 
to her. 

" This way, gentlemen !" she exclaimed, as the res- 
cuers touched their hats to her in the hall. ** This way, . 
if you are wiUing to save my brother. '* 

The band of villagers quickly made their way into 
the room where the astonished officers were standing, 
each firmly ^rasping their prisoner. 

" Löt the squire go," cried Jones, brandislüng a vast 
club at the head of hiff party. 

"He's a prisoner on a Charge of forgcry," said the 
Chief officer with much caimness; ^* in the King's name 
I Charge you desist** 

Carl was, chap-f allen at the mention of forgery and 
the King's name« 
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**He is charged with uttcring forged notes," said 
Bond^ *^ and it isn*i much like an innocent man to try 
to escape." 

*'Hu8h,man,** cried Bush, alarmed for the indiscre- 
lion of his follower* 

" It's a lie r* exclaimed Christopher the groom ; 
*• these fellows are sherifTs oflficers." 

*' No !" said Bush, " my name is Timothy Bush, 
and I think every body knows me well enough." 

" You're no more Timothy Bush than I am,'* said 
the groom; '* tis all a come-oflF to escape being tossed 
in a blauket." 

**' But what says the squire himself ?'' said a country- 
man. 

Mortimer, however, remained inflexibly silent 

'' If you was really London mencome down on so se- 
rious a business,'' said Carl, ^'why it would be all the 
odds ; but in my mind you're sherifiF's officer&— -and if 
so, why, we don't allow *em in our village, that's all*' 

"Come, you*d better bündle, gen tlemen,'' said a 
raw-boned youth, with a flourish of his stick. 

"They've been getting drunk upon Master's best 
ale," Said the servant. 

'*Then they must be sherifTs officers," cried Carl. 

" Timothy Bush wouldn't do that, I knows,** said a 
gafdener in the Company. ^^ I knows Timothy Bush 
very well,^-the noted runner you know," ädded he, 
tuming to his neighbour. 

"And they've been asleep in the parlour all this 
time," continued the servant. 

" Timothy Bush is too sharp a hand for that,'' said 
the gardener exultingly. 

'* Come, you must let the squire go,. gentlemen buih- 
bailies/' said Jones, " otherwise, down with 'em, my 
lads." 

'^Take notice of the force, Bond," said the officer; 
**let th^m conie on at their peril." 

'^Down with them," was the general cry; "down 
with the sheriff's foUowers !" 

" I think it's the sheriflF himself, to judge by his 
dress,'- said one of the party. 

".No, no, man," replied he to whom this was address- 
ed ; " d'ye you think the sheriflP would havc any thing 
to do with such a business as this?" 
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**I don't ktiow," Said the other; ** there's no telling 
what the great folks will do now-a-days. " 

The crtes ag^inst the constables now increased) and 
Carl was advancihg towards them with the foremost of 
the mob^ when the former drew their cutlasses. 

Fol* Ihis menace, Carl and his friends were wholly 
unprepared ; like yelping curs, they gave back upon the 
show of resistance, and but for Mortimer's presence of 
mind, it is highly probable that the lads of the village 
alehouse would have been discomfited, and, that two would 
haye been a match för .twenty. Mortlmer, however, 
profited by the filmst ässaült of tne crowd, and when the 
officers dr^w theii»- weapons, he rapidly disengaged him- 
seJf from their hold, bounded through the low window, 
and darted across the lawn üke a man in a Situation of 
extreme peril. Purstilt was vain, for independently of 
the inebriated condition;of the gjaolers, several of the 
crov^d closed round thck window, and though unwilling 
to make an attack, they presented, with outstretched 
cudgels, ä line of defence by no. means inconsiderable. 

" It's a rescue all thesame/' cried Bush ; " mark, a 
rescue. ** , - 

But the villagers päid very small heed to the re^ 
proaches of the officers,. for the buslness of the day had 
been accomplished ; and in a^ short time, both the res- 
cuers and the constabks had left Byrdwobd in the peace- 
ful occüpation of Miss Mortimer and her mother. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE DESXaTSD C0TT3iGS^ 



" Where once the häwUiorn grew, 
Bemembranc^ wakes with all her busy traiHi 
' Swells at my breast, and tums the past to paih.'^ 

GOLDSMITH. 

MoRTiM'^R fl^d a-foot from his honie, scarcely able to 
credit the certainty of his escape. So südden was his 
departurfe, that his pur se was worth little möre than a 
few Shillings, and such his conditioii, that ea<^h face he 
met raised new terrors in^ hisr harassed mind. He had 
passed far beyond the limits of Byrdwood before he slack- 
ened his hurried pace; had crossed and re-crpssed his 
favourite stream, the Ouse, and uras now apprbaching 
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those celebrated hills, the Chilterns, whose huDdr^ds 
bcstow 80 many unsought steiirardships. Here was the 
noble domain of Ashridge, with ita masy groves and 
stately clumps of beech ; and there was the old roof of 
Latlmers, once the resting-place of royalt y^ with its un- 
aspiring village, and humble church. And there again 
might be seen Chenies, the bürial-place of the sons of 
Russell, where the pageantry of the lofty d.ead speaks, 
like the simple tombstone, a sober lessoii to the living. 
This was that Russell, the ancestor of the Bedfords, -the 
friend of Sydney, who shook ihe throne of the Stuarts, 
and perished by the mandate of his inexorable'sovereign. 
And then again might be seen the well-watered-valley 
of Flaunden, with its silent spire, Standing alone amidst 
the strcams, the chapel of the solitary waste. 

Through these romantic spots Mortimer, the wretch- 
ed and forlorn fugitive,hästened, as though the avenger 
of blood were behind him. He was at length benighted 
amidst the lanes and commons of the wild district, and 
found that he had exchanged one peril only to be me- 
nacedby others. The intricate and endless windingswefe 
often perplexing to the dwellers in the neighbourhood, 
büt the Ignorant "wayfarer might toil for many miles 
without gaining a village, or finding an outlet After a 
weary travel over moor and marsh, desert paths, and 
widely-branching ways, the Wanderer at length beheld 
a hut in a deepdark lane, whose waving sign seemedto 
promise refreshment and shelter. But far difFereht was 
the landlady of this solitary public from her of the vil- 
lage which he had left, and the host also was quite än- 
other sort of a man. -Not but that Mrs. Hodgehouse 
would now and then mark by her behaviour to the stran- 
ger that she cared not how soon he sped him on his 
way, but she was not the woman to have refused a crust 
of bread and a glass of beer to the meanest traveller. 
Mortimer m^ade several efforts to open the gate of this 
unassuming hovel, and at length succeeded in pushing 
back the holt j amidst the incessant yelpings of a yard 
cur, and; the uriwelcom^ vociferation of— ^'* What do 
you waant ?" from within. 

*'A tlred and hüngry traveller, good Christians," 
Said, Mortimer; thorou^hly humbled by fright, fatigue, 
and want. 

Out öf a low Window, a long, pale visage was peep- 
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ing, which the gleam of a candle made still more hide- 
ous. Such a figure might still be deemed-a witeh in 
same parts of our empire- 

" We ha' shut up for the night," said the woiiian of 
the house, for suT:h was the; inhospitable personage 
whöm Mortimer beheld. 

*' Where is your husband ?" cried Mortimer in des- 

pair, observing that she* was abmit to close the window. 

.''Ohihe's herc,".said she, ''Ben, ye*fe-wanted." 

" Well," Said the roughest voice in the whole parish, 
*'who's this at such a time o' night?" 

The womafi withdrew her withered form, and a hard- 
featured, brawny peasant, with a red nightcap on his 
head, looked out in her place. 

** You keep an inn here," said Mortimer, '* and I in- 
sist upon being admitted." - . 
. " We dou't open öur doors ät .this time o* night. You 
can-'t be after any good, I'm sure." 

"M)r friend," said Mortimer, **I am starving and 
dying with fatigue, and I can pay you for your accom- 
modation." 

'' He says he can pay; shall we let him in ?" said the 
itizx^ to his listening partner. 

"Let him in? no! shut the window, Ben; may be, 
he*s one of the incendiaries." 

The bare mention of such a person affrighted the 
lanjdlord sorely, and. scared away the pity which was 
rising, and he swore with a furious path, that he would 
not open at such a time, — ''no, not for nobody," said 
Ben, shutting to the window^ with a decision which for- 
bade all further hopes. ^ 

''I insist on coniing in," .said Mortimer, advancing 
to the door and knocking loudIy,.i)i sjpite of the cur 
which was barking at him from behind. 

"It's very lucky you didn't let that fellow in," said 
the wonian ^to her husband. '' I hope he won't beat the 
door down. Set Yap at him. " . 

' The fägitive, however, finding that further application 
was useless, and that the deceitfui cabin was again dark 
and silent, withdrew fröm its inhospitable gate. He 
was again committed - to solitary wretchedness, to a 
night-travel over an unknowii tract, where th«re was 
neither a refuge for the houseless, nor a guid&tohelp 
the erring stranger. At length, seeihg the door of a 
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cottage in a narrow lane half open, Mortimer veotuned 
in, and instantly feil fast asleep upon the t^led piavementf 
nor did he wake until the sdn had for spme hours*re- 
fttored light and cheerfulness to the world. 

The-dwelling upon i^hose cold entrance he had.re- 
posed during the night, was situated in the midst of a 
long and dreary hy-way. It was in a low valley, grass- 
grown« and deeply furrowed with ruts. , Above were 
Clusters of oaks and beech, which crown^d the sujnmlts 
of either hill, and beneath were tall nut-stems, whose 
lofty hedges, wild and untrimmed, withstood the llght 
of day, and wrapped the vije in shadow. 

Mortimer arose amazed and alarmed; but his fears 
were groundless, for there was none to disturb him. 
He cautiously passed over the lowly tepement, but not 
a being appeared to question or arrest 14s footsteps. 
The roomsvwere desolate and void, damp hung heavily 
upon the alreadj mouldering walls, and the big drops 
pattered moiirniully upon the fioor beneath. Mortimer 
completed his survey, but not a Voice wa» heard; ä dull 
distressing silence admonished him that neither friend 
nor foe was at band. He was weak and in want of food; 
but such were his apprehensions, that he scarcely dared 
to venture beyond uie gate of his retreat^ for it was now 
day, and he was a stranger and a fugitive. 

The sequestered cot which had afforded him this 
niffhtly shelter^ was one of those dwellings from whence 
a lamily with seyen children had been a few months 
since expelled. It was. a place whose wild and comfort- 
less Situation could not protect it from the rapacity of 
avarice. A landlord, who had ^een r^ised from the 
Iowest ranks to afBüence by ä freak of fortuiie, was the 
owner , but when his prosperity came upon him, he for- 
got the poor in his high bearing, and abjured the race 
from whence he had spi'ung. Unmelted by the tears 
and prayers bf those who could not pay his exorbitant 
demand, and indifferent to all consequences, he drove 
his tenantä froni their home, and ^ent them to burthen 
the commuiiity td which he himself was an unwilling 
contributor. But there was a day öf justice for this 
man. A sense of his oppressipns kindled the resentment 
and Indignation öf the neighbonrhood, and this, as well 
as others-of his xottages, were deserted by their inmates. 
Timt and neglect had already impaired the labours of 
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honest industry. The. slender garden was choked with 
weeds; the unwholesome hemlock, the harren oat, the 
DoxioHS nightshade, the spreading dandelion, were ra* 
vaging the once profitable potato-heds. The newly- 
fruited espalier, whose boughs but a year since had been 
laden with gladdening produce, now drooped with un.- 
prvined and shattered shopts, a bax^ren shadow of the 
past. The paljSS) which still bore naarks of the care and 
neatness of the inhabitanfs, were broken and untidy, 
fiometimes torn by the thriftless urchins of the village, 
sometimes falling to decäy with no frugal band tö rc- 
pair them. Here, as if in mockery of the sad scene, 
was jthe evening primrose, 4isplayed in original beauty, 
as when the humble labourer tvas wont to return from 
his day's loil, and gaze upon the flowers which he had 
reared; and there might be seen the last reninant of the 
latest rose, ohe other ornamerit of the cheerless solitnde. 
It,-was an aching sight for Mortimer. He looked 
around, and while he beheid the wreck of better things, 
he could not büt contraat it with the moral change which 
himself had suf¥ered. How few months had gone by since 
wealth, and pleaaure, and advancenaent, were at his 
command ! In all the sadness of his desolation Morti- 
mßr thought of the days of the past, wh^n hope had 
met with no curb,and memory feit not the sting of care. 
Each Step of the calamity which had deströyed him« 
vexed and distracted his mind ifi.turn; the sudden in- 
teUigence of the mortgage, the rapid joürney to a fo- 
reign country, the brilliant gains at the rouge et noir 
table, the reverse of greedy fortune at Newmarket, the 
ruinous toils of the election-^all these confounded his 
torni- spirit, as their recollections rose before it ! But 
t-he deed he had comniitted now seemed like an untimely 
dream. It was impossible to retri^ve it! Mortimer feit 
that he would have given all he possessed to have been 
able tp recall the day when he passed the nötes to Pri- 
minheere., Poverty, in all her ugliest ibrms (and they 
are indeed revolting), would have been a boön. . Alas! 
as matters stood at present, the. sufferer knew that he 
had paid away his last hundred! He was indigent, dis- 
graced, and a fagitiye] Suicide, the last g^and agent 
of the arch temptei^r-the supposed rcfuge of the despe- 
' rate and thehopeless— suicide still reniained, if the viq- 
tim had a hand and a heart to dare its random pro« 
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niises. Nor was the fiend wanting in his effort ^ Tbe 
triumph of emancipation, fall and free, was presented 
to the mind of Mortimer. with the brightest prospect« 
and the ipost joyous consequences. A leap beyond the 
grave, the work of a moment, wonld save him from ig- 
nominy, from suffering, and from sorrow ! — but Nature 
forbade the effort. Mortimer caught greedily at the prof- 
fered charm, but it perished in the hope. He could not 
Compound with Death. Tbere was not even a atruggle, 
for his htart died within him when he contemplkted the 
deed of self-destruction. 

Thus harassed, and no longer able to cope with the in- 
creasing sorrows whose tide had set in against him, he 
hastened from the spot of desplation, and sought for some 
inhabited dwellipg where he might be able to, relieve the 
hunger which now began to assault him./ 

We will leave Mortimer in this uncertain State for a 
few moments, while.we relate the cotlsequences of his 
escape from Byrdwoodr The constables, finding that 
their Charge had contrived tö acconiplish a complete 
emancipation, and that any attempt at pursuit would be 
in vain, were content to abitndon a place where ridicule 
was the least formidable weäpon which could assail 
them. Jokes, however, were freely vented at their ex- 
pense, and Mr. Timothy Bush, the famous thief-taker, 
never had mpre occasion to command his temper and 
restrain his resentment^ than at this. instant! His part- 
ing words, notwithstanding, werehostile in a high de- 
gree ; they savoured strongly of the insult which he had 
süstained, and of the punishment which the law accord- 
ed against rescuers. Yet, faf fi*om irritating the assem- 
bly, increased 'laughter was the only result oiF these 
menaces from the chief policemati. The mob were tda 
conscious of their nambers, and too well satisfied with 
their success, to injure the extreniely small minority 
with Whom they had to deal; so that both parties sepa- 
rated without a struggle, to the great satisfactiönof Mrs. 
Mortimer and her daughter, who had long since befen a 
prey to the wörst apprehensions. . 

But Mr. Bush had no sooner aphieved- a final escape 
from the thraldom of the rescuers, than a sense of his 
own condition and t>f the negligence of which bc had 
been guilty, inimediately recurred to his mind. Hehetd 
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an' instantaneous and a very serious consullation with 
his partner, in the setiuel of which it was determined, 
that whatevöp colour they might ihink fit to give to the 
proceedings of the ipultititde) no mention should be 
nrad6 of the refreshment with ivbich they had been treat* 
ed, or of the sleep which had so fatally attended their 

'repast. And, indeed, they had formed a right judg^ent 
in adopting this resolution, for the anger of Priminh'e^re, 
when he was informed pf the accident, knewno boiifnds. 
He raved like ä tiger, whose prey had eluded the spring 

*of its invader, and it required the naost subtle address 
and Gonciliating humility on the paf*t of Mrl Bush, to 
pacify the angry magistrate. At length, however, the 

, plausible representations of ^he infuriated State of a 
drunken mob, of the extreme peril which two opposed 
to numbers ihust necessarily haye incürred, and of the 
manful resistance which had actuälly been made, in 
some nieasure appeased the man who united uppn this 
occasioh the discordant conditions of justicfe and prose- 
cutor. But Priminhieere deemed pursuit to be absolute- 
ly essential, and he insisted that the ofiicers should set 
forth without loss öf time in search of the criminal. It 
trould, however, have been much mpre easy for hira tö. 
have commanded this rapid proceeding, thän to have 
enforced it, had it not happened that the policemen were 
overawed by<the reitiembrances of their wänt of vigilance, 
and füll of apprehensions lest Priminheere (than whom 
BÖ man was more inquisitive)^hould discover the real 
history of Mortimer^s most unwelcome departüre. They, 
accofdingly, raised np öbjection to the peremptory 
mandate which \fas delivered, and iset fprth in q'uest of 
the offender, qüite as Well pleased to be rid ofthe en- 
raged prosecutor äs ofthe crowd at'Byrdwood* 

Mortimer at length reached a calyin where the com- 
monest food wasdispensed to the'needy, at the rate most 
usual in country /places.> that is to say, at nearly one 
htfndred per cent. upon the'greatest portion ofthe neces- 
saries, and two hundred on many others. It was impoli- 
tic, and, indeed, hi^hly hazairdous on his part to appear 
thus publicly, for his wasted figure and anxious look be- 
lokened him neither-a civil i^elcome, ,nor, in the v,ery 
unsettled State of the country, an undisturbed stay. H^ 
had alsp been unfortunate enou^gh to stray into one of 
those universal plac,es which are knowa by the name of 
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chandlers' shops. It was no other than one of the most 
characteristic of these moTiopoltstng, chaffering,tälk-lov- 
ing, mischief-making, all-deäling houses which received 
the hungry wanderer. If bread were wanted, and if was 
that which Morümßr stood in need of atpresent, here 
were plenty of loaves of varying weights piled on the, 
couBler to the great annoyance of the neighbouring baker. 
Butter» cheese, oils of every kind, bacoDY the best 

-and the worst, met the eye'on all sides. Above hung 
myriads of candles, dan'gling with the mpst inviting pro* 
fusion ; and nearly akin to them were brushes in abun- 
daiipe, great and snvall, tall and short» and fit for every 
class of labourers, from the supercilious major-dotno, 
to the aü-performing scullion. Into such a place, fraught 
with domeiitic nnerchandise to overflowing, did the -heir 
of Byrdwood. come, and behind the counter was a busl- 
ling inquisitive woman^ whose daily work was as dlver- 
sified-as the goods were» over which she might be said 
to preside. And cool indeed was the look she cast upon 
Mortimer, as he entered the home-stall of village gossip. 
He was a stranger, and not a prepossessing guest by 
anv ineans,'but he was a customer, and could not be 
refused. So that his wants were speedily, though un- 
graciously supplied, and he again wandered forth in 

.quest of some spot, where he might enjoy his^scanty 
meal in silence* ^ , - 

Mankind are deceived, if they imagine. that the de- 
lights of tattle are confined to the softer sex. It is even 
a hard reproach, to which these idols .of our pleasures 
have been subjected, that^theyare the sole devotees of 
talk and ennui. There is not a chandlerV shop in the 
meanest village which will not ^ive a practical contra- 
diction to this slander. 

Atthe very tinie when Mortimer . left the house of 
which we have been - speaking, two meh hastened into 
it almost at the.same moment. . These were the barber, 
and the beadle^ who, althoügh by no meatis janemployÄ 
were wont to exercise their respective calling:s with an 
enviabje" independence and leisure. Some news • had 
just transpired-in the neighbourhood with which we are 
unable tö ai^quaint the reader, and it w'as the fortune of 
these parish worthie» to learn^it almost at the samis in- 
stant. It was something quite recent, something of iu- 
credible iriiport, a matter worth hearing, aad iiänitfely 
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more worth the imparting, so that the question was, 
both on the side of barber and beadle^ which should 
give Publicity the sooiiest. . 

Whether this intelligence concerned the rieh or the 
other classes, whether it were the foundering of sotne 
reputation hitherto maintained in matchless purity, or 
the extinction of sotne ancient house whose ancestors 
held from the Conquest, or the iust plunge of a despe* 
rate bankrupt now launched with a fV*esh freight upon 
the astonished world ; or whether, to descend into mere 
common-place, it were the tale of a jnärriage, a wooing, 
a death, a funöral, a pageant, a ball, a tneeting,— all 
matters of sovereign importance at the great house of 
call, — we catinot^ pretend to say. Most likely the pro- 
posed news were respecting the fires then so common 
in the country, and the intended history another feat of 
the arch. incendi^ry ; for whilst^the barber and his n'eigh- 
bour were speaking (both kept pace together with each 
other), the womaii, impatient of the gossip perhapis, 
caught the beadle by the arm. . ' 

** There's been a very suspicious character here this 
very moment," cried she, with an eye which told won- 
ders. 

. ** Where— which way-*-where did'he gp ?'* exclaim^d 
the patriotic beadle. " ' 

**He can't be far off,** retumed the wöman. 

Hastily anid eagerly the two villagers sallied out, 
which gives a. colour to our idea of th^r story, whilst 
the owner of the shop forthwith stepped out to indulge 
a near acquaintance with an embellished edition of the 
event she had partly heard. - . 

^ That's the man,** cried the, barber, observinga per- 
son Coming from one of thenew beer^hpps which had 
lately been set up. ^ He looks like a gentleman," ob- 
served the barber again, for Moptimer*s dress betrayed 
his rank. 

*< We have order* tp appr^hend all geiitlemanly-look- 
ing persons in these parts,** said the beadle,. with a 
swaggering and fierce air- /' 

*,'Is that so?*' asked the barber, both p'ressing for- 
ward upon Mortimer, for he it was. 

** During the troubles,**^ replied the beadle, increasing 
in importance, and lookjng down -upon his confederate, 
'* the magistrates have hfid iiifonnation) which it would 
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be improper for me as an officer to disclose ; but, in 
fact, a person dress^d like a gentleman is the author of 
all these wicked doings ; and, therefore, n^eare ta take 
up all gentlemen." ' 

*^All people who look like gentlemen, I suppose,*' 
Said the barber. 

'* Vastly well/' said the beadle ; " you af e right, Mr. 
Scrape ; but he looks very fierce, don't he?" 

The beadle was one of that portly tribe' whose tawdry 
trappings and gold lace have Struck awe into village 
nestlingsy from time whereof man knoweth not to the--. 
contrary, but he had rarely been called upon to meddle 
with beings of stature equal to his own. 

Mortimer was Walking leisurely forwärd, and his pur- 
suers had now overtaken him, but neither seemed dls- 
posed to interfere; The children skulked instinctively 
into th/eir tbrners, with here and there a cry of "the 
beetle — the beetle's a Coming/' and the great man as 
naturally shook his wand, but he looked wistfufly upon 
the barber as they approached the> stranger. 

'*It's five hundred, a'ant it?" said the beadle. 

** Fi^e hundred — and we shall share it if we mind, " 
said the barber, calling to mind the immense reward 
which had lately been offered for the apprehension of 
some rick-burners. 

'^ril teil you wh^t," said thfe beadle, "I'd give you 
twenty out ofmy share, if youül collar him at once.^ 

*' I coliar him ! — I like that," Said the barber j " what 
is to^recompense rae for broken bones?" 

*' I don't know^— a-hem;" said the beadle, obserVing 
that Mortimer was going ön rather faster. The latter 
tumed round, and beheld the officer of the parish ar- 
rayed in his robe of office, but vouchsafed Him nofur- 
ther notice. 

"That's the inan, depend on it," cried the barber. 
*'How wild he looks! he hasn't been shaved these six 
months.'' 

" A-hem l Mr.^ — "said the beadle j raising his voice 
as high as his fears woüld permlt, and his person to the 
utmost pitch of importance; .^ , 

** Hc don't take any notice ofus,"exclaimed the barber. 

"Don't he? I «hall seethough," said the, beadle; 
** it's my opinion he-'s afraid." 

^* Mr..*—" Mortimer feit a slight tug atthc Slecve 
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of his coat; it was the shrinking band of the parochiat 
dlgnitary. The former was at that instant overwhelmed 
by the most mortifylng and moumful cönsideratiotis, 
and he shook off the intruder with the slightest effort. 
*' Oh ! indeed ! is it so ?" cried the beadle, retreating 
however behind the barber, who in bis turn g^ave back. 
'* That's a dangerous character," cohtinued the beadle, 
pointing to Mortimer, who wus now itt the noidst of the 
viUage. *' An incendiary— a rick-burner— seize him/* 
The women peeped b_astily forth from their hovels 
upon hearingthe nameof rick-btirner, and the childfen 
ran out to geta sight of a follower öf Swing. Mortimer, 
by no means at ease, andyet not daunted by the. abrupt 
Salute, stood still,^and gazed upon the «fficious bead^e 
with contempt. 

"That's the man as set the rick a-fire lasrt night? — 
Look at him I" said the beadle, raising the hue and cry 
with all bis might. 

Mortimer might liave retreated, but he couldpot 
forbear under thisliew accusation. 

*-*Do you Charge me with havings^et a rick CMi.fire ? 
What are you thinkiog of ?" said he to the beadle,' 

Butihe clamour was now fülly raised, and the oifficer 
advanced boldly forward with a posse sufficient tö have 
secu red a whole gang. '. 

'* iGentlemen," said Mortimer, ** itris.a stränge aiid 
a vexatious thing, that a stranger cannot prass through 
yoiir village without the insultof being called a rick- 
burner ; but I am not going to run away, and you, Sir," 
addressing himself to the beadle, *'inust prove your 
words." 

This appeal haxl like to have slaggered the officer, 
and enabled the accused to effect his escape, butlhere 
happened to be one or two young farmlers ambngst the 
group, who had been great saff^rers from the unlawful 
acts alluded to, and whose anger had, consequently, 
b'een kindied in no small degree. They speedily insisted 
upon detaining the unfortunate Mortitner, änd threat- 
ened the valiant beadle that to allow the culprit to escape 
would« they prpmised him, cost no less than the loss of 
bis place. It was, therefore, arranged that he should 
not have his liberty on any other terms than thV due 
course of law ;^nd as it was then the fittest time to car- 
ry hinl before a magistrate^iie was required to surren* 
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der himself,— a demand^wt^icli hc complied with with- 
out further reoionstrance. The party soon arrived at 
the ofhce of the justice, the beadle vociferating as they 
passed on, tbat fae Mas entitled to ^ füll shar6 of the 
reward, and the barber, pn the other band, earaestJy 
i^ssertlng his claiih to at least one half of the price of 
blood« 

The xnagistrate before whom the prisoaer appeared, 
was one ofthose who had sustamed great damage from 
incendiaries, and he, accordinglv regärded Mortimer 
with a feeling very far removed from that itnpartiality 
with which he had sworn to ad minister justice. " But 
whateyer niight be the effect of a ^aggard appearance 
and care-worn cheek, the demeanor of the captive was 
not now such as when he was called on to answer the 
x:harge of forgery. Whatever fears hfe tnight labour 
under, he was not an incendiacy; of the charge which 
had been bi-ought against him, be was ät least innecent. 
It, thereforc, bccame very sh.ortly apparent, that not- 
withstanding the suspicious circumstances of bis jour-* 
ney, therc was no evidence to Warrant tbe detchtion of 
an unoffending atranger. Thejustice^^.reluGtant as he 
might be, feit this in its füllest, exten t, atid the beadle 
stripped of his golden hdpes löol^ed quite chap-falien. 
Mortime;r, in fact, was about to be liberated, t^hen one 
61 those fatal reverses of fortune, which af&ict alikc the 
righteous and the sinner, fpU to.his lot at the Criücal 
instant when he could best bave dispensed with, such a 
Visitation. 

We have acquaitfted the reäder that the disappointed 
•constables, from whose handa vMortimer had escaped, 
^¥ere,again abroad» and it is'not too much to add, that 
they used the mostintens.e exertions to gain some know- 
ledge of the fugitive. Had Mortimer, hoWe ver, continu- 
ed üi his solitary but, and only ventured by stealth to 
the neighbouring villages, he might possibly have re^ 
mained securefrom interruptiou tili the heat of the pur- 
suit had passed away. But,.unluckily for him, instead 
of miiintaining himself in seclusion, he had ventured 
withiii the walls of the mojst populoys gossip-house in 
the village, and to this very spot the officers of justice, 
after losi!ig their trace ot him for some time, acciden- 
tälly repaired. No time was lost in acquainting thiein 
of the rick-bumer» as Mortimer was supposed.jtobe, 
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of his uncouth and doubtful appearance, and of the en- 
ergy which had4}een displayed in securing him. The 
description of his person, combined with other circum- 
stances, convinced the acute London ofiicer that it was 
his duty to repair without loss of time to the house^of 
the magistrate, and he ärrived there with his compa- 
nion, at the instant when the order for the prisoner*8 
discharge was given. It is sufiicient to say, that Mor- 
timer was immediately rendered up to his original cus- 
tody, and that the overjoyed constables were well-bred 
enough to forego any signs of indecent triumph at his 
re-cäpture. He was conveyed back to the scene of his 
ofTence, and after a fair and careful examin ation, was 
fally committed to abide his trial before a jury at the 
assizes. . 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THX BAITK PAALOUB. 



** We have strict Statutes, and most biting lawsJ 

Mcaswrtfor Meaaure, 

Tbe ofFeftce gf forgery has not been regarded of late 
years with the same indignation as formerly, possibly 
because the crime is deemed undeserving of death. So 
that it has been customary for some time to pause be- 
fore a prosecution,attended with such fatal consequences, 
is set on foot against the criminal. This caution has 
been the more remarkable in proceedings against' the 
fabricators and utterers of Bank Notes. The numbers 
of these offenders increased at one period soxonsidera- 
bly, that the pity of the public was raised to a very high 
degree, and notwithstanding an apprehetision that the 
commercial interests of the country would be endanger- 
ed, the general compassion suspended in a great ];nea- , 
sure the severity of executions. And like most other 
Systems of interference which have humanity for their 
basis, it was soon found, that in proportion to the acts 
of mercy which were exercised, the crime did not ad- 
vance. Justice was satisfied, and iniquity did not pros- 
per. This feeling of reform was in unison with those 
n*equent and painful consultations which wejre wont to 
precede Bank prosecutions. 

VOL. I. 15 
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Mortimer was now the suhject of thcse conferenceSr 
It had been usual if the deed done were not of a very 
black dye, to pcrmit the prisoner at the trial to plead 
guilty to the offence of having notes in his po^ession 
knowing them to be forgcries. This milder course en- 
abled the judge to sentence hira to transportation for 
fourteen years instead of aiyarding the penalty of death. 
If the oiTender were a misguided youth, a distressed and 
ruined man, an early depredator, he was commonly a1- 
lowed to avail himself or the proiFered mercy. But the 
old agetit of fraud, the wholesale dealer in bad paper» 
the man of abandoned character — such were selected as 
proper victims for Justice; and were adjudged to abide 
the consequences of the severest indictment. 

Almost every circumstance was in favour of Mortimer, 
unless, indeed, the large amount of the fictitious notes 
thus put into circulation should be alleged against him« 
He was not a practised utterer, he had done no previ- 
ous act for which he had either endured punishment or 
obtained mercy, and his hablts of life were those of an 
honourable member of society. These mitigating con- 
siderations, however, were of course unknown to his 
distracted family, whose condition was one which ad- 
mitted of no hope, nor alleviation. Whilst the accused 
lay in prisoTi awaiting the issue of his trial, a result 
which he himself deemed quite hopeless, his case came 
under discussion in the metropolis, from whence the 
mandates of life or death issue upon these occasions. 

In a warm and well-fumished apartment the arbiters 
of his fate, actuated by the most discriminating huma- 
nity, were assembled. His was not the only case which 
required their deliberations and decision* An unusual 
number of sham notes had been lately, as it were, let 
loose upon the public, ahd it was resolved that some of 
the agents of this traffic should be tnade the subject of 
condign punishment. Several notorious dealers had been 
apprehended, and these as they came in their tum be- 
fore the consideration of the assembly, were märked out 
for the moi'e severe course of proceeding. Many unhap- 
py dupes were reserved for the leniet^t penalty of trans- 
portation on condition of their Submission; and two or 
three who appeared to have been mere tools, were set 
apart from the rest, as objectsof unqualified mercy. 

Mortimer's case at length came under the judgtnent 
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of the board. He had. delivered over notes which were 
unquestionably false in payment of a rnörtgagc. The 
witnesses against him were Priininheere,Mr. Soland^and 
the la^ers whom we have mentiöned in a prior chapter. 
The facts were not to be disputed, and the question was, 
whether he had disposed of the documents in question 
with a guilty knowledge. Mortimer would no doubt in- 
sist at the trial that he had taken them from persona 
with whom he had no connexion nor acquaintauce ; at 
least, the Bank Solicitpr judged that suqh would be bis 
line of d^fence, and in bis own mind he considered that 
a complete answer to the proposed prosecution. Too 
discreet to allow bis privat« opinion to transpire, he 
could not help wondering at the temerity of Priminheere 
in causing the apprchension of so respectable a man 
upon such slender suspicion. He made light of the ex- 
pressions which had changed the mind of the chief po- 
liceman, attributiiig them to the anxiety rather than the 
guilt of the accused. And he feit assured that as the mat- 
ter then-stood, theprisoner would scarcely be called upon 
by the presiding judge to make a defence, so palpable 
were the grounds for an acquittal. But the manifest ne- 
cessity which escigted for tha putting down of an offence 
like the present, as well as the numerous instahces of 
similar accusations, induced the lawyer to hesitate be^ 
fore he delivered any positive opinion upon the case 
submitted tothe meeting. 

At length after a deep pause, a ipember of the assem- 
bly declared, that considering the rank of the accused, 
the lAagnitude of the fraud which had been committed, 
the (Jexterity which distinguished the imitations ojf the 
real Bank Note, and thedanger which might ensue from 
treating an affair of such a nature too lightly, he was of 
opinion that the business should be made the subject of 
a capital prosecution. Another interval of silence suc- 
ceeded to the proposition. It proceeded from one of 
the most influential of those present, a man of known 
Integrity a»d benevolence, and bis announcement, which 
was of sufficient weight to seal the destiny of Mortimer, 
created an' expression ;of gener^l sorrow. Each one 
present commiserated him because he held, as they 
did, a high Station in society, and all feit that in pro- 
nouncing judgment against him, they were infiicting 
tbe terrors of the law against a member of their own 
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class in life. The mournful thought came home to every 
breast, aud many had hoped that mercy could have been 
interposed with consistency. The Observation, how- 
ever, of the party above alluded to, quickly banished 
all hopes, and Mortimerwas on the pomt of being ton- 
signed to the alinost certain.consequences of a capital 
indictment, when the Bank Solicitor interfered. He 
had been debating within himself whether it were, bet- 
ter, on the one band, to continue the show of severity in 
this instance, as in others, with great firmness, and run 
the risk of gaining stronger evidence at the trial, or, on 
the other, whether a failure at the last might not greatly 
impeach the usual accuracy of the Bank, and be thus 
injurious to the public interest. He was halting between. 
these opinions, when the general sympathy which was 
evident in every countenance, and the deep tone of fecl- 
ing which burst forth, determined him to abandon the 
proceeding. *'For how/' said he, ** could they expect 
to obtain a verdict of guilty against a person hitherto 
of irreproachable character, who might have been, as 
he probably was, the dupe of others. Mortimer had 
made no secret of the manner by which he acquired the 
notes, and it was far more likely that he »bould have 
been impose'd upon by a nefarious gang, than have been 
the willing agent of the wrong which had been imputed 
to him." The Bank Solicitor could not help wishing 
that he had in his power the choice assemblage fröm 
whom Mortimer had won these fatal instruments. As 
an expounder of the law, as well as a correct adviser^ 
the former gentleman possessed the greatest influence, 
so that the doubts which he intimated promised a speedy 
alteration in the prisorier's fate, while they gave un- 
feigned pleasure to all around. 

But the unhappy Mortimer was not destined to es- 
cape under such favourable circumstances. The resolu- 
tion of the solicitor, so pleasing and so all-sufficient, 
had hardly been entertained, when he was called away 
for an instant. He returned with a packet of papers re- 
lating to the circumstance then under discussion, and 
it was clear from his serious and altered aspect, that 
their contents were of the most painful importance. 

Priminheere, in fact, had not been idle ; from the in- 
stant when he signed the Warrant for apprehending his 
intended victim, he never ceased the most diligent in« 
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quiries to gain proof in Support of the accusation. He 
soon became fully aware or the flimsy grouods on which 
his Charge rested; and conscious of his own bitter feel- 
ing towards Mortimer, he trembled lest the tide should 
be changed, and that his enemy should retura' triumph- 
ant to Byrdwood, 

Hurried on, at first, t<> a step which his passion dic- 
tated, but his shrewder judgment eschewed, Primin- 
heere feit that he bad caused his neighbour to be drag- 
ged from his home upon the slightest pretence which 
could have been imagined. His own lawyers gave hha 
timely warning of the error into which be had sufFered 
himself to fall, and he knew that the people at large 
cursed him for his conduct. Thus menaced, he decided 
at once that he would institute the most active inquiries 
as to Mortimer's behaviour at Newmarket, and failing 
of success there, that he would negotiate with the pri- 
soner himself for the surrender of Byrdwood, on con- 
dition of his foregotng the prosecution. But the cir- 
cumstance of a tender of a loss in forged notti was not 
likely to be forgotten on the turf, so that when the careful 
investigation commanded by Priminheere was' set on 
foot, the offer which Mortimer made, when on the fieid, 
came quickly to light. We may remember that he pro- 
posed to Cover some bets, in which he bad been unfpr- 
tunate, by paying the seli-same notes, for the uttering of 
which he was.now in custody, aiid that he extricated 
himself, upon that occasion, with great difliculty. This 
event no sooner became known to Priminheere, thän he 
fully perceived its value, and im'mediately securing the 
testimony of those who were witnesses to the transac- 
.tion, despatched a messenger to the Bank Solicitor^ in 
London, with the information which he had thua newly 
acquired. 

This fresh intelligence was of so decisive a nature, 
as to cause an entire change in the sentiments of those 
who had met to deal with the case of Mortimer. Tliere 
was no lönger any room for the compassion which had 
nearly occasioned the discharc^ of the prisoner, and 
there was, moreover, a proof of a kind so condemning, 
as to leave but small doubts with regard to the issue of 
the trial. As far, therefbre, as his ofEence was concera* 
cd, the assembly came immediately to an unanimous 
opinionf and tbe uaual directions were giveiif without 
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delay, to proceed upon thc morc solemn (;här^e. Those 
vho are acquainted with the routine of a Bank prose- 
cution, know well, that thc persons who are selccted for 
capital trial, rarely escape the hands of justice. And, 
indeed, their foresight is not confined to such as attend 
the Courts, for the public generally participate, to a 
great extent, in the tcrror which it produces. It was 
little less, therefore, than a sentence of death upon Mor- 
timer. The regrets of his afflicted neighbours, of stran- 
gers who were universally interestcd in his behalf; the 
common and unqualiBed detestation towards Primin - 
beere, the known agent of bis ruin, and the deep distress 
of his family, were announcements sadly prophetic of 
the peril tö which he was exposed. Afad tbese appre- 
hensions were not without reason. The dread arrange- 
ments of a Bank prosecution are familiär to many. The 
fbrmidable array of rounsel,/ the silence of the court, 
the^ober resignation of the prisoner usually arrayed in 
mourning^ the extreme caution of the judge, the anxious 
watchings of the jury, give ample testimony of a most 
thrillin g inquiry. A more solemn seriousness seldom 
prevails upon a trial for murder itself. Should the pri- 
soner's counsel produce even a plausible objection, ä 
lively Sensation is feit by all around, thc judge lends a 
willing ear, and even the advdcates for the prosecution 
ure tonstrained to allow that they would indeed be hap- 
py to yleld, if their duty did not obli^e tbem to support 
the Charge« Most frequently the objection is but illu- 
sory, the spell is broken by the slow and steady deter- 
mination of the judge, and the case'proceeds amidst the 
alternate hopes and fears of the spectators. At lenglh 
the hardly-wrung verdict of " guilty" is heard. A sense 
of horror runs feelingly through the crowd. It is the 
knell of death. The prisoner retires from the bar Struck 
with the hopelessness^ of his condition, and scarcely 
hears the humane recommendation to mercy which the 
Jury pronounce with earnestness. - The judge, unable to 
promisjs a remission of the sentence, declares that he 
cannot receive the petltion for mercy, and.thus the sa^ 
scene is closed. 

No sooner had the resolution of the Bank been com- 
municated to Mortiitner, than he rallied his spirits, and 
decided on preparing for his defence. Whilst he was 
deliberating upon the choice of a friend to whom he 
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should intrust bis case, Mr. Soland was annoonced lo 
him in th« prison. The payment of an electioneering 
bin, hj no means slender, had given fbe agent a high 
opinion of Mortimer's integrity, so that when he heard 
öf the great event whicb had happened at Byrdwood, 
hc conceived instantly Ihe project of supporting the pri- 
soner through the,dangerous difficulty whicb menaced 
bim. Mr. Soland believed Ä^ortimer to be enlirely in- 
nocentybe considered the prosecution whicb had been 
set on foot as the result of some gross mistake, or mys- 
terioirs conspiracy, and w^s impatient uatil he should 
hear a history of the transaction from the sufferer him- 
self. He accordingly hastened to the Bedfördshire gaol, 
wbere he speedilygained anintroduction to theprisoner. 
Mortimer was engaged in forraing plans for the sub- 
Tersion, or« at least, the. explanation of that important ' 
piece of evidence whicb had decided bis fate, for the 
consequences of bis cönduct at Newmarket had been 
fuUy explained to him. 

He was both surprised and gfatified at seeing hisold 
friend and ad viser,, whose counsel now became doubly 
valuable lin tbe hour of distress, when former asspciates 
are apt to forsake tbe cause of an unfortunate acquaint- 
ance. But Mortimer, althougb he disclosed at lengtb 
tbe circumstances of bis case, entirely suppressed the 
condemning fact whicb be so much dreaded ; for he at 
once imagined- that by revealing the disastrous affair 
üpon tbe turf whicb had occasioned bis periious con-> 
dition, be sKould forfeit the esteem of bis companion. 
His account, therefore," of the transaction ratined the 
idea whicb M^. Soland bäd ascertained, so that tbe law- 
yer held out unbesitatingly the most cheerlng hopes of 
an acquittal. It was, however, deemed prudent that they 
should have tbe advice and assistance of a learned Ser- 
geant, wbose ]&nowledge of the criminal law was at once 
acute and extensive,, and Mr. Soland had no doubt bat 
that he could prevail upon the great man to pay Morti- 
mer a Visit in tbe prison. He accordingly repaired ta 
^ London, and not only induced tbe sergeant to accept a 
special retainer, but secured bis promise that he would 
come down on tbe next däy to consult upon the course 
whicb would most effectually cause the acquittal of bis 
dient. 

We must 6 tili foUow tbe fortanes oi MoKimer. The 
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Sergeant kept his word, and was seen journeying to« 
wanls Bedford in his carriage at an early hour, On the 
following morning he hastened to the prison in order to 
fulfil his appointment. The great lawyer was on the 
verge.of fifty, well-conditioned, and of a benign aspecU 
His brow, upon which thought had made deep inroads, 
was elevated, his look füll but vigilant, and there lurked 
an arch subtlety in his eye which seemed to temper and 
control its fire. A more discreet choice coul4 not have 
been adopted by Mr. Soland. Unlike those anxious and 
overstretching spirits who are miserable if a cause be 
decided against them^ and who are ever distinguishable 
by a fidgety restlestness on the behalf of their clients, 
the Sergeant presented an unvarying portrait of self- 
approving quietisra. If a verdict went wrong, he re- 
grettedjbut could not roourn, forhe had done his best; 
and if a second (a rare event !) miscarried, he was soon 
diverted by the prompt successioa of more fortunate 
exertions. Once and once only, he had been kpown to 
lose that equable command of temper for which he was 
so remarkable. He lost three verdicts successively. For 
twenty-four hours he was not the lawyer" of calm and 
temperate dtgnity whose example had been quoted as a 
pattern for the bar. But, at length, he attributed his 
discomfitures, for he was slightly superstitious, to the 
introduction of a new coif, to which he had then.lately 
treated himself, and immediately resuming the old, he 
commenced a career (for so it happened,) of unprece- 
dented good fortune. This was the practised advocate 
who, chciered by the in teUigence which Mr. Soland had 
intimated tohim, and by a heavy special retainer^ no# 
appeared for the purpose of defeating the energies. and 
tact pf the crown lawyers. 

The Sergeant bowed graciously to Mortimer, survey- 
ing his dient at the same moment with an eamestnesa 
which might be set down as well to the score of com- 
passion as of intense penetration. But the keen look of 
the counsel was of the latter kind, for he could frequent- 
ly discern by a glance wliether his dient were an inno- 
cent or a guilty man, and he was wont, without a ^ordt 
to take his measures accordingly. Whether upon this 
Qccasion he had formed a favourable or an inaiispicious 
conjecture, could not be discoivered, for he took a seat 
with the utmost composure« A monotonoiiaaccompa- 
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niment of humphs and hahs not unfrequently attends the 
relation of a case to the most able pleaders. — The ser- 
g^eant always made it a rule to abstain from any such 
ventriloquisms, (as he used to call them,) observing, 
that they had the efFect of perplexing'the Speaker. A 
slight but significant inclination of the head, a sedate 
smile« or a symptom of profpund attention, would occa- 
sionally be visible, but beyond these the sergeant per- 
mitted no gesture or Interruption to disturb the thread 
of the history to which he was listening. Mr. Soland's 
narration was distinct, and his comments quite triumph- 
ant, but the sage whom he addressed said not a word. 
He looked, indeed^towards Mortimer when the circum- 
stances of the forgery were detailed, but allowed no Ob- 
servation to break in upon the story. The account of 
the affair being at le'ngth finished, the^sergeant was of 
course expected to give his opinion upon the facts. But 
there was no rashness nor pruriency in his manner. He 
drew froni his pocket a ponderous and antique box, and 
having offered a pinch to his companions, returned it 
delibe rate! y, and covered his face with bothJiis hands. 

*' 'Tis very stränge," said he, after pausing a ,consid- 
erctble tirae, ^^thata young gentleman should be taken 
from his home in this sudden manner. If the facts, Mr. 
Soland, be as you have stated them, this gentleman will 
be entitled to a copy of ihe indictment, and he will re- 
coyer very heavy damages in an action on the case." 
And so saying, he fixed his shrewd eye again upon Mor- 
timer, who, like a convicted culprit, looked dejected 
and confused. 

^' The Bank are not in the habit," continued the ser- 
geant quite unmoved, ^ of proceeding upon such slight 
grounds as these. *Tis impossible, " added he with more 
confidence as Mortimer's agitation evidently increased. 
*'I thought so, young gentleman," said the. sergeant 
again, with great urbanity, "I thought so when I.first 
saw you ; there is something more« Part of your story 
remains untold. You have not even acquainted Mr. 
Soland with it." 

Soland appeare4 astonished atthis alteration in the 
case, but Mortimer remained silent. 

*' *Tis impossible for me to advise you," resumed the 
sergeant, ^^ unless I am intrusted with th6 whole Case. 
YouF confidence will not be misplaced^ for these mattera 
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arc nevcp mentioned. I recollcct— " continued he, ** a 
man whotn I defended, who was hanged for highway 
robbery, entirely through bis assurlng me of Jiis inno- 
cence. Believing the poor fellow, I took a course which, 
although if be had not misled me, it would have tended 
to redeem bis honour, . yet cost bim bis life. Let me 
know tbe worst at once. I could bave saved the man 
I bave bcen speaking of." 

♦•CouJd you?" Said Mortimer, eagerly, to Mr. So- 
land's infinite amazement. 

Tbe Sergeant retained bis unbending coolness, and 
bowed in reply. 

** Tben I am guilty, cried Mortimer, with great agi- 
tation, *^and for God'ssake can any tbing be done?" 

" You must let me know those Utile events wbicb you 
have suppressed, young gentleman," said the sergeant. 

Mortimer related the whole matter, without conceal- 
ing the rencoiitre at Newmarket. 

"Is the prosecntor aware of this circumstance ?'* in- 
quired the sergeant 

*'He is," replied Mortimer. 

" Young gentleman," said the great lawyer,'* it would 
be an act of deceit on my part ifl were to give you any 
hopes of answering this evidence ; but cheer up, there 
may be faults in the indictment. You may depend upon 
my being at my post to render you all the help which 
my professional skill, small as it may be, can do on your 
behalf. Mr. Soland," continued the sergeant, reaching 
bis hat, '* you will not fall to let me have a copy of the 
indictment as early as possible beföre the trial,for I real- 
ly feel an interest in the fate of this young gentleman. 
We must never despair. Keep up your spirits, Sir^" 
added he, bidding Mortimer farewell, "many worse 
cases than this bave been got rid of by a flaw in the pro- 
ceedings; Mr. Soland, I wish you a good day. And so 
saying, the great advocate hastened to bis carriage, 
which was ordered back to London without delay. 

**I trust that you will not desertme, Sir," said Mor- 
timer to Soland, as soon as the sergeant was gone. 

** God forbid, Mr. Mortimer," returned the other, 
*' that I should forsake you in the time of need ! I own 
I should bave been better pleased had you told nE&e all, 
bot let US pass over that, and consider seriously wh^ther 
any tbing ean be done! Rely on'it, l will do my best 
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for you, for I can hardly think liow but that there must 
be some mistake.'* 
^ A long and careful consultation was then held, which 
lasted for somc hours, when Mp. Soland returned to 
London. The result of these deliberations will be re- 
lated in the forthcoming chapter. 

CHAPTER XV. 

A BISCOTBBT. - 

** The danger is past, as soon as you have burned the letter." 

Zädter to Lord Monteagk, 

In consequence of the near approach of the assizes, 
it became necessary that Steps should speedily be taken 
to rescue Mortimer from the danger which hang over 
him, if indeed, an event so fortuüate were within the 
limits of possibility. It had been agreed upon by Mr. 
Soland and the prisoner, in the consultation mentioned 
at the close of our last chapter, that the former sKould 
ppocure an interview with Priminheere the prosecutor, 
and propose, (so great was the emergency,) that Byrd- 
wood should be surrendered, upon cohdition of his fore- 
going the Charge. Mr. Soland was not back ward in exe- 
cuting this mission, and he accordingly waited upon 
the powerful magistrate, invested with füll authority on 
the part of Mortimer, to make the painful sacrifice of 
the much loved and muc4i coveted estate. This arrange- 
ment, he was fond enough to hope, might be the more 
easily accomplished, inasmuch as a debt of five thousand 
pounds still remained due in respect of the old mort- 
gage^ in consequence of the valueless notes which Pri- 
minheere had received. Here then would be an oppor- 
tufiity of gaining possession of the property» and extin- 
guishing the incumbrance on the one side, and, of saving 
the life of an utihappy youth oh the other. 

Priminheere, though he strove as far as possible to 
conceal his real sentiments, was Struck with the propo- 
sal; he talked indeed aboutthe public weUare, the heio- 
ousness of the crime which had been perpetrated, the 
risks and illegality pf compounding a felony; but the 
Suggestion of Mr. Soland sunk at once deeply into his 
mind. Thjit wary lawyer saw that he had gained an ad- 
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vantage, though he feared that the boon sought for was 
too great to be so easily obtained. But Priminheere set 
so high a value upon the tender which had been made 
him, thal before Mr. Soland's departure, he pledged 
himself that the matter should not be carried further; 
and on Mortimer's part, the secure and immediate pos- 
session of Byrdwood, together with all the deeds, for 
which he specially stipulated, were promised him. The 
possibility, nay the probability, that the Bank would re- 
fuse to be a party to any such compromise, never oc- 
curred to the impatient maglstrate, nor did he reckon 
much upon the legal penalties which might attend such 
a dereliction of his duty as a Citizen. Accustomed of 
late to succeed in all his pursuits, and to bear rule over 
all with whom he had to do, Priminheere blindly hast- 
ened into the arrangement; and Mr. Soland with equal 
precipilation, deemed that the affair was concluded and 
his friend safe* That a practitioner so keen and expe- 
rienced as he undoubtedly was, should have committed 
such an oversight, can only be attributed to the extreme 
anxiety under which he was labouring, and his confi- 
dence in the promises of Priminheere; certain it is, that 
he was swayed upon this occasion by one feeling alone, 
which was to save Mortimer at all haz^rds, from the 
imminent danger of his Situation. 

We must now carry the reader forward to the week 
before Mortimer's trial. Notwlthstandiug the most 
strenuöus efForts on the part of Priminheere, the Bank 
determined that an ofiender, who had in their judgment 
been deemed worthy of prosecutlon, should not thus 
suddenly eväde the arm of justice. He was compliment- 
ed for his supposed humanity, but received information 
at the same time, that the Bank had taken up the mat- 
ter, and that the criminal could not be aÜQwedtogo 
unpunished. Priminheer^ found himself involved in a 
fresh difficulty; and whilst he was designing a new plan 
for accomplishing the object of his wishes, he was sur- 
prised by a visit from no other than Albert Moonshine. 

Albert had been pondering very much upon the me- 
lancholy-event which had happened in his neighbour- 
hood, and having for some time thrown aside every hos- 
tile feeling towards Mortimer, he now feit äs strong an 
interest in his behalf as the indolence of his nature 
would allow. We may recoUect, that Jones the black- 
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stnith made menüon of some papers which the village 
Squire had been known to have picked up some years 
since. Albert remembered that these ^ere of no slight 
importance, as far as the mortgage on Byrdwood was 
concerned, and he supplicated his mother, that she 
would make a search fbr the jdesired documents« At 
length after a diligent ransacking of every letter and 
parcel which Mrs. Moonshiüe posse^sed, two or thre^ pa- 
pers were discovered, bound up with red tape, which 
in the minds both of the lady and her son, threw very 
considerable light upon the subject The following let- 
ter however, from Dell and Head, the lawyers to the 
late Mr. Mortimer, was of a nature which could not fall 
to excite surpri^e in the itiöst indifferent. 

"SlR, ' 

" We beg to acknowledge your check för 1072/., the 
amount of a mortgage eflTected by you, upon Byrdwood 
House. We will see to ihe application .of the itioney, 
and to the due cancelment of the deed by the present 
mprtgagee. With many thanks for your prompt atten- 
tion to US, We remain, Sir, 

" Your faithful and obliged humble servants, 
Signed, ** Dell and Head.'* 

"w5jon7, 22, 1815." 

It will be recollected, that the parties whose names 
were subscribed, acted at that time as solicitors for Mr. 
Mortimer; and it 'therefore became their duty, after pay- 
ment of the mortgage my>ney, to possess themselves of 
the security. 

Mooiishlne declared that he would imtnediately carry 
this letter to Priminheere; and in spite of hi6 mother's 
remonstrances, he snatched up his hat with unprece- 
dented industry, and hastened to the dwelling of the 
much dreaded tnagistrate, as we have above related. 

Primioheere received the Squire with great coldnei^s. 
The rebuke which Albert had given him when solicited 
to oppose Mortimer at the Borough^lection, as well as 
the part which the Squire was knowii to have taken in 
the late rescue, were circumstances which m^de the 
present visit extremely out of season. But Priminheere 
could not have foreseen the business which brought 
Albert to his' door, althdugh the latter fu.ll well appre- 
ciated the indifference with which he was treated. 

VOL. I. 16 
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A bow of freezing^ ctvility had almost disconcerted 
Moonshine. It was accompanied by that look of dis- 
quieting cacelessness with which the great are accus- 
tomed torepel obnoxious intruders. It conveyed the 
meaning of the words— >what is your pleasure with me, 
as truly as though they had been spoken. 

*' I, — that is to say« my mother has found, Sir,*' said 
Albert, '* a letter relating to the n^ortgage upon Byrd- 
wood House." 

Priminheere started, and tumed pale. He could not 
command his agitation, but fortunately for him neither 
the eye nor the mind of his visiter was quick-sighted. 

" If there should be any mistake as to poor Mortimer, 
Sir," continued Mr. Moonshine, ^'I am sure you will 
not press matters against him. " 

** Don't talk to me of Mortimer, Sir," exclaimed Pri- 
minheere much hurried,— -** Give me that letter." 

** No— I can hai*dly do that— ybu don't know yet of 
whatxonsequence it is." 

The. innocent and even vacant manner which accom- 
panied these words of the Squire only served to enrage 
the Magistrate. ' - 

'•Give me the letter, Sir," he repeated, — *'what's 
the use of ydur bringing me a letter, if I'm not to see it.** 

Alarmed by the gesticulations which attended this 
Speech, Moonshine instinctively looked towards the 
door, and retreated in that direction. 

" My good friend," cried Priminheere, under great 
alapm, •' don't you see how unreasonable it is to coroe 
here with a letter and not to allow me to see it?** 

" So you should have seen it," returned Albert, "only 
— only you seem so disturbed.** 

"Weil — ^now then, I am calm," said the Magistrate. 

"Calml" eJACulated the Squire, fixing his eyes upon 
the inflamed visage and swelling lips of his companion. 
"Besides," added he, "I don't know that 1 ought to 
give up such a letter as this— there's a complete receipt 
for the nftortgage, and " 

"Give it me then," exclaimed Priminheere, unable 
to contain himself— "it's mine." 

ii No — it is'nt yours," returned Moonshine — *Mt be- 
longs to Mortimer, if any body." 

"ThaCs the same thing,— I'm entitled to it," said 
the Magistrate. 
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**No — begging your pardon, Sir, it is'nt," replied 
Albert, wonderfully collected— " it belongs to the latc 
Mr. Mortimer's estate, I picked it up some years ago. 
But as I was saying, if it should turn out that tbere has 
been some mistake, wili you. set it right by interceding 
for this poor gentleman ?** 

"How can I interfere as a magistrate, Mr. Moon- 
sbine ? When the Bank have determined to punish this 
man for passing forged notes, w^at can I do? — I c^n't 
save all the criminals in the country." 

**No," resumed Albert,«^" but you know if there has 
been a blupder — yoü have been the means, Sir, I don't 
mean any ofTence, of putting Mr. Mortimer in his pre- 
sent.sad State." 

^' Give me the letter, then, I again and again demand 
of you," cried Priminheere ; ** teil me the contents — any 
thing"— only don't stand there and lecture me upon what 
I can't help. ** 

"I really must wish you good morning, Mr, Primin- 
heere,** retumed the other; "you do not seem calm 
enough to hear the contents. " And so saying, Albert 
seized the handle of the door, but Priminheere instantly 
fttepped forward, drew his visiter away withJsömeTorce, 
and passed the lock.— **Now, Sir," cried he fiercely, 
and puUing a pistol from a drawer in the apartment — 
"will you oblige me with a sight.of that letter or not?" 

The violence which had been used was of itself suffi- 
cient to have confounded Moonshine, but the sight ofthat 
formidable weapon which had occasioned his untimely 
illness at the duel, entirely overcame him. He stagger- 
ed backward, and feil on the. floor. 

"For God's sake, Mr. Moonshine— what is the mat- 
ter ? What are you doing ?" said Priminheere, trem- 
bling excessively, " I have not shot you, you are Bot 
touched. " ' 

"Here, here," cried Albert, hölding out the letter, 
which Priminheere grasped greedily. 

"Then get up, Mr. Moonshine," said the Magistrate^ 
unlocking the door, and hurryingover thexontents of 
the paper with the most intense agitation— "There," 
said he, ^Mr. Moonshine," tossing the letter into the 
firfr— " make yourself easy— it is nothing — it was quite 
an old afFair. Poor Mortimer ! It had no reference tö 
him. Are you better, Sir?" 
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** Ycs,— but my Ictter," exclaimed Albert— obscrving' 
that the important document was irrecoverably consum- 
edy and that Priminheere . stood guardian even over its 
ashes. 

" The letter, I teil you, ray good friend, was of no 
moment whatever. Mr. Moonshine," repeated the Ma- 
gistrate, assuming a coolness to which his palpitating 
heart was a stranger, "I really must make an apology 
for my stränge conduct, but you must feel on your part 
for my curiosity on such a subject as tbis, especially 
when a neighbour'slife is at stake. 

^'Then that cannot be the same leti^r, Sir, which you 
bave bumt," said Albert, perplexed and distressed. 

^^On my iionour it is," said the Magistrate ringing 
the bell, ' 

**Then you had no right to destroy it," rcplied Al- 
berty whose vexation prevailed for the moment over his 
fears of the pistol, which Priminheere had replaced in 
the drawer* 

•*It was, in fact, mine," returned the master of the 
house, pulling the bell strongly. *^ James," said he, upon 
the appearance of a servant, **let my horse be got ready. 
•—Mr. Moonshine, I am sure you will excuse me.'' 

^** But the letter, Mr. Priminheere." 
. **Pray show tbis gentleman out," said the Magistrate 
to his servant. *' Sir, I wish you a good day." 

** Give me back my letter then." 
. *> Sir," replied Priminheere, *' that matter has already 
befBn explained— James do your duty and shöw Mr. 
Moonshine to' the door." And after a few more inef- 
fectual struggles, Priminheere fairly got rid of his trou- 
blesome guest. 

But instead of riding, he retired heavy and Struck- with 
dismay, to his private room. The violence into which. 
he. had been beträyedj he knew would redound to his 
dilscredit; the destruction of the letter would cause his 
conduct to be more strictly investigated, and he was not 
aware of any scheme by which he couldimpeach Albert's 
Word with success. Diflicultics were gathering around 
him, and the day of trial was near at band. Priminheere 
had reasons for believing that the i«sue of Mortimer's 
case would raise a^clamour in the neigh,bourhood, which 
might be the occasion of serious if not fatal consequence^ 
to himself. Of the cqnviction of the ^prisoner, he had, 
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moreover, no doubt, so that the danger which he most 
apprehended was now möst imminent. He had failed^in 
his attempt to gain Byrdwood by promising to abstain 
from a pfosecution, but he considered that with a mo- 
derately able management he might yet b^e able to effect 
his design, by pledging himself to the widow and her 
daughter that he would beg for the llfeof their relation. 
He further resolved on pressing upon them the value of 
his Services and intercession; and not.to withhold frbm 
him his due, he had no intention of disappointing them 
in respectof the application, although he wasfully aware 
of the uselessnes's of an appeal for mercy. ,He accord- 
ingly rode oat with the füll intention of tendering his 
most eamest efibrts at Barywood in favour of its unfor- 
tunate owner, together with the debt of five thousand 
poui]ids which still remained due. For these ofTers he 
expected in return, the estate and the deeds relating to 
it, of course, including that which he had so reluctant- 
ly given up. If he should succeed in persuading Mrs. 
M ortimer and the prisoner's sister into an acceptance of 
these terkns, he anticipated no Opposition on the part 
of Mortimer, and thus his triumph would be complete« 
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** Qu'on l'emp^che.: coura, vole, et fais qu*on le ramöne. 
Je veuxi Je veux qu'il vive. 
Dura mais trop vains remords.". 

Le ComU d*JE$9ex. 

Mr. Fastenon was the minister of the chapel to 
which the father of the Priminheeres had long been an 
attached member. He had also been the guide of the 
young men for many years, and still held a kind of pa- 
rental sway over the mind of Charles^ James soon se- 
ceded from these counsels, and a$ the time of his mar- 
riage even deserted altogether the faith in which he 
had been nurtured. This apostacy deeply aflected the 
pious guardian of his youth, who foresaw the dangers 
into whick jthe influence of wealth, and pride, and 
change, was likely to plunge him. Mr. Fastenon was 
the pattem of a Christian minister, he was neither a 
Pharisee on the one band, nor a libertine on the other. 

16 • 
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He neither denounced every cbeerful act as deserving 
of censurci nor did he aanction the presence of crime, 
by holding out the doctrine of plenary induigpence. 
Thus nicely balancing his conduct, he gained the es- 
teem of all, and was not only held as an upright and 
zealotts pastor in his own immediate circle, but also by 
the surrounding clergymen, and the very blshop of the 
diocese in which he Hved. At first, indeed, his high 
repute and character excited jealousy» and invited per- 
secution. The customary scom of sensualists, idlers, 
and scepticSy was levelled at the purity of his demean- 
our, and many inconsiderate tongues were loud in tbeir 
abuse of the new Puritan« For it is ever a most con- 
venient handle for the agents of thoaghtless persecutiont 
to lay liold on some splendid example of priestly profiir 
gacy^ in order to decry at.once the man and the doctrine. 
Mr. Fastenoti was a Calvinist. It so happened, that a 
person who preached the doctrines of Calvin, had sadly 
misconducted hiraself a few years before. Calvinism 
was, therefore, in ill favour at the Coming of the new 
minister. It would have been the same, had the deün- 
quent been a preacher of any other creed« Priminheere, 
too, was at one time a Calvinist, and his course of life 
had doubtless brought obloquy upon those who main- 
tained the principles which he so unsteadily professed. 
But the new pastor soon reconciled all parties, and de- 
spite of his Calvinism, there was not one within ten 
miles, whose reproofs were more dreaded, or commen- 
dations more coveted. 

It was the day upon which Mortimer was to be tried 
for his life at Bedford, and the minister was sitting 
alone in his study. He had been meditating on the crime 
of forgery, and had arrived at the conclusion adopted by 
ao many others, that the severity of the punishment did 
not diminish the frequency of the offence. He was 
awaiting too, with the utmost anxiety, tidings of the fatc 
of Mortimer. The most absurd and contradictory rc- 
ports were in circulation throughoiit the village. Some 
Said that the culprit had pleaded guilty, others that his 
acquittal had been ordered by the judge, others again, 
that his address to the jury had produced a most strik- 
ing alteration in his favour, whilst some averred that 
the trial had been put off altogether. 

It was a day of earnest agitation in the neighbour* 
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hood. All who could spare their time and money had 
gone to the circuit town to gratify their curiosity with 
regard to the prisoner, and to have apeep at the judge. 
Those who remained behind, greedily cönfided in the 
report of any s traggier who ventured to give them in- 
telligeoce of the proceedings. Mr. Fastenon was in* 
formed from time to time of these inundating rumours ; 
and although ~mucK interested in their subject, he could 
not help interposing a caution against the universal cre- 
dulity which was gaining ground in the parish, Had a 
report arrived of MorUmer's execution^ there were not 
wanting those who woulcj have credited it without fal- 
teting, and propagated it as fearlessly. It was in vain 
that the pastor assured his neighbours of the probable 
truth, that the trial would last until night, and that no 
intelligence could be relied upon until a late hour. The 
gaping expectatiöns of the crowd were wound up to the 
utmost; and, at length, for want of a fresh supply of 
fopd for their curiosity, ihey began to form themselves 
into parties in favour of the conviction on the one band, 
of the acquittal on the other. 

Whilst Mr. Fastenon was thus engaged in dispensing 
his advice, and commanding, as well as he could his 
own desire Tor news, a niesseng^r galloped up to his 
house in great haste, with a pressing request fiom Mr/ 
Priminheere, that he would come to him without the 
least delay. 

'* From Mr. Priminheere?" exclaimed the good man, 
Struck with surprise and consternation. 

" Master's very bad indeed, Sir," replied the servant; 
"he has been ailing for spme time, but to-night he's so 
bad that the doctors think he can't last long." 

"And has Mr. Priminheere sent for me?" inquired 
the pastor. . 

*^He has ordercd me to go fi)r you, Sir, and not to 
come away from your house without you. If yOu please 
to ride Sir ; I am to go home on foot." 

"Then GodVwlll be done!" said the minister with 
deep feeling and solemnity. 

In less than an hour ^e was at the bedside of the sick 
magistrate. Priminheere showed evident satisfaction at 
;}eeing him, ^ut the gleam was momentary, it was like 
a Single ray pf light amidst the deepest darkness. The 
reverend eider shrunk back with horror, as he gazed 
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upon the fear-stricken, ghastly countenance of the suf- 
ferer. 

**It's come to this at last,'' said Priminheere, ivith a 
voice of despondency which forced tears from bis -for- 
mer friend, 

** You may recover, my dear Sir," replied the minis- 
ter, hardly knowing what comment to make on the 
scene, and still ignorant of the pause of his sudden sum- 
mons. 

** Never,*' said Priminheere; '* this is quitc right; it 
is as it should be ;" added he, with a look of resolute 
defiance« 

*^ May I inquire the purpose which occasioned my 
betng called to this sad sick bed ?" asked Mr. Fastenon. 

**I sent for you-, Sir," said Priminheere, **to hear 
some Short account of my crimes, and my futuredesti- 
ny. Yes, for you, Sir, my old pastor, before I die. I 
have sent the women oüt of the way.** 

"Of your crimes, Mr. Priminheere!" the minister 
could not help repeating the- confounding word ; " of 
your crimes 1" 

.**Has any ncws been heard of Mortimer?** inquired 
the sufferer, pulling a bell violently. , " Has any thing 
been heard of Mr. Mortimer?" said he Vapidly to the 
servant who came in. 

He was assured that no tidings had been received. 
Mf . Fastenon corroborated this. 

**There is no chance of his getting off, is.there?" 
again asked Priminheere, with a countenance which b^ 
trayed a yetiingering hope. . But the pastor could not 
infbrm bis inlerrogator. 

** No Chance ! nothing in his favour !" said the magis- 
trate. '* I have just sent off another lawyer to see what 
can be done. All the world would I give to save him. 
Oh horrible ! horrible I" 

"My dear Sir, explain yourself^ let me intreat you 
to communicate your sorrow to me," said the minister. 

" I sent for you, Sir," returiied Priminheere, " for 
that very purpose, I must have your curse before I go 
hence; The measure will not be complete without it" 

"Pray, Mr. Priminheere, be more calm," said the 
minister; '* the servant of Qod curses no jnan." 

^* Yes, but you must curse me when you hear," said 
James Priminheere* ^* Yet I could not die tili I sav 
you.** 
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**Let Bo man despair, Mr. Priminheere," said Faste- 
non, **while the mercy of God is so plenteouä, and so 
freely given." 

**An apos.tate canhopefornö mercy," cried Primin- 
heerfe 

** You mistake the expression, Mr. Priminheere/* ex- 
claimed the'ministef. ^*A man who leaves his faith 
from conseientious motives, and adopts another, we do 
not condemn as an apostale. I am sure that when you 
left your former creed, you did so uvder the idea that 
the Church of England was more perfect." 

**I sold my soul's worth for money-f-for a high mar- 
riage-— for pomp — for grandeur — for iniquity," cried 
the suffering magistrate. > \ 

James Priminheere had ' held So little communion 
with the dissenters during the läte years of his stay 
amongst them, that although iiis pastor had been ac- 
customed to expostulata with him occasionally, he had 
never noticed the precise time when his disciple finally 
quitted the profession of Calvinisni. 

**Did you leave us ^ipon your marriage with Miss 
Hamilton ?" asked the minister. 

•Tdid,'* returned the magistrate, "and I deserted 
you for the sake of lucre and ambition ; that was apos- 
tacy, was it not," continued he, desperately maintajining 
the despair which had enthralied him. 

**That was wrong, indeed/' said Mr. Fastenon: "I 
fear though to call it apostacy. I fear to judge any man," 

**It was apostacy, good Mr. Fastenon," exclaimed 
Priminhe^re; '*you forget I had a father, aman who 
would have parted with his principles only with his 
life." 

Here the pain of the sufferer became so excessive, 
that; an awful silence ensued for some minutes. A ser- 
vant jjow came with the intelligejice that the judge had 
beeu left summing up on Mortimer's case. The minis- 
ter would have forborne the intelligence, but the magis* 
träte caught at the hame of Mortimer. 

** Is it so ? Is he convicted then ? Is it all over V* 

Priminheere'^ agitation determined the minister to 
impart the news witho.ut delay. . 

**Is there any hope then ?" he ^sked carelessly. 

**I'll teil you, good Sir," continued he, "come near- 
er to me. I have been the occasiot» pf that man's death« 
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It's of no moment to me, for the time of my stay here 
is Short indeed; but I would give all my estate to save 
him/' 

** How is Ihis? Wbat stränge temptations haveover- 
taken the son of my old frlend !" said the weeping pas- 
ton 

•* Get a pen and ink, friend, and paper," sa|d Primin- 
heere, •* and write down while I have breath to teil you, 
the sad circumstances of this story. Let no one intrude. 
It is for you alone. When I am dead, you can do as 
you like with it, only save Mr. Mortimer, if it be in the 
power of man to do it." 

The magistrate's request was instantly obeyed, and 
Mr. Fastenon wrote from his dictating as follows: 

** You have been told that I abandoned my religion 
for the sake of fortune. I wanted that money for which 
I was to barter my honour, my faith, and my happiness. 
My estate was involved, deeply encumbered. It was 
with difficulty that my father maintained it unimpaired. 
Charles required some assistance in the world, and my 
own habits were extravagant, fär exceeding our form.er 
style of living. Thus, from bad to wor^e, I was at length 
inextricably plunged into a dilemma, fiscal which pover- 
ty and cxposure could be but the only results. Thus 
situated, 1 sought the band of Miss Jane Hamilton, my 
present wife. She, justly enough, repelled my advances. 
It was no secret, that Mortimer was the rival, the fa- 
vourtd candidate. Poor Mr. Moonshine never had any 
Chance, nor indeed had I, until the snare which I laid 
succeeded. I urged on the duel between Moonshine and 
Mortimer, privately indeed, but with certainty; and al- 
though the' accomplishment of that scheme partially 
failed, I managed to give such a colour to the event, as 
materially to alter Mrs. Hamilton's opinion of her in- 
tended son-in-lawk And now I proceed to a disclosure 
which, but that I feel deatb fipproaching, I know not 
that I should have ever dared to reveal. That which 1 
direct you to write, Mr. Fastenon, is uttercd under the 
infiuence of a crlsis which I can no Tonger avert. 

**Dell and Head the lawyers, whom eyery one knows, 
became very friendly with me soon after the differen^e 
which caused old Mr. Mortimer to \^ithdraw his con- 
cerns from their mänagement. In the course of various 
conversations with them, I -gained by accident the in- 
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telligence, that the forjner ppoprietor of Byrdwood had 
mortgaged his estate for one thousand pounds, but tbat 
the deed had been mislaid. A dreadful temptation as- 
sailed me. I might proiit by this dlsaster, and revenge 
myself upon the unfortuna,te Mqrtimer. I was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the lawyers to persuade 4;hem 
to search out this deed for me, and even to intrust me 
with the perusal of it. Taking it home by a Irick, I al- 
tered the figures^^by placing five between the figure one 
and the cyphers, so that one thousand Jbecame fifteen 
thousand." ' - 

*' What was that trick ?" inquired the Minister. 

" I pretended/' continued Primlnheere, " that I would 
buy the equity qf redemption, and that I would send 
the deed of assignment abroad, to th& mortgagee, in 
Order that he might sign it. The mortgagee did indeed 
live abroad, but, alas ! he neither executed an assign- 
ment, noi* did I ever send any according to my promise." 

-*'You committed a forgery, then?" exclaimcd the 
minister, ~ : 

^' I forged the assignment itself, as well as the altefa- 
tion in the original mortgage deed," continued the dy- 
ing magistraie : " the whole affair was a fabrication« 
The lawyers, who were so carek'ss as scarcely to know 
whether the süm was one or twenty thousand, and of 
"vrhose ignoränce I was well aware, put the deed forward 
by my Orders ; and I expected to possess myself quietly 
of Byrdwood, and by allowing its ejected tenants a tri- 
Hing income, I hoped in some measure to calm my con- 
science. But just at that juncture, Mortimer won an 
immense sum at the gaming-table, and tbreätened to 
pay off his incumbrances. On the very day .of his return 
home, I l^d my bride to the altar, and no longer stood 
in need of the estate of another to save me from ruin. 
But then there was the forged deed; I dared not give it 
up. I knew, thät if I were compelled to do so, I should 
never afterwards be happy tili I had regained it. The 
day of retribution, however, did come ; it came too sure- 
ly for both of us,for niyself and my wretched neighbour ; 
he paid mein forged notes.; and I was compelled to give 
up the false writing. No pains have I spared, even to 
the destruction of this poor gentleman's life, to repos- 
sess myself of the instrument I fondly hoped that ter- 
ror woüld long since have compelled him to surrender 
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it, but the blundering of my officers pccasioned his es« 
cape from custody» and the mos! vexatious accidents 
occurred afterwards to fix the doom of justice upon him. 
** Yesterday evening — yesterday it was, that I at leng^th 
triumphed. • There is the forged deed, in that drawer, 
Mr, Fastenon ;— take it, 1 beseech you, if it will save 
the prisoner's life« Yesterday evening, I say, I went to 
Byrdwood, ostensibly to see the afflicted fainily, but in 
reality to seize upon this document, and to.sooth them 
by expectations of my interceding for Mbrtimer's life, 
God knows, I should never have succeeded in any such 
mission. Under the colour of an unpaid mortgage, and 
a right to take posses^ion, the unhappy inmates of that 

Flace delivered the precious writing to me. Fondly dld 
grasp it, determinmg, so soon as I should reach home, 
to cram it into the iiames. But at that instant the rack; 
ing pains, which will shortly end my sad career, admo- 
nished me to gain my house beforö it were too late. And 
now I am going — I am going — Mr. Fastenon—" 

" Stay, I intreat, I adjure you !" interrupted the min- 
ister, anticipating the desperate curse whicli hung on 
the self-damning ir))S of the sufierer. 

" You repent of yoursad deeds— do you, not, friend ?" 

** Repentance ! What is that for a man who has scärce- 
ly an hour of life?" critd Priminheere. ** What's re- 
pentance to me wh9 have murdered ray nrighbour ?" 

" Ue is not yet convidted ; perhaps he may be saved," 
Said the pastor. 

'* Never— never— never," ejaculated_the magistrate, 
staring wildly around* ' 

"You did not cau^se his ^pprehension, Sir, did you ?** 
Said the minister. 

"Listen, and write once mbre," said Priminhecr- 
**I forged the assignment, without which he would 
never have comtnitted the dreaful deed which is to be 
atojaed for by his life. I was the active agent in making 
him a prisoner, and I discovered by my own diligent 
inquiries, the evidence which will be fatal to him at his 
trial this day. Judge what Claims I have tp repentance."' 

"Yet is there hope for the most abandoned," replied 
the minister, in a calm andn^opthing tone. 

** Never ! Mt Fastenon, " cried Priminheere. ** I have 
eased my miiid in some measure by sending for you, 
bttt that is all; there the conlso^tion. ends l And now 
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death is at band ! I shall see my family no more ! I have 
determined to die alone« and go down to the gulf 
which is yawning for me 1" 

** God of bis infinite mercy forbid !" exclaimed the 
pious preacher. 

Some one entered tbe robm as be uttered tbese words, 
and whispered something in his^ ear. 

**Tbat is something about Mortlmer! Why conceal 
any thing from a dying man ?" exclaimed Priminheere. 
. The minister was silent. 

^ Teil me, I command you !'* cried the magistrate. 
" He is acqüitted— -hurreh 1" Priminheere's phrenzied 
laugb electrified the minister. " Wbere is he ? let me 
see bim," continued the dying sufferer. ** Come back 
to your estate, injured man ! Here are the forged deeds ! 
here-— here— an acquittal l Retum to your friends^ your 
country, yonr mother— " 

The family, apprized of Priminheere's desperate con- 
dition, rusbed into the room. 

*' Is he free — out of prison ?" continued the magis- 
trate. '* Who are these ? Where 's Mortimer ?" 

^'Alas!" exclaimed Mrs. Priminheere; 'Vmy love; 
the young man is not acqüitted.*^ 

" Madam, forbear, I beseech you,*' said the minister ^ 
*' do you not see that ht is wandering?" 

*' Ah ! 1 see ii,*' said Priminheere, with.a firm voice. 
*' It must be so. He is convicted ! Speak !" 

'* He is convicted, indeed," said the minister, taking 
the magistrate afFectionately by the band; but we may^ 
perhaps, save bim yet." 

*' Convicted I" exclaimed Priminheere, sinking back 
upou hi&pillow. "Mr. Fastenon, come hitber." 

" I am here, close to you," said the pastor. 

'* Take the forged deeds ; you know what to do. Come, 
death l come, vengeance !"— 

Mrs. Priminheere was bome out of the room. There 
was a thrilling pause. 

"'Tis pastl" said the minister, bowing down bis 
head ; " the spirit is returned to Göd who gave it!" 

The eyes of the dead were closed, for James Primin- 
heei^e had indeed departed ; and thp room was darkened* 
The minister relired, overwhelmed with grief. His Ser- 
vices were not v^anted by the family, who cared not 
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how soon the schismatic, as they called hiin, should 
quit the house. 

Dr. Dundrosy made a vislt of condolence to the wi- 
dow as soon as he conceived it decent that he should 
do so, and he omitted not to make the due inquiries at 
Mrs. Hamilton's. The inraates of Alderbury did not 
fall to appreciate this mark of attention from the rector, 
and \he solitary relict (for Priminheere had no children} 
feit pleased with the sympathy which she had received 
from a pillar of the legitimate church. 

Great w«3 the industry which Mrs. Hamilton called 
into action to throw a shade over the last hours of her 
son-in-law. Tfie whisperings of the servants, and the 
conjectures of those who had neither seen nor heard, 
gave rise to the most unpleasant rumours in the neig'h- 
bourhood. Mrs. Hamilton had provided against the 
Statements, or rather, the expected disclosures of Mr. 
Fastenon, by donounciog him as a fanatic ; whilst the 
good minister, on hU part, was most reluctant'to indulge 
the populär cnriosity either with mysterious hints or 
unnecessary revelations. Thua disappointed, the people 
had no refuge except in speculation, and this Uberty 
they exercised with their accustomed boldness. It was 
ayeri^d for a fact, that Satan had removed the obnox- 
ious magistrate to his own cave, an^ two ancients of the 
village were heard to declare that a cloud, charged with 
brimstone, had fallen on Priminheere's house on the 
very night of his decease. Others asserted, that he had 
died in a State of furious delirium, and scrupled not to 
Charge him- with every deed of darkness under the sun, 
murder not being spared from the catalogue« 

It was the peculiar province of the mistress of Alde^ 
bury to strangle these reports, both for her own sake as 
well as that of her widowed daughter, who was iikeiy 
to return under the shelter of matemal dominion. Mrs. 
Hamilton instructed her agents. Dr. Dundrosy was 
heard to declare from the pulpit, that the neighbourhood 
had lost a distinguished me^iber of the church, a kind 
husband, and a warm friend. The eulogium of the doc- 
tor was appalling, not that its contents were undeserved, 
for Priminheere was neither severe nor haughty in his 
family circle; but praise at a time like this, when Mor- 
timer's fate was attributed to the deceased magistrate, 
came like a monstrous tale upon the village audience. 
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Xhe apothacary, who had for yeärs derivcd an annual 
fortune from the pills and liquid treasures he was in the 
habit of dispepsing at the Park, feit himself called on to 
vindicate bis palrons, and was knöwn to utter wonders. 
All who were in the special pay of the great house, the 
retainers of all kinds, agreed in one common story. Its 
burthen was, that, after intense suffering from inflam- 
xnation, their friend and master went off peaceful as a 
lamb. Mrs. Hamilton too, had the tact to forgive and 
retain the babbling domestics, first reproving their in- 
discretion, and corapelling them to deny tbeir pwn 'as- 
sertions. But of the written confession, and Ihe foi^ged 
writings, no one knew excepting the minister. These he 
had resolved to kecp in profound secrecy tili the day 
5>hauld arrive when it might be neces^ary to use them 
with effect. Thus buried in mystery, this great scene of 
death was, for the present, kept sacred from the vulgär. 

On th-e foUowing Sunday Mr, Fastenon alluded to the 
event which had happened. But bis allusions were gene- 
ral, and bis application was mysterious. He dwelt on 
the awfultiess of sudden departure, on the deceitfulness 
of riches, on the dangers of an unsettled faith. He spoke 
of the evils which menaced the careless; of a clear con- 
science ; and the horrors of an impenitent deatb-bed. Yet, 
when he came to the scene itself, which had excited so 
müch conversation, be seemed to check himself, and 
stopped Short, regardless of the curiosity which had 
brought thron gs. to bis weekly nieeting. He shook bis 
head, as if weighed down by the awfulness of bis subject ; 
he shed tears, (it was with the holy dread of the Chris- 
tian, and bis tears were those of sincerity,) and he passed 
hastily to some^general topic, which be illustrated with 
more than bis nsual eloquence. His hearers retired in- 
spired with awe and astonishment, yet still curious and 
dissatisfied ; aiid the way ward spectators, who had come 
big with expectation, left the chapel more than half in 
anger, thougb they could not but admire the talent of 
the preacher, . ancl ^cknowledge the purity of bis doc^ 
trines. 

" How very great Mr, Fastenon was !*' exclaimed a 
Veteran of the meeting. 

'* Very great indßed!" was the instihctive reply from 
aaother ancient. 

^^I tbink I never heard bim so great,'* rcpeated the 
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firtt ** What a beautiful afternoon !" she obsenred, al- 
moat in the tame breath. 

«« Oh ! Mr. Fitful/' taid the second, << hpw do you do ? 
—and how is Mrs. FitfuI, and Miss Clara, and all the 
dear little onet? We have heard/' contiuued she, shak- 
ing her head, *' great things to-day !*' 

^* Great things, indeed, Mrs. Quack," responded Mr. 
Fitful; ^^only one wouid have liked to have heard a lit- 
tle more about that poor man." 

** Ah, indeed, yes,*' said Mrs. Quack; ^'but we raust 
notbe too prying, you know, Mr. Fitful." 

^*Very true, Mrs. Quack; still, this was a funeral 
sermon, and it is usual to say as much about the deceased 
as possible. I don't know what Mrs. Fitful will say about 
it when I go home." 

«No good, Tm afraid," said Mrs. Quack. 

"Not a Word about Mr. Mortimer,'* said an elderly, 
graye-looking, spectacled personage, who was slowly 
loUowing the stream of the crowd to his corapanions. 

" Not a Word ; very stränge — so unsatisfactory V said 
one of those who was next his elbow. 

"All in the darkT' exclaimed the first Speaker, "as 
much as though there was nothing the matter. " 

"But there is something the matter; we all know 
that," observed a third. 

"What it is exactly »nobody knows; and one would 
not wish to say any tbing unchristian, especially on a 
Sunday,** rcplied the first; "but the truth is, that 
people speak out quite plainly upon the sabject." 

The nearapproach of Mr. Fastenott instantly checked 
this talk. A respectful bow from all gave homage to the 
minister. He passed on at a quick pace, anxious lo es- 
cape the notice and reverence of tbe crowd. 

But bis departure was a signalfor a general converse. 
All the lads and lasses who had comefrom a distance to 
meet at the chapel, all the folk of the village who had 
congregated there for conscience sake or otherwise, the 
matronly danies and the sober-speaking sires, the gap- 
ing stranger and the giddy youth of Baal — each with 
eyes, ears, and mouths expanded to the füllest, partook 
of the intelligence which was dispersed on all sides. 

" Were you at the assizes yesterday, then ?" a re- 
spectably-looking person was heard to ask ; and he im- 
mediately received an answer in the af&rmative. 
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A group soon gathered round the man of news. 

** Teil me how Mr. Mortimer behaved," exclaimed the 

first Speaker with eagerness. ^He conducted himself/' 

Said the person thus appealed to, ^^ with great.firmness 

throughout. You could not see a muscle move, unless 

it was when the witnesses from Newib'arket spoke to 

his havlag passed notes before at that place. Then, in- 

deed, he was abashed for a moment. But he soon re- 

cövered, and put his questions with much calmness. 

Two or three times it was thought he would get off, 

.for the Counsel, a sergeant, I believe, made some capi- 

tal objections, but it wouldn't do, and the trial went pn. 

Well'^some of the witnesses bungled a little, and upon 

this the Sergeant bothered 'em ä good deal more, but 

they naanaged to get through, and a terrible tale it was 

for poor Mr. Mortimer.*' Here the ejaculations of 

** Poor gentleman," were very audible throughout the 

assemblage. *' Well," continued the Speaker, " at last 

the evidence was overfor the prosecjution, and the Judge 

was very cross indeed, because sq much time had been 

spent, (but some said it was because his dinner wasn't 

ready,) and then all eyes were. fixed on the, prisoner. 

E very body expected such a defence, when, who would 

think it? Mr. Mortimer declined to say one word. The 

fact was, he was a dead inan, for the thing was tcto 

strong for him; but still, people usually say something, 

however desperate their case may be. The sergeant 

then got up, and called several witnesses to character, 

but the Judge soon leaned over hi^ high desk,» and said, 

that the jury need not hear any more upon ihat subject, 

for every body knew that Mr« Mortimer had been in a 

very high condition of life, and then he began to talk to 

the jury. He said that character was of Ihtle use wlien 

the case was clear, and that here the evidence was so 

strong that he beUeved it to be impossible that they 

could do otherwise than cönvict him. * Howeverj' says 

he, * gentlemen, if you haveany doubt upon yaur minds« 

you will.be pleased to givc the prisoner the benefit of 

that doubt.' I never could make out w)hat people mean 

by saying that the judge is couhsel for the prisoner. 

Well— the jury made very short work of it; they just 

turned round in their box, ind immediately found the 

verdict of guilty. You might have heard a pin drop. 

The judge looked distressed, as well he might be; the 
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crown countel secmed dreadfuUy sorrowful,«-^hoBgh 
that was all hypocrity, for they wcre thinking of their 
nezt cases; but the sergeant's cottntenance presented a 
melancholy picture indeed; I am sure he need not have 
been so sorry, for no man jcoald have taken more pains 
for his dient« As it is, my opinion is, that soraethln^ 
he Said staggered the judge, ibr I saw the pen gt>iiig 
very fast, as if he was taking down what the sergeant 
was saying. Well— there was such a silence, I would 
have given any thing to have been outside the court, 
and when I ventured to look up, there was the chaplain 
of the gao], as black as he could be, in his robes, look- 
ing so solemn and moumful. At last the judge gets up, 
and leaning over, whispers something to the officer un- 
demeath, who immediately addressed the prisöneff 
thus:— •Roger Mortimer, what have you to say, why 
thecourt should not give you judgment to die according 
to law ?* The prisoner made no reply, bul only bowed. 
Then the officer made a sign, and the crier made pro- 
clamation. * Oyez, oyei;, oyez. — All manner of persona 
are hereby sVrictly commanded to -keep silence while 
my lord the king's justice gives judgment upon the pri- 
soner, upon paui of imprisonment. God save the King. ' 
Then the judge, with his black cap on, addressed cur 
poor neighbour, and told him what a heinous ofFehce he 
had been guilty of, and how he might have ruined hun- 
dreds of poor persons by his conduct. And then be 
leaned back in his seat, so cut up. None of us round 
could help crying. Mr. Mortimer seemed the least af- 
fected of any. Well — th^ jndge made a terrible sermon 
of it, and told him that he must expect no mercy on 
this side of the grave, but that he must make his peace 
with God in Company with the reverend <:lergyman on 
his right band. And then he passed the usual sentence, 
and Mr. Mortimer was taken away, and the court was 
adjourned ; and from what I could see there was as much 
laughing and talking among the great ones as if nothing 
had happened." • 

A general feeling of compassion was manifested by 
the crowd who had been fortunate enough to hear the 
intelligence, and the orator was repeatedly asked if he 
thought there was any hope. He shook his head. 
^Poor gentleman!'* said be, '•you should have seen the 
judge; he is a dead man, as sure as we ai« all liWag 
here." 
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The party then separated, bestowing their most hearty 
commendations on the teller of the news, whom they 
co.uld not help compäring wilh the preacher who had 
just refused to indulge their curiosity. 
. ♦* It's so much better to teil all; I hate secrets,'* cried 
an cid woman in the rear.rank, who, howcver, spofce 
the real sentiments of nearly all who were present. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A BBIEVLESS BARBI8TSB. 

" Shew me what thou'lt do; 
Wöo't weep ? woo't fight ? woo't fast ? woo't tear thyself ? 
Woo't driiik up Esll f eut a crocodile ? 
rildo't." Hamlet. ^ 

Charles Priminheere arrived too late to witness the 
last moments of his brother. Wh^n he reached the hoase 
which had beep the scene of so many discussions be- 
tween himself and- his deceased relative, nearly a whole 
day had elapsed sirice the" last struggle. The presence 
of Charles, too, was not agreeable tp Mrs. Priminheere, 
nor to the family at Aläerbury,'for he still adhered to« 
the faith in which he had been educated, and this was 
holden in detestation by those who now held the do» 
minion. He, therefore, left the country as soon as his 
brother's remains had been committed to the tomb, and 
retired to the peaceful solitude of his chamberä. It had 
been his intention to have proceeded to Byrdwood, but 
the sudden news of Mortimer's conviction induced him 
to forego his visit at such a season of distress, and he 
accordingly contented himsejf with sending a letter to 
Miss Mortimer, assuring her of his unalterable afFection, 
and of his resolution to strain every nerve to procure a 
remission of her brother's sentence. He expressed this 
determination in the most delicate and soothing tferms, 
and returned to London with a füll intention of carrying 
his pledge into effecU 

It is customary for the judge who passes sentence 
upon a prisoner, to direct that it shall be carried inta 
effect on a daynamed by himself, atid he writes down 
this Order upon the calendar. The fatal abbreriation 
of sas. per col. which means, ^^ let him be hanged by 
the neck/' appeared opposite to Mortimer's namewhen 
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the Circuit broke up at Bedford, and a fortnight was 
allowed him to prepare for the last great change. Ter- 
* rific and startling intelligence is rarely taken to heart 
tili the danger is so near as to l^if&e incredulity. So 
many and various are the chances of escaping the pass- 
ing cloud, that until its thnnders are heard and its tor- 
rents descend^ the careless observer i» sceptical and in- 
differentb Mortimer's doom was received in his neigh- 
bourhood as news which no one could credit ; his con« 
viction had caused a shock, but the threatening certain- 
ty of his punishment roused up every tender feeling, and 
provoked the strongest sentiments of compassiqn. La- 
mentations were heard on every side, regrets burstforth 
from all classes and conditions of society, and even Al- 
bert Moonshine was heard to say that he would give 
half his estate to save the prisoner. We pass by the 
sorrows of his family ; they were such as no fidelity of 
detail can depict, nor vividness of cplouring portray ; 
they were the secret, silent miseries of the broken-heart- 
ed. A week passed äway, aud the numbers increased 
who knev(; the impending event, and deplored its ap- 
proach ; but no one stirred in the work of humanity. It 
inight have been through ignorance, through indolence, 
through despair ; yet so it was, that pity and tears were 
all the benefits which Mortimer as yet derived from the 
universal feeling. . Ä few days more, and he would be 
irretrievably lost The judge had decidcd, the govern- 
xtient had not been petitioned, and the minister of the 
gaol was daily impressing upon the mind of the convict, 
üie hopelessness of a mitigated penalty. The peasant 
sauntered home at night, and talked to his wife of the 
sad scene which was at band ; the wealthy tradesman de« 
scanted on the rigours of capital punishment, yet sipped 
his wine in idleness, and went no further. The greedy 
gossips of the village wrung their hands and sobbed 
aloud/ but what could ignorance effect? A first row 
mlght, and doubtless wou^^d have been secured at the 
place of execution by some of the compassionate throng» 
bat not a band would have been lifted up to save the 
object of general interest. 

The Reverend Mr. Fastenon had not been thus su- 
pine ; with the füllest information he could procure, and 
the deeds which the dying Priminheere had intrusted 
to his care, he lost no time in proceeding to the nezt 
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town, whither the condemning judge had gone to ad- 
minister the lav. Here the chariicter oF the great ma- 
gistrate was changed ; he sat at these assizes to decide 
cases between private individuals, and had no concera 
with the calendar pf death j the business tob being lighter 
than usual^ he had soon despatched the hungry cause 
list, and was now enjoying a temporary reprieve fron» 
hislabours. 

Always accessible» and even gratified by an opportu- 
nity of rcdressing complaints or promoting justice^ the 
learned and upright judge admitted the minister to his 
presence without difiiculty. It was, however, easy 
enough to perceive that any subject Would have been 
inore acceptable than one which involved the revision 
of a sentence. It had been a sentence, too, of the most 
painfui description ; deeply considered böth in and out 
of court, and resolyed upon after weighing every argu- 
ment which hunranity could suggest in fayour of the 
criminal. If ever it were proper to be inflexible in en- 
forcing a sentence, the judge had deemed this a fitting 
occasion, and Mortimer's fate had been determined upon 
the grounds of public policy, as well as the dictates 
of offended justice. Thus there were the sorrows of a 
rejected petitionier in prospect on the one band, and the 
melancholy task of a refusal on the other. 

The judge listened with temper and patience to the 
history which Mr. Fastenon related with equal preci- 
sion and eatiiestness, but as soon as the minister had 
come to the death-bed scene, aiid the confessions of 
Priminheere, he seemed to be very much moved. The 
pastor seized that which he conceived to be the most 
auspicious moment, for beseeching the judge to inter- 
pose in favour of Mortimer, and did not fail to enlarge 
again and again upon the awfui event which had mark- 
ed the close of Priminheere's life. 

*'The unfortunate young man would not have com- 
mitted the oflence, had it not been foi: the crime" of 
another. He was i'uined, my lord, by the iniquity^of. 
the deceased;. this is the very case, which above all 
others seems to call fof mercy." 

The judge lent the most grave and humane attention 
tp these zealous exclamations of the minister, and pa« 
tiently awaited his conclusipn. But the deeds had been 
reserved for the lastappealy and Mr. Fastenon produced 
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them with the füll cönfidence of one who thinks he has 
accomplished a triumphatit stroke. He laid them on 
the talHe, and eagerly pressed upon the judge that the 
forged documents before him, together wlth the frank 
avowal of Priminheere, proved most satisfactorily, that 
distress of no ordinary character had compelled the 
unhappy Mortimer to pay away the notes, in discharge 
of a Claim which was lounded in fraud and crime. 

Mr. Fastenon at length finished his welt-timed and 
ablQ ar^uments. s^ ' ' 

The judge paused, but did not examine the deeds. 
After considering for a short time he addressed the mi- 
nister: — " Mr. Fastenon, you have done a very humane 
act, one vhich no doubt your conscience approves, and 
which all feeling Aien must. a'pplaud you for. You have 
done youp.duty, but I must, on my part, do mine. That 
is only reasbnable and right. This is, indeed, a nielan- 
choly Story, and I can assure you, no one pities more 
ihan myself, the Situation in which thispoor young gen- 
tleman is involved. But,—" and here the judge assum- 
ed a Tery serious tone,—" it is not the less an offence to 
do^ wrong because another person may happen to have 
cpmmitted a crime before you:— this is a doctrine, Sir, 
which, I am sure, you müst occasionally promulgate 
from your pulpit. The wretched person, who, as you 
say, forged those writingö, or at least one of them, be- 
yond doubt perpetrated a most awful piece of wicked- 
ness, one for which, if detected, he would have most cer- 
tainly answered with bis life. But Mr. Mortimer*s act 
was quite independent; he was under no compulsion, he 
freely and of his own will passed thesenotes in, discharge 
of that which he supposed to be a just debt The mis- 
chief which he did to the public was ^accomplished by 
thisconduct. We cannot take into our consideration 
the motives which ipiluence the commission of each of- 
fence against the laws. It is our duty, in selecting cri- 
minals for punishment, tö look tö the results of their 
particular actions, and to visit them^ with a greater or 
less penalty according: to this test The Bank, Mr. Fas- 
tenon, the counsel of the crown, the Jury, and lastly, my- 
self, h^ve exercis'ed a mo^t Careful discretion in this 
matter, and the conclusion has been an award of a most 
severe Visitation upon this unhappy young gentleman,' 
but one, at the same time? which I feel I cannot, I ought 
nottoavert" 
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The voice of thc judge falt^red qonsiderably as he 
closed the last period, and he was evidently muchaf- 
fected. The minister could not restrain his tears* The 
judge shoQk him by the'hand, againtoihplimented him 
upon the benevolent part he had taken, and said,'he 
should never forget the personal respect with which he 
had been treated, and the modest course which the mi- 
nister had adopted upon the occasion. 

Mr. Fastenon had scarcely withdrawn from the scene 
of audience when a deputation of Quakers desired ad- 
mission. They also waited upon the judge, with the 
view of saving the life of 'Mortimer, but their petition 
Was couched in general terms, it condemned all capital 
punishments for forgery, and concluded in' the möst 
respectful terms with an earnest request that the pri- 
söner then lying under sentence of death in BedK>rd 
gaol, might be reprieved. 

The answer of the judge to their aupplication was 
Short, but füll of kindness. He referred the petitioners 
to the crown; he said that he had no longer the power 
of dispensing mercy consi^tently with his sense of duty ; 
but that his Majesty, if he should see fit, would be fuUy 
competent to grant thejr wishes even at the latest mor 
ment. On the succeeding day his lordship dismissed in 
a similar way, a petition signed by several clergymen 
and magistrates of the county in wliich Mortlmer lived. 

Ashamed of their own inaction, and jealous of the ac- 
tivity and energy which the dissenting preacher had 
displayed, they had , ait length caused a formal writing 
to be drawnup, to which they affixed their sigtiatures, 
and they prevailed upon one amongst them, rather more 
industrious than the rest, to preset)it it with due solem'- 
nity. The fate which it experienced has just been men* 
tioned. The petition^rs now deemed'that they had in- 
terfered as far as possible for their countryman,and left 
him to bis dooni. 

The judge soon afterwards departed from the Assize 
Town, and as he was troubled with no further applica- 
tions upon the siibject, the door of hop^, as far as he 
was concerned, was closed eternally upon Mortlmer. 

But there were yet friends in London who knew that 
an appeal to the Home Secretary might avail when all 
other aids had failed; The Quakers, those unwearied 
friends of humanity, hating leamt üie criminal's sad 
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historr^ espoused^his cause with unusual warmth^ and 
resolved to stand firtnly by him to ihe last hour. They 
prepared an appeal entirely difierent from that iviiich 
they had presented to the judgc, containing a füll State- 
ment of the peculiar circumstances under which tbe 
offence had been committed, and being atnply supplied 
with the rcquired Information from Mr. Fastenon, they 
forwarded their petition to the cro\irn, with the least 
possible delay. 

Besides these benevolent strangers, Charles Primin- 
heere was in the field, anxious to redeem bis pledge. 
The experience of bis profession had taught him that 
it would be idle if he were to repair to the judge, but 
he, too, knew the value of a strong application to the 
government. He accordingly strained, evcry nerve, and 
represented in every quarter the hardships of the pri- 
soner's case, and the propriety of interposing the high 
prerogative of mercy. . He considered, that the fact of 
bis being the brother of James Priminheere would have 
its due weight, and by unceasing exertions he so far in- 
terested himself, as to become ä most useful advocate 
for Mortimer- 

The petitions were entertained by the Secretary for 
the Home Department with the same courtesy which 
distinguished the judge, and he heard with equal com- 
placency the personal appeals of somc people o£ high 
rank who had been induccd to intercede for Mortimer. 

Such wasthenatureof their application, and so plau- 
sible were the grounds for a remission of the sentence, 
that the great man promised to Write to the judge in 
Order that he might learn whether the merciful course 
to which he feit disposed to incline, might be adopted 
without injury to the jjublic. This was little eise than 
a confirmation of Mortimer's punishment, but the reso- 
itttion of the secretary could not be eainsayed, and those 
who feit an Enterest in the fate of the prisoner were 
compelled to await the report of the judge. Their 
gloomy apprehensions were too accurately fulfilled : the 
Contents of the judge's letter were not allowed to tran- 
spire, but it was soon ascertained that no hope remained 
for Mortimer unless the Throne itself were petitioned. 
Yet so san^uine and eamest were bis friends, that it 
was determmed rather to attempt this frUitless efibrt, 
than to abandon the last chance, so that having again 
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prepared ati appeal,even more powerful than the former, 
the adirocates for mercj succeeded in laying it before 
the Sovereign. 

Buta duil and ominous silence foUowed. From the 
graciotts bosom of the King, indeed, no refijMal of mer- 
cy CQuld be looked for,- bat hour succeeded hoar, and 
days passed away, yet there was neither reprieve nor re- 
spite. 

Mortimer had now taken a last farewell of bis mother 
and sister, and . öf bis friends, and as the hours came 
sarely on, became möre and more rcisigned to the great 
calamity which was impending. 

But although he was thus patient, Charles Primin- 
beere showed the most acute Symptoms of an agitated 
spirit. He had never rested since bis return to London 
from the inhospttable home to which he had bidden a 
lastin g adieu. His thoughts were now unalterably fixed 
on Mortimer; he pondered on the means of rescuing 
the brother of his beleved Mary, and embarked, regard- 
less of laboui^ and expense, heart and soul in the cause« 
Naturally warm and impätient, he was with difficulty 
restrained from being a dangerous adybcate of the case 
he had espoused ; for while employed in arranging the 
tragic history so as to qrcate the most active compas- 
aion, his bosom glowed with the strongest indignation 
against the authors of so severe a punishment But bis 
enterprisiAg zeal and activity had like to have been suc- 
cessful with the home secretary, for he had put the me- 
lancholy case of the convict in a point of view so strik- 
ing9 and had maiutained it with so much ability, as 
nearly to overcome the known repugnance of that great 
officer to interfere with the decisioh of the judges. The 
idea of writing to the judge who presided at the trial 
was a thought bf the latest moment It served as a pre- 
te3Lt for delayy and was the ruin öf tbe talented applica- 
tion which Charles Priminheere had so warmly pressed.' 

Discomforted and d^spairing, he hastened to his 
Chambers. They seeraed gloomy and desolate. He 
coul4 not rest there. It was late in the moming» and 
ou the foHowing day at twelve Mortimer was to suffer. 
He again sallied forth and sought out the sergeant who 
had defended the prisoner at Bedford. Admlssion waa. 
of course granted bim« but the ,sergeant was busy con-: 
sidering a defence in which he was engaged cöncemihg 
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a right of Tree warren. He was truly sorry, but he h«d 
nearly forgotten the circumsts^nces. He declared, how« 
ever, that, if it would be any consolaüon to Mr. . Primin- 
beere» in bis jadgment, be tiever bad a dient who was 
to clearly guilty. ** But tbe savageness, tbe barshnes» 
of the punisbment under sucb circumstances !" cried 
Cbarles. The sergeant stared^ and siiook bis head. 
Vexed at the supineness aud coldness of heart wbich he 
considered he had witnessed, the young barrister took 
bis bat, and ratber abrupüy retreated from tbe unwel- 
come Conference. Tbe sergeant rang bis bell witb alac- 
rity, and proceeded witb bis elaborate studies, glad 
enougb to be rid of so incomprebensible an advocate, 
for be made it a rule never to be wiser than the jury 
and the court 

Cbarles Priminheere regained bis sad abode, declaim- 
ing violently against the profiigacy of bis brethren, aild 
tbe unwholesome State of the criminäl laws. His con- 
dition was pitiabre, fdr bis mind had nö resting-plac& 
Once he resolved on posting instantly to Bedford, but 
reason clamoured incessantly against a btep ffom wbich 
no good could possibly ensue. Life still remained, and 
Charles was bent on struggling to the last for one in 
wbose fate he feit a far stronger interest than in bis own 
brother's. But the constant band of the dial was still 
moving on, and when he thought of the hprrors of tbe 
morrow, the blood rushed intphis face. . He drbve out 
the invadtng thought, but it returned in its most hide- 
oüs forms ; he strove again to deliberate, but in vain, 
tili at last be was once more compelled to desert bis: 
forlorn rooms, and seek a tetnporary refreshmetit-at a 
neighbouring tayern. 

He called for a bettle of Sherry, and, scarcely con- 
scious of the extreme excitement under wbich he was 
sufFering, d^ank glass after glass of the exhilarating li- 
quor, tili bis stipply was entirely gone. Far frpm being 
inebriated by this ihdulgence, bis mind became imme- 
diately more calm, and his intellect more acute. Hc 
returned to bis Chambers, and sat down, still barping 
iip6n means to save the victim who was so soon to be 
immolated at the shrine of justice; At lengtb, as if in- 
spit*ed, he sei^ed a copy of the indictment , wbich lay 
beföre bim, but as quickly tossed it from bim. *«How,'* 
Said be, groaning aloud in tbe extremity of bis anguish. 
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**can I discover a flav^ which the leaming of the great 
^rgeant hasfailed to catch at?" He took up the paper 
Ä second time. He thought he was dreaming. The 
words in his copy were forged and caused to be forged 
*• a certain Instrument or paper writing called a bank 
note." Priminheere had always been a staunch friend 
to the.liberty of the subject. He well knew that the 
meanest person in the realm was entit,led to the clearest 
and most uuequivocal statemeqt of • the case brought 
against him. He was well aware, too, as a lawyer, that 
no alternative could be used with successf in an indict- 
ment. He read the paper again and again, and could 
hardly believe his eyes. The word or was piain and un- 
deniable. It was a capital ert*or, although the objection 
would now be someWhat of the latest, and in strictness 
could not, perhaps, be enforced in time to save Morti- 
iner. Charles Priminheere's soul was roused up in an 
instant, and he rushed to the sergeant's, to compare his 
copy of the indictment with the sergeant's brief. The 
great lüwyer was deeply engaged, though the time was 
now halfopast eleven. But no resistance could be pffered 
to an application so urgent as Priminheere's. The brief 
was produced, and the words were found td correspond. 
The Sergeant was amazed^^nd compUmented the young 
barrister. - He began to consider whether the matter 
was not really worth arguing, and was begihning to put 
cases on the one side and the other, when Charles, who 
feit the inestimable value of the passing moments, made 
as ilattering an excuse as he could» and hurried rapidly 
to the Office of the Secretary.of State. The secretary, 
hoMfrever, had gone to his residenoe, which was at a Qön- 
Bid^rable distance, and thither Priminheere hurried ac- 
cordingly. But »that officer had retired to cest, and 
when, at lehgth, repeated knockings had called up a 
drowsy servant, he peremptorily refused to awakeh bis 
roaster. It was in yain to teil him thaf the life of a man 
depended upon his speedy compliance; he declared, 
with characteristic indifference, that it was as much as 
his place was~ werth to disturb the secretary, and he 
even shut the ^oor in Priminheere's face. But the bar- 
rister was not thus easily to be daunted, he repeated his 
thunders at the knodker with such yiolence, as to occa- 
ßion its being very speedily opened ; and so great had 
h^tn the noise and uproar of his efPorts to gain admit« 
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tanccy that no less a person now appeared on the stair- 
caae Uian the great man hiniself. He perceived in an 
instant that his Tisiter had neither been guilty of mistake 
nor intntsion, for Priminheere's manner was too eamest 
to create the least suspicion of his sincerit^. In a mi- 
nute afterwards the secretary recognised the able advo- 
cate who had so nearly persuaded him to grant a re- 
priere, and expressed his willingness to hear oiost 
patiently the whole of Priminheere's communication, 
however lengthy it may be, added the minister with a 
smile. 

" Indeed, my Lord,** returned the lawyer," my speech 
on this occasion to your lordship will be rery short, for 
that poor young man, Mortimer, is to be hung to-mor- 
row moming at twelve o'clock, and I have the best rea- 
JM>n8 for believing that his sentence has been illegak*' 

" Indeed !" said the J)eer, with much emotion, ** whcrc 
i& the place of execution, in what county ?" 

" In Bcdfordshirc, my Lord." 

^^Be calm, Mr. Priminheere," Said the nobleman, 
*^ we can reach that county with eas^, if it be necessary ; 
proceed with your business." . 

Charles Priminheere then detailed, with distinctness» 
the grounds upon which he still persisted in seeking a 
rerision of the sentence« 

*« A mere technical error,** exclaimed his Lordship, 

.with a tone of evident disappointment ' 

" **My Lord," replied Charles, " we can have a writ 

of error upon this indictment; the sentence is altogether 

illegal. We only need the fiat of the Attorney-General.** 

'*Is that so?" returned the secretary; ** this seems to 
be merely a mistake of the officer, a mere error of 



course." 



-"My Lord," replied Priminheere eamestly, *'I can 
assure your lordship that the fact is as I have stated it." 

The peer continued to look incredulous. 

'* Time is going, my Lord, and my friend will be lost," 
exclaimed the barrister. 

"Mr. Priminheere, be easy," returned the minister, 
" the time is yet with us, let as consider this matter; 
will you pledge yourself as a lawyer that the indictment 
is so bad as that execution ought not to be done iroon 
it?" o I- 

" I will, my Lord," returned Charles. 
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** The möst tbat I can do will biß to grant a respite,'* 
Said tbe peer, looking steadfastly at bis visiter. "If 
you 9boald be wrong, Sir, neitber of us will cut; u rery 
good figure, because execution müst tben be done at 
last, and tbe delay will be an act of extreme cfuelty to 
the poor prisoner." * ^ 

*> I see tbat clearly, my Lord," observed Priminbeere, 
hastily, ** but I ani satisfiied of the correctness of my ob« 
jection." ^ . ^ 

^* It is ^ case of life and deatb, Mr. Prirainbeere, ** 

** Yes, my Lord, and your Lordship is intrusted with 
tbe power upon this occasion lo destrpy life or to save 
it.'* 

" I don't know, Sir," exclaimed tbe secretary, after a 
pause, *'I don't know, indeed, whetber I shall be doing 
right or not; but there is a compunction about us all 
when life is at stake ^hich bardly exists upon ariy other 
emergency." 

•The minister reacbed, bis inkstand, and drew förth a 
sheet of paper. " The most tbat I can do will be to grant 
a fespite for forty-eigbt hours," said he. . 

**For a week, if your lordship willbe kind enougb," 
replied Pciminheere," in order tbat the judges may haye 
timc to look into tbe case." 

*^ Well, fpr a week then." The minister took bis pen, 
and wrote — »> 

♦* See,V said tbe peer, " will tbat do ?" The beart of 
Pritninbeere sunk within bim wben he beheld — a respite 
so unexpected and so seasonable signed in due form. 
Tbe secretary took wax and fixed tbe seal of office. 

" Now, Mr. Priminh6ere," said ^be peer, " to whohi 
shall we trüst tbis ? shall I send ,a messenger pf my own ?'*, 

"I will.undertake the charge of it, my Lord,"^x- 
claimed Priminbeere, with unspeakable eagerness. 

"Yöu shall go, Sir, and my messenger shall accom-; 
pany ypu with the respite— Will tbat do?" 

Charles Priminb^ere bowed, and expressed bis grati- 
tude., 

^ Good night, Sir," said tbe minister, shaking Pri- 
minheere by the band. ** A carriage shall be at the door 
in less than half-an-hour to convey you and tbe messen* 
ger to Bedford.'f . 

Accördingly» in less than the appointed time a post^ 
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Chaise and four appeared at the door of the Home Se- 
cretary, and having received the two passengers, starled 
immediately for the gaol at a rapid rate. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CGVtKtrtioa'. 

** The weariett and most loathedworldljr life 

That age» ach^ penury, and imprisonroent 

Can lay on natore, is a paradise 

To what we fear of deatb." Mumtrtfor lUaswre, 

We have now krrived at the end of our historjr. The 
reader must have already anticipated Charies Primin- 
heere, in bis route to Bedford, and imagined within 
Idmself the joys of ä prisoner rescued (rom the very 
jaws of death. And those are, indeed, joys; in apite of 
the consolatiohs of religion, the resignation of philoso- 
phy^.or the fervour of enthusiasm. If man had ever 
struggled against fear, and committed himself with 
calnmess to the fatal doom which seemed in prospect, 
Mortimer had done so, and now, on the eye of the in- 
tended execution, seemed to live no longer for this 
World. 

Yet when the mandate for arresting the stroke of death 
reached the prison, it was judged right that the redeem- 
ing news . should be communicated to the reprieved 
calprlt with the utmost cäution. 

The travellers had accomplished their- journey some 
hours belbre the time appointed for the execution* 
Charles Priminheere :desccnded rapidly from the car- 
riage, .and speedily gained the gäol accompanied by the 
messenger who held the happy packet. The keeper of 
the prison instantly recognised the cott^er of the Home 
Secretary, and anticipated his mission. Such was the 
regard which each inmateof the gaol feit for Mortimer, 
and so strongly had his fate been commiserated, that the 
govemor could not refrain from tears. The clergyman 
had just arrived füll of sorrow. His eye was dim from 
want 6f sleep, and his countenance faithfuUy betrayed 
the Sense of a duty which he was avvaiting with anxiety 
and dread. He smote upon his breast when the respite 
was shown him, and clasped his hands with an earnest- 
liess which the reprieved cälprit could not have aur- 
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passed. Th« joyoas Information at this late hour oter- 
whelmecl everyone with astonishment and rejoicing, for 
Mortimer had been the only criminal doomed to suffer« 

He had been removed on the previous evening to the 
condemned cell, the common abode of such as were des* 
tiüed to death, whether of gentle or plebeian blood. We 
have said that It had been resolved to acquaint him with 
the news ofhis respite with great caution. This decision 
was soon made after a consultation between the chaplain 
and Charles Primliil)eere, although the latter was with 
difficulty restrained frbm seeking an immediate inter- 
view with Mortimer. Priminheere, however, cQuld not 
be dissuaded from visiting the cell where the clergyman 
proposed to break the important subject to his uncon- 
scious disciple. 

They approached the fatal i^oom in silence, trembling 
with auxiety, thoagh they bore the tidings of life. The 
messenger was invlted to accompany them. The doors 
of the cell were unbarred, and the^ party entered. But 
stillness reigned throughout the gloomy apartment. The 
chaplain approached the bed where the prisoner was 
lying. He was in a profound slumber; the muscles of 
bis face ^t^ere undisturbed; and his breast scarcely heaved. 

^^ Your counsels must, indeed, have been excellent/' 
said Primiaheere, almost involuntarily, to the chaplain. 

^'Death, indeed, seems to have lost its terrors here!" 
exclaimed the messenger,; bending over the sleeping 
convict 

^ Give God the praise, then!" cried the minister. 
^^ No merit is due to mortal man." 

The noiseof the.eonversation at length awoke Mor- 
timer. . He looked around him with ^ steady eye, and 
then Said, with a resolution which could not be qiies- 
tioned: ^^Gentlemen, I am ready!" 

The fearless accent with which he prononnced these 
words, and the firm denieanour which he exhibited, had 
nearly disconcerted the whole party. Charles Primin- 
heere steppedhastily forward, as though he had resolved 
to communicate. th^ good news on the instant, but the 
chaplain as quickly interposed. Sittin g down calmly by 
the bed-side of Mortimer, -the ciergyman disclosed by 
degrees, and with infinite prudence, the change of cir- 
cumstances which had occurred. He forbore to* raiie 
hö^s by holding out the exp^ctation of fi^al detiveraace, 
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and bespught Mortimer to consider the present respite 
aa one merely temporary, and which, at its expiration, 
might very possibly fall of a renewal. But sufficient had 
been said to inspire the prisoner with the idea that his 
life was for the present, at least, safe from the bands of 
the executioner. 

When the messenger produced the document which 
ordained that Moitimer was again for a tlme to be 
numbered amongst the living, the 'äources of existence 
rallied within him, and the false fabric, whkh he had 
conceived strong enough to resist all human Impulses, 
gave way in an instant He looked earnestly upon his 
deliverers for a few moments, and sunk back insensible 
upon his pilfow. 

The difficulty which Charles Priminheere had so suc- 
cessfully raised, was soon.taken into consideration, and, 
after a short interval, it was intimated that the prisoner 
was to have the benefit of his Majesty's most gracious 
pardon. The peculiar hardship of his case procured 
this favourable issue, for it was well known that he 
might again have been subjected to the dangerous ordeal 
of a jury^the error in his indictraent being merely tech- 
nical. Charles Priminheere, however, remalned steady 
to the interests of Mary Mortimer's brother; and having 
established the illegality of bis accusation to the satis- 
faction of the great law-officers, he had the less difficul- 
ty in gaining the general and füll aihnesty above äl- 
luded to. 

The consequence of Mortimer's pardon was his re- 
storation to Byrdwood; but although he had beenefnan- 
cipated fröm his crime by the kindness of bis Sovereign, 
the slightest reflecüon served to convince him that his 
repu'tation in the neighbourhood where his property 
was situated was gone past recall.- It was soon arrangeiä, 
therefore, that he should leave home for the Continent, 
and he was heard to express hopes that years of fbreign 
travel might in some measare redeem him from the ig- 
nominy «nder which he was labouring in his own coun- 
try. But before this Separation took place, he gladly 
gave his concurrence to an Union between his sister and 
Charles Priminheere. Onhis part, feelings of gratitude 
demanded his consent; on theirs, a Ipng^ cherished re- 
gard sanctione4 the accomplishment of their mutua! 
wiahes. Byrdwood, too, was to be their place of resi-- 
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<leiice, and Roger Mortimer could not help indulging a 
feeling of consplation in the idea that his mother and 
sister were nöw no longer at the tnercy of a supplanting 
Blranger. The diflference of creed between the bride and 
tier husband interposed no barrier to their mutual hap- 
pinessy for the spirit of toleration had enlightened.them, 
and each feit that religious liberty could thrive free from 
the reproaclies of heresy. 

Albert Moonshine slill continues to occupy the chair 
of State into which he was installed by Mrs. Hodges^ 
the landlady. He is occasionally rallied, and probably 
"will continue to be lashed by his companions, for the 
indolence and indiiFerence which he manifested when 
Morlimer's life was in e&treme danger. Bat iie con- 
stantly replies to these severe sat^res by insisting upon 
the weakness of his health, and by vehemently declaring 
that he was not l^ss active than the rest of his neigh- 
boiirs in a cause which was univefrsally considered to 
be desperate. From such declarations we may venture 
to conclude that he will not be tempted to engage again 
ili any matters.of public interest. He will hardly be 
prevailed upon to try the e£fect of another speech, or 
the häzard of another duel; nor is it probable that he 
iwill any longer. aspire to exchange his mother's gtntle 
dominion for that of a matrimonial alliance. 

By a variety of careful and crafty-policies Mr«. Ha- 
milton has managed to hush up the inconvenient stories 
'which were spread abroaMl on the subject of her son-iu- 
law'sdeath-bed. Mrs. Priminheere soon recovered from 
the stroke' which the awful end of her husband necessa- 
rily inflicted upon her, and in all probability.she. will 
shortly be found amongst the chief votaries of fashion. 
Whether Dr. Dundrosy will. live to oiliciate at her second 
marriage, cannot now be aseertained ; but it is certäin, 
that he has not been known to rise before nine at the 
earliest, since the moming when he was summoned to 
unite James Priminheere with the daughter of Mrs. 
Hamilton. «. 

Regarding the rest of the characters who have made 
a figure in this history, we can only say, that with the 
exception of Carl Jones^ all, as far as we knöw, are con- 
tinuing steadily in their several callings. The poor 
blacksmith, however, is no more. He was returning 
hpme late a sbort time since in a State of sad insobriety ; 
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not from his favourite village alehouse, but frem s 
Strange tavern to which he had been imhappily seduced^ 
when it is supposed that the band of death suddenly 
overtook him. He was found by the side of tbe road 
deserted by all, and lifeless; and the jury who assembled 
to inquire conceming bis fate, were so satisfied of bis 
unsound condition,that they unhesitatingly attributed bis 
deatb to suffocation from excessive drinking, and re- 
tumed their verdict in conformity with that opinion. It 
was a sorrowfui day for Carl's old companions, who de- 
clared unanimously, that they would never have leffc him 
to perish, and that he would not have come to such alfc 
end, had he retnained steadfast to his village friends. 

In conclusion, aUhougb out peculiar duty extendsn» 
firrther than to record the facts which have been detjalled, 
yet we cann^t forbear the Observation, that since tbe 
first chaptör of our tale was written, the capital punisb- 
tnent for forgery has become more obnoxious in tbis 
country.* As novelists, or bislorians, or compUers of 
tale^ which ever name may be assigned us, we do not 
pretend even to hint at the reasons of this change; but 
we cannot refrain from adverting to the fact, as a proof 
of tbe advancing civilization of society. With tbis inti- 
matlon, wliich iisi not by -any means foreign from th6 
mftinieatures of our story, we respectfuliy bid tbe reader 
for tiiie present farewell« 

• Whilst thfr-press, the grcat orgsn of benefit, häs been working 
these {Sag^s, a Bill has been passed — abolishing tbe punishment of 
Death for Forgery in all case»— except for making>/aZBe Wilkt and 
Powers of Momey,—Tht Lord Chancellor did not approve the 
ezceptions, but bis Buggestions were of no avaiL He is at leart 
half a Century in ad vance. 
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THB STOCK SXCHAireB. 



** Now they go up, up, uppy, 
Nöw they go down, döwn, downy, 
' And now they go round-about, round-about, roundy.'' 

OldBaUad. 

**Thi^ee three-eighths,**' said a voice of authority, 
on a certain dayin the year of our Lord 1825, in a place 
^hich was crowded with- anxious countenances and 
eager listeners. ' 

*' That'sh a bacjcwardatiori/* said a lEIebrew, " of 
three-eighthsh per shent. to-day. They musht go down. 
Fifty thoushan^t for de ac.count to seil/' cried the Jew, 
-with a loud voice. 

'^ And I seil twenfy thotishandt," exclaimed another 
of the tribe, as if wahing the beck of his more wealthy 
or daring brother. 

**It'sdone" — and "it'sdone," were the speedy re- 
sponses to tbese exciting ofFers. '.'And I'dbuyone hun- 
c\red thousand morey" said a dapper, elderly-looking 
man, with his hands snugly fixed in his breeches' 
pockets, smiling at the same time with an air of supe- 
riority which inspired the most winning confidence in 
his immediate neighbourhood. Never did a portly per- 
sonage with a blue coat, white waislcoat, and exquisite 
top-bootSy appear to better ad van tage. ** There's a ba- 
lance of a thousand or so between us, Mr. Israel, I be- 
lieve,^' contioued he, as- he Struck the bargaiq of fifty 
thousand with the Jew. You can give me a draft for 
it at your Icisuce/' 

*^ Not to^day, '' said Mr. Israel, with a shrug of dismay . 
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•*No, ijo/* rcplicd the other, **I know this is yoar 
Sunday — I didn't mean to offend you." 

•*Oh ! no, no; no offence," said Ihe Jew; ** ve nerer 
pay money on the Shabbath — ^but there's no offence." 

**Three," said the authoritative Yoice. 

^* The Hebrews are selling. Those fellows are al ways 
rigbt," Said one of the by Standers. The purchaser of 
the fifty thousand was evidently discoocerted, but he 
stalked away with an indifferent air, declaring that the 
funds niust rise as soon as the Jews had exhausted their 
Sabbath speculations« 

" Two three-quarters l" 

" What's the meaning of two three-quarters?*' said 
a stripling of some eighteen years, who had wandered 
into this scene of active busin ess. 

^* Ninety-two three-quarters," said a good-natured 
broker, with an obvious feeling of compassion fov the 
igoorance of his inquirer. 

^* What is ninety-two three-quarters ?'* again asked 
the young man. 

^^Consols, to be sure»'* returned the broker» passing 
quickly forward to another place. 

" What do you think of it ? — what do^ you think of 
things now ?" said a stout gentleman, evidently from 
the countt*y, to a care-worn personage, whose opinion 
he seeoQied anxious to gain. The pei*son whom he ad- 
dressed was a slim, short, withered form, with a forc- 
head as deeply furrowed as though he had been wont 
for years to poise the balance of empires. His eyes 
Started strongly from their sockets ; his Ups seemed the 
eternal utterers of calculation ; his long« wasted fingers 
moved to and fro with a precision which close thought 
alone could have dictated ; whilst the jaundiced, sunken 
cheek betokened the ravages of incessant toils and 
straining accuracy. . 

^ What do you think ?" was.the reply of this ghost- 
like counsellor, who scarcely deigned to cast a look 
upon his visiter wheii he spoke. 

" I think they'U be lower," said the other. 

" Do you ?'* was the answer of the broker^ who ac- 
companied the exclamation with a conyulsive shudder, 
and a shrewdly-penetrating glance. " What makes you 
think so ?" continued he. 

^*I think I aball ßell ten thousand," said the coun- 
tryman. 
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** Will you?" returned the other, with an air of ,af- 
fected compassion. "Have you made up your mind?" 
Said he again, after ä Short pause. 

^ If you please, Sir/* said a gay tripping yoüng wo- 
matv ^^ will you buy a hündred pounds for me into the 
^unds?'* 

'* Into What fiinds, my dear ?*' replied the broker. 

^ Into the Three per Cents., Sir, if you please, if it*s 
worth your while to take so much trouble." 

'* That I will, and very much obliged to you,my dear, 
although it is but half-a-crovn." 

And so saying, he sprang out with an alacrity pecu« 
liar to his craft, and jerking his band to bis hat, with 
a sudden bow was almost instantly out of sight. 

A crowd had nowcoilected ata Corner of the Exchange 
whose eager lo'oks bore evident witn^ss that something 
of no common occurrence had happened,- or was then 
at hafid. These were the frequenters of the great gam- 
bling-house, where the changes of men and limes are 
talked over with as much carelessneäs as the chances 
of a horse-race. These were the bulls and bears of thfit 
day, (accprding to the phraseology oi the place,) whpse 
characters "were for ever shifting with the tides of for- 
tüne.. He who was a bull a week since, when the Funds 
were at their height, might be an eamest bear a few 
days after^ upon a decline of those securities« A vic- 
tory or a peace would be wpnt to make a hündred bulls, 
or specuiators for a rise ; ä defeat, a few riots, or an 
unfavourable report, would turn the whole hundred 
bears beyond redemption. 

But now there seemed to be something ijuite rire; it 
could not be a battle, or a conquest, for profound peace 
reigncd thröughoutthe land; it coultl hardly be a.mere 
disturbance, for an event of that sort would never stir 
Üp such a commotion- as the present; it was an affair, 
to judge by the riveted gaze of the multitude, of n\ost 
utipromisi^ng appearance. At this moment, when^ieads 
and Shoulders were mixed up togetber in a most motley 
assembly, a youth, a stranger, i^ho had long watched 
the party with curiosity, v^ntured amongst them* But 
his presence was ins.tantly detected, and no sooner per- 
ceived than re^emed. A gen^ral clamour arose; one 
seized the unhappy intruder by the; Shoulders, another 
pulled him by the coat, a third knocked off his hat, and 
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it caanot be ascertained to i^hat extent the violeiice 
wottld haye been carried od, had not . tbe young maii 
dczterottsly cxtricated himself from hia tormentors. 
Qladly eoough did he. scamper down the court» into 
whose precincts he had so incauüoasly entered, and it 
it even aaid, that he feit bis pockets as he issued forth 
from the inhospitable land, fearing that, instead of belog 
punlshed for bis curiosity, . he had percbance falk^ 
among thieres. 

Tbe mysterioQS conversation still went on, but its 
purport remained concealed from the public, who con- 
tmued to stray about the Exchange, buying and selling 
as the fancy of each prompted. At length rumours of 
Strange occurrences reached the barrier of that unap- 

Eroachable Spot; and truths, which would have been 
ept secret had it been possible, were no longer sup- 
pressed. It is customary when a failure takes place at 
the great'mart of mon/sy, for an individual appointed to 
the Office, to strike several times against the wall with 
bis band« This signal announces that bankruptcy has 
bappened, the speculating mbb rush togetber with eager* 
ness to gain the name of the defaulter, and each begins 
to anticipate the accuracy of his own private surmlses. 
Presently the name is mentioned, and the accounts ai*e 
of cotirse referred to the all-powerfui committee; whilst, 
if the unfortunate insolvent be a man of note, ä hundred 
tongues are let loose at once, and become profusely 
slanderous, as jealousy or interest may chance to dictate. 
** Bang— bang — ^bang," re&ounded at this time against 
the wall more than once, or twice, or tbrlce; the assem- 
bly were aghast, no one knew precisely the cause of 
such united disasters, though whispers of a general 
bankruptcy were by no means silent " Bang — bang^-r 
bang. " — Consols cighty-erght — seven— six — ^five— four . 
— three-^two-— one. " Bang — bang — bang." Failures 
for ten, twenty, fifty-r-one hundred thousand. The pub- 
lic soon participated in the terror; confusion, panic, 
suspicion, despair succeed^d, and in a very sHort inter- 
val as great an alarm;^evaileid as when the Pretender, 
of fadiiig memory, was marching to London with his 
handful of Scots. In a quarter of an hour after the 
breaking out of the rumour, one thousand pounds were . 
worth a diamond of double their cost; and in a short 
half hour after that, no ordinary mati would adyance five I 

hundred pounds to his neighbour upon any pretence« ' 
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The foundations of credit were sbaken: commerce 
^rooped her head ; bills flpated in oceans upon the gliit- 
ted market; bankers stopped their payments; distress 
sat brooding upon every brow. The most topping mer* 
chant on the ^change was scarcely safe; the frugal scri- 
vener dre'w forth his hidden hoards; the firmest banker 
abjured the constant tread of the customer; and each 
tradesman of repute trembled for the State of his ac- 
ceptances. 

" Ninety thousand ! I'U pay ninety thöusand pounds 
into your hands to-morrow- moming," cried an import- 
ant personäge, striding into a house of the first emi- 
nence, where a run was going on to a ruinous exient 
The vociferous customers were astonished, and in a 
Short time the clamour JTor money ceased in that quär- 
ter. It was said that the firm were as good as the Bank* 

The reports of a geüeral insolvency proved but too 
true, and in the midst of this calamity, consois were 
closed for the dividend. They feil to a price unprece- 
dented since the war, and the greatest interest was re- 
quired to obtain a sum of money from them out of the 
usual time. A gentleman.was observed pacing the floor 
of Tom's coftee-house in a state of much agitation about 
this time. ^His hurried manner tempted an immediate 
inquiry. " My Reduced, Sir, my Reduced," was his 
answer. ^^ What should I have done if it had not been 
for my Reduced ?'* ' 

**There are the Consois, Sir," replied the inquirer 
with calm dignity. 

** Shut, Sir, shut," exclaimed the gentleman with in- 
creased emotion. It was the excitement of gratitude 
and triumph. 

On a certain day, not far distant from the first ap- 
pearance of these pecuniary revolutions, a sharp-visaged 
middle-aged man walked with as much sang-froid as he 
could muster, into the counting-hou&e of Mammon and 
Company. The principal partner of that firm received 
Dr. Welkin with great courtesy, and entreated hinv to 
be seated, with an air which mighthäve induced a spec- 
tator to suppose that the visiter was master of thou- 
sands. A pause succeeded for some moments. It was 
evident that Dr. Welkin had entrusted his agent with a 
commission, and that the physician was awaiting the 
issue of the affair with intense interest 
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'*I h«Te just arriTcd from the country/' said Dr. 
WelkiQt **and I am impatient to know the state of my 
account" The broker was silent. ^^Come, Mammon," 
ccmtinued the doctor, *^I want a good round thousand 
JQ8t now. IVe come just in time." At this moment a 
considerable claroonr was heard in. the adjoining^ court, 
which was hard by the grcat gaming-house. Mr. Mam- 
mon rushed hastily forth to learn the cause of this move- 
ment, and the doctor foUowcd closely at his heels* 

^* This is the house,'* said Mammon. 

^ What house?" said Welkin. 

^ Why, the Stock Exchange, to be sure," replied the 
other. 

** What a bear-earden !" thought the doctor. as he en- 
tered amidst an incessant din of numerous striving 
tongnea. The outcry in the court was oiily an alterca- 
tion between two Israelites; but Mr. Mammon, for rea- 
aons which will presently be evident enough, availed 
himself of the opportunity to leave his visiter, and he 
was not a little chagrined at finding that he was pur- 
sued so closely. However, so great was the excitement 
of the times, so clamorotts were the borrowers of stock 
and money, so sudden was the min of those who had 
carried their heads on high, and so ambitious the exer- 
tions of a hundred noisy tongues to proclaim the various 
mischiefs which occurred, that Mammon considered 
himself safe for a time from the pains of a disagreeable 
examination. He was in His element too, for the rüde 
Jargons and scarcely human sounds which resounded 
through the alley, wHile they confounded a stranger, 
were familiär to the understanding of the busy broker. 
— **Consols, consols, consols."— ** Anothcr immense 
failure l"— ** Consols, seventy-five three-cighths.'*— 
*« New four per cents. to seil.*' — ** The prosperiiy foiirs, 
you mean." (Loud laughter.) — '* Young Napoleon Bo- 
naparte let loose from Vienna, and a republic looking 
up in France." — "Very likely." — "Consols, a quarter 
per Cent, lower."— " The great firm of Mammon and 
Company bought fifteen hundred thousand last week.'* 
—"AU buUs." — "Messrs. Israel, Moses, and Com- 
pany, sold de same." — "AH bears.'*— " Fifty country 
banksgone! Mr. Rotisch leid ?"^-" It is very well, ve 
shall recover from thish panic by and by."— "Long 
Annuitieii to seil."—« Only thirty ^ears to run I"— " Pay 
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six per cent, and no risk."— " The Bank books are 
open for all raen of credit.** — '* Hurrah! hurrah? we're 
all men of credit.*'-^** Consols are rising^— up— up-^-up 
-^^hurrähl'* 

Such were a few of the soünds whi^h broke forth on 
all sides, accompanied by occasiorial personal remarks, 
"which added much.to the grotesque character of the 
scene. But Tvhilst Doctor Welkin was Standing both 
annoyed and astonished at the interruption -which he had 
.inct with, one of the tribe of Israel acco^ted Mr. Mam- 
mon in confidence, and began to rally him upon bis late 
speculations on the losing side. 

*'That doctor of youts may go break de stones on de 
road,*' added the unconscious Jew.most triunxphantly. 

"How? What? How is this ?** exclaimed Welkin, 
. fearfully atarmed, as though Mamman had no otfaer 
doctor for a dient except himself. An explanatiion now 
became^indispensablef and Mammon, inwardly denounc« 
ing the Hebrew for bis officiousneiis, was obliged to 
retreat from the din of his acquaintance, and enter upon 
particulars with his persecutin'g physician, from which 
he would gladly have been spared. 

*' And so there was a most dreadful blow, Mr.— I beg 
pardon, Dr. Welkin—** sald Mammon, with a face füll 
of compassion and intelligence ; after detailing. at some 
length the rise, progress, and outbreaking öf the panic. 

** A most terrible shock, Sir; I am rejoiced that you 
were not here, it would have been toa much for yoü. It 
was too much for ^s all. We are half of us ruined, I can 
assure you. I never recöllect any thing at' all like it.*' 

"All this preparätion^satisfies me thati am not to 
gain much at your hands/* said the physician, quaking 
within himself, and trembling for the remainder lof the 
history. " I shali not lose much—*? added he, with an 
air of mistrust ** My Stock is safe;'* continued he, hi« 
alarm not abating as the broker maintained an ominous 
silence. "The Stock, I mean, which I pledged with 
you," pursued the doctor. 

"I hardly know what to say, Dr., Welkin ; you have 
but a very slight idea of the awful confusion and distress 
which we have had.*' 

^< That was the pnly Stock which I possessed in the 
World," cried the Professor of physic, who ndW begim 
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to anticipate the worst The broker looked ralher coo- 
fused ai bearin^ tbis Information. 

** Every ftbilling on eanh is xontained in those Con- 
Bols/' repeated Welkin with confounding energy. 

*♦ I am vcry soriy, very sorry indeed ;" retumed Mam- 
mon wiüi a complacency and a command of bis feelings 
urhicb were admirable under tbe circumstancesr-^' ^ but 
yott know that tbereis an agreement" 

^* But wbat of tbat ?" said the doctor, ^* yoa surely 
don't mean ta teil me tbat all my Stock is gone." 

^If tbe trutb mutt be told, Doctor Welkin, and realiy 
the eyents will alroost justify it, it is sb." 

** Then there has been some most abominable stock- 
jobbing trick played me," cried the ruined phy^cian* 

*^Now,my dear Sir, be patient, and consider the times, 
the dreadfttl shocks— the banks which have — " 

^ A truce to all your complainings, when you bave 
been tbe ruin of me/' said Welkinf ^^ But I sball demand 
my Stock of you Mr. Mammon, I «hall bring an action 
agaidst you. It was only lent to you.'' 

**I beg your pardon again, Doctor Welkin, the agree- 
ment which is contained in your letter to me will save 
me from any further responsibility as your agent." 

^ No such agreement !"exclaimed the doctor violently. 

'*I have a letter under your band," replied tbe broker 
calmly, ** which empowered me to speculate with the 
Stock intrusted to me in any manner I should see fit for 
the advantage of my eraployer. Clrcumstances such a& 
never before happened — " 

** A truce to the.circumstances, you häve told me that 
ten times already,'^said Dr. Welkin. 

*' Well then, there was a backwardation— " 

«*A what?" ^, . 

'*A backwardation, or backadation, as it is sometimes 
pronpnnced, is a decline in ilie Funds, according to out 
mode of speaking here. " . 

" A pretty set of feliows you are indeed," exclaimed 
the doctor; **but you shall not persuade roe tbat I am 
to lose the whole^of my properly for ihe sake of a letter 
which gives you authorily to make one or two Iitlle 
bargains for me^ " 

'^lam afraid that you will^ find this authority more 
extensive than that," obaerved Mr. Mammon* 

"But is it all gone — all?" inquired the physician. 
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*'Thatr certainly, and I mach regret to say it, is so "i 

indeed, Doctor Welkin. In fact there is a balance in j 

my favour of about tw^enly poundn, but you can pay 
ihat trifle quite at your Qwn convenience." 

*' Oh, as to thi^t," — returned Welkin — 

**Indeed, I beg that you will not distress yonrself 
upon that subject," interrupted the broker. 

'* I was going to say, that as to that balance — " 

<':My dear. Sif, it is of no i^iportancc," resumed 
Mammon, *'after such great, such unforeseen losses, 
we must be merciful.*' 

" Well, but hear me," said Welkin; "I say, in the 
first place, that I have not got twenty pounds in the 
world^" Mr. Mammon shrugged up his Shoulders at 
this. **In the next place, I will not be the dupe of any 
üuch tricks as these, Mr. Mammon. Eight hundred 
Consols, out 6f which iiiy carriage on beginning busi- 
ness, the furniture of my house, and all my little wants 
were to be supplied — all gone at once, and through a 
man who pretended to be my friend !" 

^' W>ell, but, doctor," said the otherj " you know that 
you never made any objection to winning, and I have 
got you many a haridsome wind fall before now. I have 
given you a turn or two, doctor^'* ^ 

"Don't insult me,,Sir, under my misfortunes," cMed 
Welkin, with impatience ; "no wonder thstt you were 
so unwilling tQ come to an explanation. Höwever, the 
public shall know it, the press shall visit you for it, 
and the Uwyers, yes, the lawyers, Sir, shaU lay hold 
on you for this piece of Ireachery.'*- 

** Nay, if you are going to be personal, Doctor Wel- 
kin," s^id the broker^ rather rapidly; '*I have done, 
and I shall beg you to withdraw trom the Office. There 
is a moderation in evjcry thing. Indeed, I believe I'm 
wanted." 

" You shall be puiiished if ^ I live four-and- twenty 
hoürs longer," continyed the d6ctor, hastily. 

Mammon here rang a small ))ell, and his clerk im- 
mediately appeared. 

*' Brisk — does no one want nie ?" said the broker. 

•• Yes, Sir, there ar« several below,'^ replied the clerk, 
"bu,t as I thought you were particulai'ly engaged— " 
looklng at the same time at the doctor, who had been 
a very goöd customer at the Office, "I didn't like to 
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diBturb you. But there's Colonel Whattle, aod Sir 
Peter Dabble below/' 
"Sir Peter Dabble !'' cried Mammon. "Mr. I bej 

Fardon, Doctor Welkin, I am sure you will excuse me, 
roust attenä to my customers." 

"Sir, you shall not move," said ihe doctor, '^before 
I have a promise from you to return me some part at 
all events of the stock you have robbed me of." And 
upon that Dr. Welkin placed himself against the dpor. 

" Very well, very well, doctor," retumed Mammon, 
opening andther door on the further sidc öf the room. 

^^ There," continued he^ speaking; to his clerk. 
" Brisk, go and fetch me an officer— go.'* But iVhilst 
the yoüng man retired to obey this order, Doctor Wel- 
kin clenched his fist, and advanced töwards the broker 
in an attitude which promised nothing short of instant 
hostility. . 

^^ An assault,ana8sault," shouted Mam^lon — ^^ Help! 
help!» 

** You griping, faithless wretch !" continued Welkin,* 
holdipg his fist in the face of the astonished money cal- 
culator ; " do you think to escape me by sending for 
constables, tiiid bullyin g a man who is going out of 
your doors nearly penniless ? Do you ? you base Jew !*' 
The spirit öf abuse seemed to add fury to the already 
awakened wrath of the doctor, for he proceeded to grasp 
his victim by the collar, and had it not been for the^en- 
trance of the clerk accompanied by an officer, more vio- 
lence had undoubtedly been perpetrated. The timely 
assistance, however, of a stout constable, aided as he 
was by the servant and his master, soon ^emoved the 
outrageous physician from the scene of action; and 
Doctor Welken retired from the ofl&ce vowing the most 
relontless revenge against the firm of Mammon and 
Company, together with a hundred solemn pledges that 
he would instantly set both attorney and counsel at 
work to gain redress for the wrongs he had suffered. 

The din of the Exchange went on as usual, and the 
obnoxious Mammon continued to make and to dissolve 
bargains, as indiiferently as though he had never ha- 
zarded his client's money, nor ruined an ineonsiderate 
though greedy speculator like Doctor Welkin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THS PHTSICIAK AK» THS APOTHSCAAT. 

" Well, but now l do suppose you woald readily acqvaint me, 
that all tbe good experienced nurses are tutorizing or doctorizing 
ladies, or otbers stiU confirm it more strongly to you, ever recount- 
ing an inflnity of great eures performed by the great [Physician.] 
Nay, that even your well, and so very npCably-practised and expe- 
rienced Apothecary, (who uhquesfionably and surely roust be a 
good, or the best jodge oi' tbese matters,) Ukewjse confirins it, and 
assures you of the same. Hovf can there then, say you, be any nUa- 
iahe? Yet I.beg of you, dear sir, to allow me to ask you, will not 
my very next reader, by the same rule, assure me of the same thing, 
and the like assurances from bis Apothecary ör other the good wo- 
man or people about him, or bis Physician also ?" 

One Physician is e*en aa good aa i'other, pp. 3, 3« 

Dqcjtor Welkin went home to bis lodgings; they 
were the same which he had occupied before his tenin 
porary absenee abroad^, from whence he had only re- 
turned to witness the frustration of his projects, and the 
wreck of his fortunes. These rooms were on the second 
floor, in a slreet hard by the money mart, from whence 
the doctor could issue with ease and security, to ascer- 
tain the fluctuations of the. market He had been hoping 
for some years to amend the reduced condition of a 
siüall property which his parents had left behind, and 
which he had found no difficulty in lessening by a varie- 
ty of speculations and extravagances. From the hum- 
ble dwellmg he inhabited, it was the interition of Dr. 
Welkin to emerge in the character of a regulär physi- 
cian, legitimately prepared to effect ciires and dispense 
Jjrescriptions without limit, with a carriage ready built 
br the enticement of a wealthy alliance, and a hpuse 
well furnished and ornamented, either for the reception 
of patients, or a moneyed heiress. This hope however 
became more and more distant, as constant neglect and 
consequent fäilures contributed to impair the fund from 
which these exp^nses.were to be defrayed, tili at length, 
in common with most unsuccessful gamesters, the doc- 
tor determined to risk every thing, and to rise or fall 
by one desperate attempt. To attain this, he entrusted 
his broker with very füll powers, and retired froip the 
bu$tle of the scene in confidence that prosperity was 
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awaiting his venture. Chance, however, did not befriend 
him» as we hare already had occaaion to show, allhough 
it is more than probable, thal had he remalned at home 
to manage his own affairs, hemight hay.e succeeded in 
no ordinary degree; for it has been said, (although we 
cannot Touch for the fact,) that whilst Mammon and an- 
other broker were disputing about a turn, as it is calkd, 
(a tcchnical term of no great honesty,) the Stocks gave 
way in the alarming manner vhich has. been related, 
and consequently, the intended sale of Welkin's p^jöper- 
ty, by which he would have been a. great gainer,>did not 
take place. It afterwards became necessary to seil it for 
the purpose of paying dififerences, a ruinous debt which 
was as much owing to the obstinacy of the broker oß tö 
the perilous change of public credit which took place 
at that time. 

In this unpromising State, Doctor Welkin, without 
either carriage or house, was compelled to seek the 
shelter of his lodging, most fuUy repining at the past, 
and sadly uncerlain concerning the future. The sight 
of a common mahogany table, a few cane-seated chairs, 
a worn horse-hair sota, a tea-chest of many generations, 
and a spinnet dated about 1750, the everlasting oma^ 
ments of the sittin g-room, sharpened all his bitter re- 
collections. He sipped his tea mournfully, with the only 
fiilver spooQ which could be spared him, thought on a 
thousand matters, conjüred up hopes which faded as he 
dwelt upon them, and at length surrendered at discre- 
tion to the deepest despair. And desperate indeed might 
have been the result of the doctor's nieditations, had he 
not bethought himself of the mysteries of ' his art. A 
worshipper of opium almost from his boyhopd, he never 
failed to invoke the aid of that drug upon a painful 
emergency. Upon this occasion he drew forth from an 
exquisite ivory box, one of the few luxuries which yet 
i*emained to hira, the potent medicament which was to 
dispel the cloiids of dismay, and rear up those golden 
visions he had sro often courted with success. A larger 
draught than usual was prepared for this cTritical season, 
a measlire so immense, that an, unpractised speculator 
would soon have gone to the cave öf the seven sleepers, 
such, and so great was the cup which the doctor drank 
off without trembling, at this painfUl hour. The speil 
fioon took effect; the physician had not miscalculated 
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the strength of his rcsources, nor presamed too much 
ttp<>tt bis power of resisting the poison; he sat entranced 
$#liile, like the enchanters of cid, delighted by the most 
la^cinatiug futurities, and wrapt in the most joypus 
<;onceptions ; then suddenly feil into a sound and increas- 
ing slumber, which yielded not tili long after the füll 
noon of the succeeding day. 

Nature at length rallied, and the doctor unconscious- 
ly returned to lift and ^ense. He rose anxiously from 
his bed, forgetful fer ^ time of the calaniities which had 
Qvenyhelmed hiiti. The magical charm had not yet en- 
tirel-y dispersed; he hästened to the breäkfast table, call- 
ed' foi* the newspaper, and mechanically threw his eye 
towards the prices of the pirblip funds. Still the spell 
held on ; his füll recollection had not returned ; he .did 
as he had been wont in fprmer days. Without daring 
to read the interesting page which contained the desired 
numberS) he 'first threw the paper on the table, started 
from his seat, placed his band against his forehead, and 
paced the room -with hurried stridcs. Again he adven- 
tured to read, and again apprehension frighted hitn from 
his purpose. He seized the Journal at length, (such had 
always been his custom,) glanced rapidly pver the mo 
ney calculations, and was in an instant restored to the 
remembrance of his fallen condition.» There were the 
prices indeed, but he had now no funds to maintain, nor 
money to hazard. The powers of the drug had evapo- 
ratjßd, and the absolute wretchednesi^ of his State was 
awfülly present to the doctor's mind ; there was, literal- 
ly, no Chance for him; the briiliant visions^of his Imagi- 
nation had closed,and objects ghastly and terrible danced 
around him. Nature refused her aid, for her resources 
were spent; hope gleamed no longer, for there was no 
prospect tp entice her ; joy was bani^hed, for the seeds 
of delight had been exterminated. 

** This Is the end of a stock exchange gamester,?. ex- 
claimed Welkifi, grasping a phial which lay near him 
füll of deadly Uquor. "For ten years,'* cpntinued he, 
in a State of agitation, "for ten years have I watched 
the daily press, morüing after morning, and these are 
the fruits — ^•uined by my own friend, and cut, as I shall 
be, by every one of my acquaintance. Come,- added 
the dpctor, üncorking the bottle, "death is far better 
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than pöverty, and nobbdy thinks it wrong now^a-days^ 
to get rid of an obnoxious and care-wom life.'' 

And really, but that the doctor had philosophized 
rather too much, it would be exceedingly hazardous to 
affirm that he was not in earnest upon th|s occasion. 
He had taken the right bottle, he had drawn forth the 
cork, lie had done all except tolift the phial to his lips, 
perhaps to mutter a prayer first. Whether cowardice, 
or selfishness, or philosophy, might have swayed Dr. 
Welkin at the fatal critical moment, it is now impossi- 
ble to determine; he might have quailed beneath the 
killing Vision which presented itself before him.; he 
might have lent a greedy ear to a new tale of hopc; he 
might have had vouchsafed to him a glimpse of reason; 
in fact,. he might have done any thing save the swallow- 
l ing of the poison. But matters were destined far other- 

wise. At this important crisis, a thundering knpck was 
heard at the street door; such a summons had hardly 
been experienced at the doctor's place of residencefor 
half a Century ; it was a knock of authority. Dr. Welkin 
Started» and avidently abandoned for a few seconds all 
thoughts of suicide. Mrs. Twitch, the landlady, enter« 
ed the room rather abruptly, and asked if she should 
go down to the door. The physician still held the awful 
phial in bis band, and whatever bis thoughts were,' 
looked like a manbent in good earnest upon a desperate 
deed. 

*' But God bless the good gentleman !" said Mrs. 
Twitch, clasping her haiids together, '*wha^ iS' the 
matter with him ?" " 

** What's the matter ! what's the matter indeed l" re- 
turned the doctor with a voice much unlike that of a 
man reprieved from death; *'do you go down, Mrs. 
Twitch, and open the door, do; don't you hear the 
knocking?'* 

Notwithstanding this äppeal, Mrs. Twitch iooked 
confused, and incapable of executing the doctor's com- 
mand, and immediately another awakening motion of 
the knocker resounded through 11^ house. ' 

"Now, there now I Mrs. Twitch," vociferated Dr. 
Welkin; **now that's some patient come for me, and he 
can't get in through yöur obstinacy«. Now, good woman, 
do go, and make haste l" 

'•But bless the gentleman!" echoed Mrs. Twitch, 
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fixing her eyes upofn the distorled garments of the doctor, 
lipon his wild staring loot:s, and the motley stains on his 
plaited shirt: '*Is any thing the matter, Sir?" 

**The matter — no, Mrs. Twitch. Now, for God's 
sake open the door!" cried Dr. Welkin, whose desire 
for death had yielded in an instant to that of gaining 
fresh worldly blessings. Mrs. Twitch, hpwever, still 
stood irresolute. The ghastly figure before her, so un- 
like the elegant medical pupil she had for so many years 
been wont to see, entirely absorbed all other feelings. 

**Now, the patient will go awäy !" exclaimed the doc- 
tor, rising, and looking out at the window with anxiety. 
** Now, do go," Said he, gently tapping Mrs. Twitch 
on the Shoulder. 

*'ShaII I say you're at home, Sir?" said the landlady, 
at length preparing to execute the order. 

** At home l at home 1 why, to be sure !" returned the 
physician, " always at home l'^ And at that instant a 
third knock, accompained by an impatient ring, again 
saluted the ears of the whole household. 

*' God bless the man for waiting !" cried Welkin with 
intense anxiety. *'God bless the woman, go, or I'll go 
myself ! Dr. Welkin is at honie, to be sure !" His ex- 
treme eagemess decided the matter. The landlady went 
down for the purpose of obeying the order; and so earn- 
est-was the doctor, that he could not help Coming to the 
staircase and crying out, ^^ Mind 1 1 am at home, Mi*s. 
Twitch, to any body." Satisfaction could no longer be 
refused to the urgent importunities of the visiter with- 
out and of the doctor within: the door was opened, 
and Welkin ^as gratified by hearing his name mention- 
ed, and directly afterwards by the gradual approach of 
the guest towards his apartments. 

" Mr. Ambrose Sq[uaggs," said the landlady, introduc- 
ing with hesitation a stout, Dutch-built, grave-looking, 
middle-aged person, whose uose betokened the regard 
he entertainedforgenerous living,and whose legs seemed 
to labour.beneath the weight they were bound to sustain. 
Pantingforbreath, Mr. S<^t(aggs, nevertheless, advanced 
to meet the physician. 

**Mr. ," repeated Welkin, in a State of delight- 

ful ecstasy, again desirous to hear the name pronounced. 

*.* Mr. Ambrose Squaggs, Sir,'* said Mrs. Twitch, as 
&he withdrew, blessing berself at her lodger's wild and 
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uncAUth appetiraiice. For the unshaved and ha^gard 
Professor of mediclne presentfd an appearance which 
might bave tcared away the most confiding patieut on 
hialiat. 

**Mr. SquaggSt" again ejaculRted the doctor, rejoiced 
that he had mastered the stranp; name — "Pray be seal- 
ed." Welkin handed a chatr st the instant, and with so 
tauch politeness, that his spectral foim, contrasted with 
the accomplished air he had suddenly put on, seemed to 
savour in no small degree of Quixotistn. The fat Httle 
visiter, however, sat down entirely at his ease, and ap- 
peared as ihough he was endeavouring to fetch bis breath 
again after the laborious ascent of the stairs. 

" A&thmatic!" thought the physician, gasing in- 
tenscly lipon the subject before him, and redeeming at 
the same time in an instant every thisg he had read 
npon Ihat disease. 

" My dear Sir, wViat is the matter?" at lenglh Said 
Doctor Welkin, unable to brid'e his impatience. 

" Why, Doctor Welkin, I am a little asthmatic, and 
the fatigue of reaching you has overpowered me; but I 
shall be better presently. I am not always subject to 
these attacka." 

" Just as I thought," muttCred Welkin very compla- 
cently. "How long is it since you have been troubled 
with this complaint, Sir ?" he isked again with tender- 
ness. 

'• Oh ! nearly twenty years, I auppoae," reCurned Mr. 
Squaggs, rather abruptly. 

'* I am Burprised that you nerer thought of havinj^ 
adfice before," coniinued the doctor, rather astonished 
ml tbe obstinacy of the disease he imagined^ himself 
called upon to combat. 

"Oh, why, as to advice," replied Squaggs, "IVe 
had plenty of that; but you know that asthma is not 
cured in a day." 

"True, Mr. Squaggs," rejoined the physician; '*but 
sometimes a lucky practitioner is allow^ by Providence 
to discover a remedy which has escaped the faculty for 
cenluries." 

" Yes, yes," Said the other, "and the author of the 
new medicine, you know, is called a quack." 

"Yes, he's called a quack, certaioly," answered Wel- 
kin, evidently diaconcerted at ihe smartness of the vb- 
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plv; " but the asthma is a disagreeable complaint, never^ 
ibeiess, and if it can be cured — why, surely there is no 
härm — " 

'* Oh ! none ; none at all !" exclaimed Squaggs with 
great calmness. " 1 feel myself better now." 

**rm glad to hear it, Sir," said ihe doclor. 

" I shall be able to mention my business to you di- 
rectly," observed the guest, without more emotioti than 
the paroxysm of bis disease had öbviously occasioned. 

'^Your business!" repeated Doctor Welkin, with some 
surprise; "you didn't come to consult me about the 
asthma, then, did you, Sir? I hope nothing worse." 

*' Consult you about the asthma ! ha ! ha ! ha ! I really 
beg your pardon, though, doctor," cried Mr. Squaggs« 
**Nq; I certainly did not come for that purppse. Why, 
you hav'nt got your diploma yet, have you?" 

^*Mydiploma, Sir?" 

« Why, dou't you xecollect Ambroae Squaggs?" 

**'Pon my word," replied the physician, "I do not 
<— indeed I do not" And at this moment, taking into 
con&ideration the negligent State of bis figure, Doctor 
Welkin looked doubly forbidding. But the visiter was 
not to be so easily repulsed. 

** Why," said Mr. Squaggs, *' it is a good one for you 
to talk to me about the asthraa, when you know we were 
pupils together at Doctor Threeleeches'." 

" Pupils together at Doctor Threeleeches', Sirl" in- 
terrupted Welkin hastily. 

" Yes— indeed," said Mr. Squaggs, with an ease which 
showed that he feit himself quite at home; anä there 
was yet an air of gentility about the visit^r which for- 
bade Doctor Welkin from deeming bis freedom imper- 
tinence. 

" Squaggs — Siquaggs — Squaggs," said the doctor im- 
patiently. " 'Pon my word, my memory is very short. 
There was a man of the name of Scour, and a Mr. 
Cripplegripe, and a Monsieur Bol-a-vent— but no 
Squaggs — pardon me, no Squaggs; a mistake, Sir, I 
feel convinced; I really beg your pardon, but no 
Squaggs." 

So far from now feeling suicidal, the doctor began to 
enjoy the jest of a ludicrous mistake, for such he began 
to esteem the ill-explained visit. 

♦'Ohl I think," returned the guest, "that I can set 
the matter right. My grandmother's relation, Mr. 
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Swipu, left me fivc hundred pnunds abont a year sine«, 
and I changcd my name. Now, do you know, Wdkiti, 
I quite forgot to teil you that before. My ori^nal name 
was Waihthrough. 

*' Washthrough '. DIess my souI !" crled ihe physician, 
as though he had started from a dream; "to be sur^— 
Washthrough — " Here the doctor advanced generously, 
and shook hands with bis visiter. 

" A mosl displeasing name," continued Welkin; "if 
I recollect right, we used to joke you about the name. 
Well, 1 don't know, I don't think you've changed mach 
for Ih? better, — Squaggs, eh?" 

"Yes, ihat'a the name," Said Mr. Atnbrose. «It's 
all right now." 

" Pray ia there any Mrs. Squagga?" reaumed Welkin; 
"and what are you doing now!" 

" Why, now you're Coming to the objectof my visit, 
Dr. Welkin," replied the silher- " T. am ppa''tis'msr a& 
an apothecary in South Street — quite the West £nd; 
and I have a capital business, I assure you." 

" An apothecary !" exciaimed Dr. Welkin, with as 
much contempt as good breeding could poasibly allo^r of. 

*'Ye3; why you know I waa alwaya tntended for an 
apothecary." 

"Oh! I know-, yesj yery true — certainly. I didn't 
mean any thing. I hopel didn't oIFend you," observed 
the physician, with a feeling of the utmosl disrespect 
toward»-his South Street acquaintance. 

"Oh! nooffence; but I suppose you're doing very 
well, for you're a little airiah, I thiiik,^' aaid the apo- 
thecary. 

'* Now, my dear Squaggs," replied the doctor, "I 
waa a little brisk — ii'a my manner. You don't know 
what vexaiioua things have annoyed me lately.'- Here 
he drew a long sigh. "1 was just about to keep my 
camage, and g;o round to my patienta in style, when 
thia horrid panic " ' 

"Ah! the panic ," returned Mr. Squagga. " I 

sold all out; that ia lo aay, what little I had," 

" You lucky dog!" said Welkin. "I have been ruined 
by it, utteriy ruined, my dear Squagga." 

" Why, then you're the very man I want, Welkin," 
Said the visiter. 
" [ am ! Why you couldn't lend nie a hundred pounds. 
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could you ?" Said the physician, with a tone inspirea by 
an entirely new train of hopes. 

" A hundred pounds ! why, that's nothing,*' returned 
Mr. Squaggs. 

" Nothing 1 admirable! — out of your savings; your 
gains fröm the panic, which has ruined many a poor 
felloi» !" Here the doctor heaved another heavy sigh. 

** I'il lend you a hundred pounds for old acquaintance 
sake with pleasure," said the medical man-^'^ upon good 
security." Dr. Welkin's countenance sunk at the men- 
tion.of security. 

"Why, my dear fellow,'V8aid the Doctor, **I have 
hardly got a Shilling in the world l Indeed, I believe, if 
you had not come in wben you did,- 1 shoald have de- 
stroyed myself, put myself to death!" 

" No man knows how to do it better," replied Squaggs, 
with much complacency. 

** Nay, nay, now, brother Squaggs " 

^* Don't call me brother Squaggs; I'm only an apo- 
thecary, though I do practise at the West End. " 

«*My dear fellow!" 

*' Don't dear fellow rae now," said the apothecary, 
««you shall have some assistance; but hear me, listen 
to my business with you. You see I have not long set 
up for myself in tbe west, and it takes a long time, a 
great deal of patience, and a wonderful share of acute- 
ness to get on. Well ! I've got all these qualifications, 
and a tolerably gentlemanly exterior besides." 

** Humph l" muttered Welkin, who was instantly 
Struck with terror for fear thathis sneer hadbeen noticed. 

"But that is not quite enough," resumed Mr, 
Squaggs ; " we want a young physician of good address 
and pleasing manners who can recommend us, and we 
can do him a good office in retum." 

*^ A sort of mvtual recommendation ?" said Doctor 
Welkin. 

^ Frecisely so. You set up your chariot," said the 
apothecary, *^and put a good face on things, make a 
good figare in the world, and give your friends a word 
in season ; and, of course, we feel it our duty to do 
«omething fricndly for Doctor Welkin." 

«^ But where shall I find the money for this ädven- 
tare?"'inquired the doctor rather eagerly. 

>< Oh ! as to that) I dare say I «an do something for 
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jwkf if yott will subscribe to my conditionsi** said the 
apothecary. 

*^l will most cheerfuUy do that/' said the other. 
*^ In facty" thought Welkin, *^ I would do any thing at 
tbis moment." 

«* Be under no apprehensions, Doctor Welkin," con- 
tinued Squaggs; ^^we have got on our books now the 
Duke of '^ 

^^ Thal will do ; it's quite sufiicient,*' interrupted the 
physician. 

^ Stay a moment/' resumed the triumphant apothe- 
cary, " there's Lady Downford, Sir Thomas ** 

•*My good friend," said Welkin, *'you forget. I 
know all these tricks of old. I intreat you to torbear 
all these high names." 

."Well, well," returned Mr. Ambrose, reaching His 
hat, " I shall go down stairs with rather less difficulty 
I hope, than I got up. " 

^' You should have a rail road aiid steam carriage in 
your house," said the physician, ^^ and then you might 
move about from one story to another without feeling^ 
your asthma." 

*' That might do very well, Welkin,** observed the 
other, ^ but that I am so much in other people's houses." 

" Good !" exclaimed the doctor. 

"But I must teil you," said Squaggs, preparing to 
depart, "that I have just succeeded in securing the. 
Clanalpines, a family of some distinction in Wales." 

" Now you're going to begin again," said Welkin ; 
'^ and besides, is that the fashion of talking — to secure 
people?" 

"That's the way, doctor, I can assure you," replied 
the apothecary. "First of all, they send to us rbr a 
box of pills ; perhaps the housemaid or the housekeeper 
is taken ill, Ihen I go, and am as insinuating as possible 
tp the servants; by and by, my lady hears of me, and 
then another order comes, and another; at last my lady 
is really taken ill; she doesn't know whom to send for; 
her.husband is distracted; a cousultation ensues; the 
companion or some confidential servant mefitions my 
name. The point is gained, send for Mr. Squaggs; 
and if the doctor has an ounce of brain in his pericra- 
nium, he will never lose his advantage. Then, perhaps^ 
in spite of all our skill, the patient gets w:orse ; perhaps 
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death may be at hand. Now we dare not take the re- 
sponsibility upon oarselves— <^a physician must be called 
in — if we have some of the great Dons, why, you see 
they recommend their own apothecary ; at least, they 
are -very apt to do so. So, as in your case, I shall try 
to introduce you upon such an emergency.** 

** Thank you, Squaggs, particularly when the patient 
is dying," said Welkin. 

" Oh ! there are mahy stages short of dying when the 
physician may cohne in safely. But as I was saying — 
to be sure if the family insist on having a great man 
(no ofFence to you, I hope),'we can*t help it, but otfier- 
wise I shall say, give me leave to recommend a most 
clever young man, whom I know very well. He is quite 
emancipated from the notions of the old school ; is a 
perfect worshipper of quinine ; gives very little opium, 
and still less calomel; and so on." 

" Why how did you find out my ideas of practice V* 
asked the doctor. 

" Never mind that," said Squaggs; **I have long 
been aware of your condition and intentions. You are 
better known than you imagine ; and, besides, you're 
the very man I want. Do you think I should havecome 
all this way into the City, if I had not been acquainted 
with my errand ? Come, good morning, good morning." 

^Good morning, Squaggs," and the apothecary de- 
parted with infinitely more ease and apparent satisfac- 
tion than could have been expected, considering the 
labour and difficulties of his introduction. " And I say, 
Welkin," Mr. Squaggs could not help steppiing back 
for a moment to give his friend a parting admonition 
— *' whatever you do, have somebody to open yoür 
door sooner another time." 

The doctor, however, lost no time in carrying on his 
contract with the lucky apothecary of the West End. 
Onthe morning of the foUowing day, he repaired to 
the laboratory of his patron, and after some further 
conversation, he even ventured upon ordering a car- 
riage for a limited time.- Squaggs failed not ta fced 
up his friend with hopes of the highesforder ; and when 
he beheld the native cheerfulnws of his beloved physi- 
cian, he could not help drawing the most favourable 
auspices, and most sincerely congratulated himself upon 
a foresight äs provident as It was fortunate in its ac*. 
complishment. . ^ 
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He had not parted with Welkin longer üian a quarter 
of an hour, when he was suddenly called for by no less 
a person than ihe butler of the Clanalpine family, and to 
attend a member of that house of no less a rank than 
Lady Clanalpine herseif. Squag^gs was engaged at the 
moment of the summons in dispensing his advice to a 
poor patient ; bat no sooner did he learn the nature of 
the message, than he snatched up bis hat, hurried into 
the first coach, and was at Portland Place, where the 
CJanalpines lived, in ten minutes. 



CHAPTER m. 

THB CX.AVALPISX8. 

**To a imnd fond of rantl and romantic prospectB, nothing can 
gi^e a greater pleasore than the face of nature in and about the 
Likes of Killarney/' TVur in Jrekmd, 1780, p. 239. 

Wb must now leave the apothecary and his prot6g6 
for a sUort time, that the reader may become acquaint* 
ed with the famiiy of Clanalpine, to whose house Mr. 
Squaggs had been summoned, as we have related in the 
last chapter. 

Sir John Clanalpine was an Irish baronet, of ancient 
extraction, and of a good estate, which he managed bet* 
ter than his rieh countrymen in general, if it were only 
for his determined perseverance in residing at least nine 
months in the year upon his property. He behaved with 
benevolence.and kindness towards all within his circle, 
whether hieb or low; and though he was neither osten- 
tatious nor familiär, the poor thought they had met with 
a friend in him. True it was, that although Sir John did 
not seem to mix more with the labouring classes than 
others, they valued him because he was perpetually 
amongst thenu His manners, indeed, were rather 
haughty ; at all events, especially for an Irishman, he 
might have been thought reserved, but even this failinjff 
h>8t huxv apparently no regards, for he was constantly 
found in the midst of his tenantsand neighbours»— «where 
they were, he might almost always be seen; when they 
went out, they met him ; when they retumed home at 
night, Sir John was in the way, to hava many a parting 
aaluuüon. If there was a merry-making, the^ baronet 
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presided at, or patronised it; if a funeral, he forgotnot 
the widow and the orphan. He was but a moderate 
Scholar ; yet as there was an abundance pf learning in 
his family, this absence of knowledge signified very lit- 
tle. He was often heard to say, that he could sign his 
name to a receipt ; and after a pause, he would add, that 
he could read his Bible, and that these were Stores ot* 
talent which his ancestors had never been so fortunate 
as to reach. Being also of a contented feabit, and fond 
of the Sports of the field, it may be easily supposed that 
a great portion of human happiness lay within his pow- 
er. His marriage^ however, with Lady Laura Himma- 
laya Thebes, the daughter of a very literary nobleman,, 
whp possessed estates near Sir John, did not seem at 
first sight caiculated to increase that peace of mind 
which Clanalpine had inherited from nature. If he lacked 
the ordinary informatio» <»f a scKolar, the Lady Laura 
absolutßly ov«rflowed ; if he scarcely knew the geography 
of his own couuty, she was mistress of all latitudes 
from the Great Bear Lake to the blue hills of Austral- 
asia; if he managed with difficulty to return thanks in 
decent Anglo-Irish after a State dinner, she could pursue 
all tongues — Italian, French, Spanish, German — into 
their in^n^ost recesses, with a volubility at times tiuly 
formidable ; if he failed in an attempt to compose a let-' 
ter to his solicitor on buäiness, she could not only do 
this for him, but keep the lawyer at bay besides. . She 
wrote his defetices in the newspapers to some fugitive 
Übels which had gained strength through his incapaci- 
ty; she was even suspected herseif of being the author- 
ess of some political lampoons ; and by dint of one or 
^wo volumes, which confessedly issued from her fruitful 
pen, she contrived to acquire a reputation which those 
of her sex are accustomed to regard rather with dread 
than convplacency. 

We have been unable to discover the origin of an ac- 
quaintance which led to the union of parties so widely 
dissimilar in their habits. Some have said that the 
lady's profound intelligence and powel* of sarcasm terri- 
fied all her suitors: otjiers, that in her lovepf literary lore, 
she ^ctually forgot the marriage State tili time wamed 
her against.any longer tarrying; whilst a third class of 
story-tellers aver that the delights of literature yielded 
their sway, without a struggle, to a softer domimon. 
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More wise specalators, howerer, conceming the afiairs 
of otbere, declare their surprise not by anj means so 
nuch at the matrimonial adventuring oi the ttirVs 
daughter, as at Sir John's choice, who, every one knew, 
was always too unarobitious to care for an alliance with 
the peerage. We have nothing to do with the reasons 
which were assigned by an indulgent public for the Baro- 
nct's election ; it is certain, howerer, that when proba- 
bilities were exhausted, wüful mistakes supplied their 
place; and eqaally clear it is, that the Lady Laura 
Thebes wedded herseif, for better, and for worse, 
through good and through evtl report, to Sir John 
Clanalpine. 

A boy and girl, Flora and Alfred, were the issuc of 
this Union, the one pos5>essing every attraction and ac- 
complishment, the other exhibiting, even in bis earliest 
age, those decided charactertstics which mark the Com- 
ing forlh of talent. Lady Clanalpine had laboiired mucb 
to excite her daughter towards the attainment of the 
same literary power which she had acquired ; but Flora 
could never be persuaded nor scolded into any other 
course of education than the mere routine of a woman's 
ordinary learning. Yet she was far from being ig^orant 
— ^she even partook in some degree of her m other' s 
shrewdness and capäcity; and though it was obvious to 
all that Alfred was the favourite, she gained at the age 
of seventeen a high reputation for grace and beauty 
throughout the surrounding country. Alfred, however, 
was indeed bis mother's darling. She beheld in him 
Symptoms öf promise which gratified her vanity to the 
füllest extent; and while she could not help attributing 
Flora's indiiTerence to literature to an utter want of 
learning on the father's side, she glowed at the thought 
of her son's inheriting that thirst for Information which 
had so long distinguished her; and it may be added^ 
that considering the disparity of their intellect, she was 
a better companion to her husband than the good-na- 
tured world'could have possibly supposed. There was no 
altercation on account of learned leisure on the one 
band, nor of bustling jovial habits on the other« Now 
and then, indeed, when the baronet had cominitted him- 
self by embarking in a paper dispute, to which he was 
so grossly unequai, and for which bis wife was eminent- 
)y fitted, she would indulge in a few slight rebukes; bat 
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it must be awned in favour of Lady Clanalpine, that 
however she might be an object of alarm, she was by no' 
means an ill-natured blue-stocking. Her acquircments 
were of too high an order, and she liad thought too 
deeply, to be affected by the propensities of vanity and 
self-conceit. 

But ther^ was one subject which always g^ve her a 
lively concern — one, indeed, which is nearly related to 
this history, and closely connected with the chapter we 
are writing: it had frequently occasioned the most anx- 
ious solicitude in the mind of ihy Lady, and as her 
daughter was now growing up to woman's estate, its 
importance became every year the greater. These last 
words evidenlly enough reveal the cause of this uneasi- 
ness^ — how should she prevail on Sir John Clanalpine 
to leave his sports and his tenantry, and take a house 
in London for two or three months during the season ? 
She had hitherto been satisfied with annual visits to 
Dublin, or txcursions in different parts of their native 
country, but the time was now come when Flora ought 
to b^ve the benefit of a more general and modish intro- 
duction. Alfred could be at school, and the communi- 
caüon by steam between the two islands waa safe, con- 
stant, an4 speedy, so that there would be no longings 
for home, nor apprebensions on the voyage. But then^ 
Sir John had never been in the metropolis of England; 
and as the mistress of Clanalpine Hall was not accus- 
tonied to make any request she was not likely to gain 
cheerfully, it %yas a matter of no slight consideration and 
difficuity. The Baronet's soundings, however, were 
tried on a certain auspicious evening, when he had re- 
tumed home highly pleased after a fishing excursion 
which had brought him both honour and profit. 

It by no means unfrequently ha^ppens, that an event ta 
which we look forward with great anxiety and appre- 
hension, passes off without the painful results which 
. we anticipate; and so it was with the devclopment of 
Lady Clanalpine's project. Sir John, far from dreading 
the consequence of a season in Portland Place, acqui» 
esced in the idea with pleasure; and the whole plan was 
accordingly adjusted without a dissentient voice ora 
sorrowful countenance. Finding the way thus easlly 
opened, Lady Clanalpine ventured on one more petition, 
wÜch was, that Allred might for once be allowed to 
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accompany thera: but here Sir John was obdurate; and 
for sotne years the heir ot the hall was sentenced to re- 
main at school, whüst bis parents and sister rejoiced In 
the festivities of London. 

At length, in the y^ar when our story commences, 
(it might be called the year of the Doctors, as we shall 
see presently,) Alfred being nearly twenty-four, and 
Flora about a year older« it was arranged that the wbole 
family should visit Portland Place. Flora always looked 
forward to these holidays with undiminished delight; 
and Alfred's curiosity was heightened by all those feel- 
ings which are the natural attendants of a youngman 
just emancipated from College. 

Alfred Clanalpine had not carried off many trophies 
from his university^ much to the disappointment and 
regret of hi» mother, who looked for the first honours, 
and expected them at her son's hands älmost without 
an effort. Yet he was not dismissed by his tutors with 
disgrace or contumely; on the contrary, his good sense 
and sound intellect were applauded on all sides, but the 
brilliancy in classics and poetry which his mother 
watched for, were wanting. From that time he» lost 
ground imperceptibly in her good graces, and though 
she maintained the same apparent .affection for him, it 
was piain, that the doating londness which had distin- 
guished her regard for him in his early days had de- 
parted. 

And now the travelling carriage had borne the Cla- 
nalpines to the shores of Dublin, from whence they 
were instantly to be forwarded to the Welsh coast by 
the William the Fourth, a sure and rapid steamer. 
They traversed the same country as usual, and passed 
through the same towns, and came without accident by 
sea or land to their old residence in Portland Place as 
nearly as might be on the same day as in preceding 
years. But there was one difference which deserves at- 
tention, because it led to very signüicant events, and this 
was, that the house had been newly plastered and paint- 
ed within an unreasonably short period of their arri^al. 
In Order to hasten the drying of the walls, several chaf- 
ing dishes were put in requisition, which, had time 
enough been aHowed for their Operation, would have 
been both useful and effectual, but upon this occasion, 
they drew forth the damp on all sides, and were draw- 
ing it out very fast when the Irish family arriyed« 
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Sir John, 3hre^d in tlie common things of Ufe, per- 
ceived their danger in a moment, and remonstrated with 
the people who had committed such ia, mistake. He 
further recommended, that the whole party should seek 
a more healthy lodging for a night or two, tili danger 
should have entirely evaporatedjfrom the mansionthey 
were destined, to inhabit But this good ad vice was not 
foUowed. Lady Clanalpine had lately been reading a 
new theory of dew, from whence she had been led to 
the conclusion that damps of all sorts were drawn up- 
wardsy^ and so could not affect those who sat beneath 
after the Operation of heat, whether that of the sun or 
of fire, had been applied; Considering, therefore, the 
nature of the objection which Sir John had made, she, 
much to his horror and amazement, explained the new 
doctrine, of which she thought she saw before her an 
admirable illustration. The baronetj however accus- 
tomed to respect and follow the opinions of his partner, 
which he almost invariably did, could hardly contain 
his surprise at this seeming neglecl of the ordinary 
principles of common sense. He pointed to the walls, 
which were literally reeking with those large drops of 
water so frequently seen in unaired houses. But he 
stood solitary in his opinion. Both mother and daugh- 
ter entreated that they might not be sent out in quest 
of accommodation so late ia the afternoon, the one in- 
flexible in her new notions, the other willing to abide 
by her mother's opinion, without bestowing a thought 
upon the subject. Alfred, overjoyed at the sight of 
London, was indifferent, and said nothing. Finding 
himself entirely in the minority, Sir John, (like a cer- 
tain Sir William of old, who, when the populace refu- 
sed to hear him, was wont to lift his finger to the over- 
vrhelming poll,) could do no more than cast a wistful 
eye upon the dampening walls, and submit himself to 
his fate. Lady Clanalpine was not to be moved, and 
she retired, quite conquered by fatigue, to her apart- 
ment at an eärly hour. 

On the next morning Flora and her brother rose 
early, anid repaired to the breakfast room. 

^^ What a glorious place!" exclaimed Alfred« caress* 
ing his sister after the manner of their morfling sala« 
tation. *^ I must go out and see something of it." 
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^^But papa and mamma will be waiting breakfast^'^ 
Said Flora. 

** Ycs, 80 they wilU — then I won't go,*' replied Al- 
fred ; **rcally I had not thought of that, Flora. I cer- 
iainly will wait tili after breakfast. " 

** And then you*U not go without me, Alfred, will 
you ?" Said Miss Clanalpine. 

^^That is, if you'U make haste, and don't keep me 
waiting,'' was her brother's reply. 

** We are to see every thing, you kno.Wf Alfred, this 
time,'' Said Miss Flora. '^ Miss Linwood, and the great 
ox, and the panorama, and the ourang-outang." 

^* It'souräng-outäng, and not oürang-oütang," said 
Alfred, with a hasty interruption. 

** Pshaw ! Verses, Alfred, you should go to mamma; 
and let me see, what eise are we to go to ?" 

"What eise? why there's enough, I think," replied 
the young man. ** For my part, I mean to rove aboüt 
the streets, and leam a little life V* ■ 

** A little life, Alfred ! now there's your Life in Lon- 
don, you know that mamma forbade that book from 
Coming into the house." 

^ Life in London, sister ?" retumed young Clanalpine, 
** that's your evil Insinuation again ; begging your par- 
don» I never had the book, nor ever saw it, I assure 
you, but now that I'm come to London, I mean to leam 
a little life, that's all." 

^^ Knocking at people's doors, I suppose, änd being 
shut up all. night in the watch-house, Alfred ?" 

" Nay, sister, if you have read about these things, I 
can't help it; I can assure you that I have not," said 
her brother. 

*'I shall not be for trusting you much out of our 
sightjfor all your protestations, Alfred," exclaimed the 
young lady,.a little piqued. "I am surprised yöu should 
attribute the reading of such a book as that to me. 
Mamma may read it, who is so much older and wiser." 

**My mother may do what she pleases," retumed 
Alfred. ** For my part, I dare say I shall long for the 
lake again, and the fishing, and the old passes in the 
mountäi^, and tl^e green meadows. But I must see a 
little life for all that first, Flora." And so saying, he 
leaned back oq the sofa with an easy indifference which 
seemed to alarm his sister. 
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** You have not forgotten the conditions of yoar Com- 
ing here already, I hope, AlfreS ?" said Flora Clanal- 
pine, looking earnestly at ihe careless youlh. - 

** No ! what to be at home every night before one, and 
not to leave you nor my mother for more than six hours 
every day. Something of that sort, I believe." 

"I am really shocked, Alfred, at your fiightiness,' 
returned Miss Clanalpine; '*you are goiüg to be wild 
here, I am afraid." 

** And what if I should be a little lively, my sanctified 
sister," replied Alfred, gently chucking his companion 
under the chin — *' it will be no better nor worse than 
others who bave trod the same path before me.'* 

" Have done, Sir," cried Flora, retreäting from her 
brother ; " your father little knows the bent of your 
mind,-I can assure you.** 

** And I suppose you mean to undeceive him, my dear 
Flora," resumed Alfred with gay unconcern. 

It is impossible to say with certainty whether a fracas 
might not have been the issue of these expressions, had 
not a servant entered at the moment, bearing intelligence 
that both Sir John and Lady Clanalpine feit themselves 
alarmingly ill. These news reconciled matters in an 
instant between the brother and sister, who hastened to 
iheir parents' bedroom. The information had not been 
exaggerated. The baronet was writhing under the 
rheumatism, and his wife, although very loth to yield 
her new theory of damps, said something in a low tone 
about the severe cold she had caught. Of course the. 
ürst impulse was to send for a doctor. . Whenever any 
one is suddenly af&icted with illness in England^ re- 
course is immediately had to the medical man; and to 
omit calling him in, is deemed on all bands an act of 
unfeeling and inhumanity, a notion which the faculty 
are by no means back ward, to encourage. 

But a difficulty presented itself in this emergency. 
The butler, a confidential sefvant of the family, who 
regarded them with the true warmth of Irish affection 
and fidelity, had gone on the first alarm to procure the 
assistance of Mr. Fiscal, whose Services he had always 
been accustomed to request upon former occasions« 
Such, however, is the mutability of human afFairs, that 
Mr. Fiscal's name no longer omamented the comer of 
the Street to which the faithfui servant had been wont 
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to resott; on the contrary, the shop was closely shat, 
and the onlj intelligence the butler could gain was, tbat 
the doctor had left rather abruptly, and that no one 
knew whither he had betaken himself. Thus discon- 
certedy the butler was about to return home hastily for 
further Orders, not venturing to call upon any other than 
Mr. Fiscal) whose attentions he kneW would be accept- 
able to his family. 

But in passing homewards he happencd to take a dif- 
ferent route« and although oü former occasions he had 
frequently been in all the neighbouring streets, yet a 
new appearance which now figured in one of them Struck 
htm ezceedingly. Upon a board painted with a deep 
red, which stretch'ed from one end of a newly oi*na- 
tnented house to the other, stood the name of '' Ambrose 
Squaggs, Surgeon and Apothecary." A little lower 
down, ** Prescriptions carefully prepared." The butler 
rubbed his eyes, and examined the novelty with atten- 
tion, and once he was on the point of entering through 
the open door, but a thought Struck him that he would 
go home first. ^ 

**Arrah! änd there's^a flasby consarn,** said he, as 
he hastened back to his master. Still the danger was 
imminent, whatever might have been the butler's scru- 
ples, and it was absolutely necessary that assistance 
should be applied for. An earnest discussion had arisen 
before the servant's retum, as to the medical professor 
who was to be honoured with the eure' of Sir John and 
his lady, Alfred declaring that he would instantly go 
foi* the nearest help; and Flora, at the same time, 
eagerly detaining him tili Mr. Fiscal should an^ive. Sir- 
John had intimated a wish that this gentleman should 
come; and the butler's absence, who had anticipated 
this Order, of course occasioned the delay of a short 
time. But now the cry was — who shall be sent for > 
What is to be done ? Mr. Marplot— Mr. Goodenough 
—Mr. Atkinson-^aH the names of apothecaries and sur- 
geons which Flora and Alfred had ever heard of^ rose 
upon their Ups at the same instant. 

" Oh don't send for Mr. Marplot," said Flora, rather 
pettishly, ''nobody thinks of employing him.** 

*' Well, Mr. Merryweather, then," said Alfred. 

u Why, he lives in Limerick, Alfred. What can you 
be thinking of ?'* returned his sister rather out of hu- 
mour. 
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• **My dears," Said Lady Clanalpine, "I feel that I 
Istand in need of some medical aid, and the sooner you 
can procura it for me, the better. Your father, too 
seems very unwell. " 

^ "There now", Flora,*' exclaimed Alfred, " it is really 
distressing. I will go myself, and call in the very first." 
And so saying, he quitted the apartment; but in going 
down, he encountered thefaithful butler. 

" Is my master better, Sir ?" was the anxious inquiry 
of the man. 

** No, John. I must run for help immediately." 

** God bless the masther l But sure there's Mr. Am- 
brose Squaggs written up in the next street or so, and 
I'll be after fetching him before your honour." 

"I'Il go too, however," said Alfred; and both ac- 
cordingly set out with the füll determination of carrying 
off a doctor immediately, and at all events. 

** This is something more than a street or two," said 
Alfred, finding that the butler had threaded at least a 
dozen lanes and alleys. 

^^Oh, bless the masther! it's just here; that is to 
say, it's just here where it was. Oh, here it is !'* and 
they emerged, as John uttered these words, into a fine 
open thoroughfare, whcre the wished-for name again 
appeared, as when the butler first saw it ^ Sure, and 
here it is," cried the butler, clapping his hands, and at 
the same moment entering the apothecäry's well-swept 
Shop. The message which he dehvered, and the prompt 
obedience which was paid to it, notwithstandmg the 
imploring looks of some half dezen poor visiters, have 
been. already mentioned in the last chapter. 
: ;>*What do you think of my father andmother, Sir?" 
inquired Flora with eamestness, as soon as Mr. Squaggs 
had descended from the sick room. 

" Why, as to Sir Jöhn," replied Squaggs, panting 
partly with the asthma, and partly with the pleasing 
excitement of his visit, ^^I thmk he will do very well; 
but as for Lady—" Here the doctor affected a moumful 
gravity. 

<«For God's sake, you don't mean that Lady Clanal- 
pin^— my poor mother !«■" Flora feil back on her chair, 
and became insensible for a few moments. 

^ You surely don't mean to say, Sir,"said Alfred rather 
fiercely, ^^ that my mother is in any d^nger?" 

21» 
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*^ Dear» ao, Sir. I had no idea the young lady would be 
so nmch shodced. I wouldn't have said it for the world.'* 

**What do you mean then, Sir?" inquired Alfred 
sharply. 

" Why,'* retumed Ihe doctor, endeavouring in vain 
to recall bis pomposity, ^^I can't say that I think Lady 
Clanalpine in any danger ; on the contrary, with some 
znedicine which I shall have the honour of sending, I 
think she will do very well j only— '* 

" Only what, Sir ?" said Alfred. 

^< Only I don't think she will recover quite so soon as 
Sir John, Sir." 

" And is that all ?" inquired Alfred. 

**Why no, not quite," retumed Mr. Squaggs. "You 

see, Mr. , this is a sort of influenza, which entirely 

prostrates the streu gth, and undermines, as it were, the 
principle of life. I see — " and here the apothecary look- 
ed at the walls — **I see sufficient here to Warrant me in 
saying that this disorder cannot be controlled in. a mo- 
nient, for the damps of many weeks have been collecting, 
and they have settled, pro tempore, in the constitutions 
of my poor patients." 

The doctor finished bis harangue by rubbing bis hands 
together, and exhibiting at the same time as strong an 
expression of regret as his self-applause would allow. 

•*It surely cannot be so bad a case as that," said Al- 
fred. ** We must have a physician Flora." 

The quick ears ofMr. Squaggs delected this half- 
subdued sentence. The proposition was just suitable to 
his wishes, only that it had transpired rather too soon. 

**I should have recommended a physician myself,*' 
observed Squaggs, to the Infinite conlusionof Alfred and 
Flora. ** I should have recommended my friend Doctor 
Welkin, but that I really thought we could try for a day 
or two some very important medicines, which have 
lately been used in these cases. Perhaps the disease may 
»ubmit; but, however, it's quile at your pleasure, I 
should have recommended Doctor Welkin eise." 

** We should be most unwilling to distrust your skill,. 
Sir," said Alfred ; " still, as you scemed to hint that my 
mother's condition was dangerous, I hope you will have 
by this time excused a very natural Suggestion." 

^' Oh 1 1 beg it may not be mentioned," said Squaggs ; 
^^on the contrary, if you think it right, I will spid to 
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Doctor Welkin. He lives at no great dis.tance, and there 
is this great virlue in him, that heis almost alwars 
ready to give his assistance." 

^'This will be an additional kindness on your part, 
3ir," Said Flora, "for we are rather strangers here, es- 
pecially as Mr. Fiscal has Icft the neighbourhood." 

"Whatl did you employ Mr. Fiscal?" inquired 
Squaggs, with an uptuming countenance which could 
not be mistaken. 

" In slight illnesses," returned Miss Clanalpine, colour- 
ing a little; *' we never had so severe an attack as this in 
our house," 

^'Cöme, sister," said Alfred, "let us go and see how 
oiir parents are. We are detaining the doctor, who saust 
be anxious to do sojnething as' soon as he can for his 
patients. '* 

^ I am very much öbliged to you for the hint," said 
the apothecary, regarding his monitor with outward 
civility; '*besides, I must be at Lord Norman's at one 
o'clock. I had really no idea that it was so late." Here 
,Mr. Ambrose drewforth a splendid repeating Watch, and 
after examining the hour, opened it delicately, so that 
the elegant capping and jewelling might be seen. "I 
really beg your pardon. I will send a little medicine in 
directly, which will do Sir John good, and my lady also. 
Wish you good morning. I shall look in by and by. 
Near ten o'clock positively." And so saying, Mr. 
Squaggs moved rather abruptly, tbough with a profound 
bow, from the room. 

*'I don't like that man, Flora," exclaimed Alfred, as 
soon as the street door was closed. ' 

" But what can we do?'* replied his sister, ** the dan- 
ger is so great,-and we know scarcely any öther doctor; 
indeed, it would be difficult for us to find one ; and, per- 
haps, he may be abli^ to give very good ad vice, though 
he is rather pompous." 

*' Well, sister," returned Alfred Clanalpine, " I shall 
go up-stairs; I raay be wrong in my opinion, but recol- 
Icct, I don't like that man." The conversation ended 
here, both brother and sister being desirous of repair- 
ing to the sick room. Some of Mr. Squaggs's potions, 
the -firstdeli very, arrived almost immediately afterwards, 
and Sir John and his lady declared, that they feit them- 
seives in a slight degree better. 
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We must now Introduce the reader, before we dose 
this chapter, to another Irish family, whose fortunes 
arc closeJf interwoven with our history. 

The most intimate neighbours of the Clanalpines for 
8ome years, w6re the Axberrys of Honohan Castle. It 
80 happened, that the young inmates of this dwelling 
y/rere a boy and a girl also, but they were not so fortu- 
nate as the Clanalpines. Death had removed the father 
from bis old and respected home, and his relict had 
80on followed her husband, so that young Axberry found 
hinself compelled to resort to a foreign climate for a 
subsistence, which the liberality of his parents had ren- 
dered extremely precarious at home. Julia Axberry 
was placed in a convent somewhere in France, where 
it was proposed to oifer her the blessings of a speedy 
novieiate; but without agreeing to this devotionsd 
scheme) she had the tact to make herseif mistress of 
the knowledge and accomplishments which were held 
out to her, and she weighed with precocious policy the 
persuasions of her friends and the lady Abbess, that she 
should take the veil. A kind uncle, Mr. Titus Axberry, 
a Dublin attorney^ had volunteered his Services in tak- 
ing Charge of the Honohan Castle estäte during the ab- 
sence of young Axberry. The property was much en- 
cumbered, and required a few years' careful nursing 
before its owner could return thither with safety and 
convenience, so that the lawyer's interposition seemed 
very friendly at this juncture. 

Mr. Titus practiscd in Dublin to some extent in a 
certain line, and he never lost an opportunity of gaining 
a tum whenever it was to be had. With prudence, this 
shrewd conduct night have secured both wealth and 
honours for hiro; but Mr. Axberry was of a convivial 
dispositipn, and he was not particular in choosing the 
best Society in his hours of relaxation. Habits of dissi« 
pation urged him on to expense, so that although money 
came in at some periods tolerably fast, there was a valve 
through which it escaped with equal rapidity. 

It may be easily conceived, that the atfomey was not 
precisely the kind of man who would have been appoint- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor as guardian to the youthful 
heir of Honohan. But as he was of age, this appeal to 
the protection of Chancery did not become necessary» 
and the young man departed for Indiain quality of ca« 
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det, wilh a confidence in his uncle which nothing, ex- 
cept the ignorance of very tender years, could create. 
And, indeed, it is difficult to say whatmight have been 
the fate of the cid domain, for the attorney, besides in- 
creaäing the mortgages upon it, which, by reason of 
the possession of the title-deeds, he was enabled to ma- 
nage, was in the habit of residing occasionally upon the 
estate, and having some of his carousals at the cost of 
the once well-stocked cellar. However, bravery has 
ever crowned the conduct of a British soldier with suc- 
cess and fortune ; and when an Indian oäicer meets with 
thcse rewards, his first thoughts are fixed upon the 
means of returning. home. , 

Lieutenant Axberry had not only valour to recommcnd 
him, he was also endowed by Nature with an unusual 
degnee of sprightliness, and, by turning his pleasing 
manners to the best advantage, he gained the good will 
of his commanding officer, was placed upon the staff, 
and enjoyed as many lucrative appointments as his rank 
and youth were capable of, Fortune is never tired of 
assisting those whom she condescends to honour w^th 
her favours„ so that we must not be surprised to hcar 
that the Lieutenant became a captain at an early season, 
there having been both disease and släughter in the 
camp. The same lide pursued the lueky Captain; he 
soon attained to a majority; and having contrived to 
save a few thousands, by a valuable, though r^re econo- 
my, he feit that he was in a condition to indulge a long- 
cherished hope of seeing once again his darling sister 
and his home. He had a slight remembrance too, faiht 
as it was. of Flora Clanalpine. They had often played 
together ; and if she admired the noble countenance and 
open behaviour of young Axberry, he was not the less 
pleased in his turn with the slender and sprightly child 
of Clanalpine Hall. But sixteen long years make wide 
ravages in the annals of mankind, so that if the officer 
ever cast a thought upon Flora, it was merely in tender- 
ness towards the scenes of his childhood — some other 
lively fancy soon broke in, and dissolved the fugitive 
remembrance. Such a distinguished soldier found no 
difficulty in obtaining his furlough, and, which was still 
more gratifying, on the eve of his embarkalion for Eng- 
land he received intelligence that the rank of Lieutenant 
Colouel had been conferred upon hiqfi. 

Mr. Axberry, the attorney^ was sitting at dinner a 
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few inoDths before this event, in the great room al Ho- 
nohatiy surrounded by a party of select guests, wheu a 
Ictter was put into his hands, which gave him a momen- 
tary shudder. He commanded himself, notwithstand- 
ing, put tbe fearful paper into his pocket, and continued, 
though with diminished cheerfulness, to amuse his 
friends. 

Of his nephew*s return, Mr. Axberry entertained not 
the most distänt anticipation. Every circumstance con- 
spired to render that event next to impossible. The 
buming, baleful climate of the East, the excesses of 
luxury, the slownessof promotion, the rapid succession 
of wars, the gloomy prospects of Honohan, which no 
one better knew how to depict than the lawyer; — all 
these considerations placed endless seas and inaccessi- 
ble mountains in his imagination, between Colone! Ax- 
berry (as we may now call him) and the green isle. 

As soon as dinner was over, the attorney could not 
forbear breaking the seal of his letler. It was from In- 
dia; and it contained the confounding news that his 
nephew was about to sail for England. In fact, Mr. 
Axberry knew that the vessel which was to bring over 
his formidable relation, must be on its voyage. A com- 
munication from India always stf*uck the lawyer with a 
panic, but he had now a sufficient reason for the most 
serious fears. The läte mortgages which he had effect- 
cd Upon the estate, already heavily laden^ were totally 
void, for he had no more title to make them than his 
poor niece in the convent at Saint Omer. He was too 
good a tactician not to know the invalidity of these acts, 
and he dreaded Colonel Axberry, because it was piain 
enough that he would be obliged to refund all the mo- 
ney to the dlsappointed mortgagees. Thus conditioned, 
it is no wonder that Mr. Axberry was compelled for 
once to endure the rallying of his friends, who detected 
his fit of absence and dulness, and were willing to try 
every kind of raillery in order to gain the secrets of his 
letter. But the evening broke up without mucji advan- 
tage on either side; the attorney obstinately kept his se- 
cret to himself, and in turn he receiyed a yariety of 
jokes, some of which were the more caustic, as they 
came quite home to his f^elings without being in the 
slightest degree premeditated. Mr. Axberry was not 
displeased to see the last of his guests take his candle 
and depart to the bed-chamber allotted to the last comen 
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CHAPTER IV. 

♦'Pllabout, 
And drive awsiy the vulgär fVom the streets ; 
So do you too, where you petxseive them thick." 

Julius CsBsar, 

Nothing could restrain the impatience of Alfred 
Clanalpine. He louged to see the great metropölis ; and 
watching an opportunity when he thought his presence 
could best b6 spared, he strolled out, without any im- 
mediate destination, and wandered he cared not whither. 
The varied scene around Kim, so different from the life 
he had been used to lead amongst the mbuntains, divert- 
ed his mind from the sorrows of his home, and he con- 
tinued to advance, gazing at every thing, and nieditat- 
ing upon the busy tide, tili he had nearly gained that 
grand rendezvous of human activity, Charing Gross. 
As yet, there was no New Police — ^now and then a stray 
street-keeper idled along the pavement, derided by the 
numerous boys he was wont ta threaten, but there was 
HO authority which could prevent, in a few minutes, 
the assembling of a multitude. 

Alfred had with difficulty reached the Square where 
the Statue of Charles Stuart still calls to mind the ta- 
lents of Le Soeur, wh6n an enormous crowd, heaving up 
like the surges of the ocean, pressed closely at his heels. 
Startled, though not alarmed, (for he was not of a na« 
ture to fear,) he feil back, and mingled with the fore- 
jnost rank, taking care to make the most urgent inqui- 
ries as to the intentions of the populace. 

" Ehi what, don't you know ?" said one of the north 
country ; ^' we are going to hfear Hoont !*' 

"Who is he, my friend?" said young Clanalpine^ 

" Eh ! dear^— " retumed the first Speaker ;-^but be- 
fore he could give the information he was collecting all 
his forces to bring forth, Alfred had turned away, and 
was discoursing with a well-dressed man, who had the 
appearance of a half-pay officer, and who distinctly told 
hun all the virtues and capabilities of Orator Hunt 

** And what is Mr. Hunt to teil us?" inquired the 
young traveller. 

'^ Every thing,'' replied a shoemaker, who had over-^ 
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heard thc conversation ; — " Economy, and political eco- 
nomy, and reform, and a great manjr other things be- 
sidcs.** 

Alfred viewed the mechanic with astonishment. He 
had been prepared to meet wilh stränge things in Lon- 
don, but never expected to fall in with a man in a work- 
ing apron who could speak of political economy ; in- 
dced, had he not been educated and informed in a very 
superior manner, the mechanic would have confounded 
him by the bare mention of the scjience. 

** What eise ?*' said he. 

"Why, young gentleman," replied the shoepiaker, 
** when you have got through political economy, you 
shall be free to ask what eise." 

**There will besomething eise, though," said ahoarse 
voice in the crowd. The Speaker seemed to be a black- 
smitb : hc was quite furious, and pushed himself along 
with an impatience which savoured of littie less than 
absolute revolution. It was evident that some great 
public meeting was- at band, for the rush towards Cha- 
ring Gross was almost simultaneous, and all eyes were 
tumed eagerly towards that roomy street A dense 
mass of heads now presented itsdf in everydirection. 
All means of thoroughfare seemed at an end; now and 
then indeed, there was a loud cry of '^ Hui, hui," and 
a hackney coach, or gentleman's carriage, dashed 
through the shrinking assemblage as well as the small 
Space would allow. But the multitude were exceedingly 
disposed to dispute the right of way, and on one or two 
occasions they laid hold of the horses' bridles, and but 
for the interference of some active constables, would 
have turued the travellers back towards the road whence 
they came. The impatience of the mob being by no 
means inconsiderable, it was not a littie stränge to see 
two or three adventurers, who presumed, in the absence 
of the great expected chief, to harangue the throng. 
Mere imbecility however, soon silenced the foremost of 
them, bis thoughts being too vast for utterance ; and 
his tongue refused to perform the new office which had 
been forced upon it. 

*^ You had better go and scold your wife," said a voice. 

** Sam Praters, I'U be arter you j" cried the Speaker, 
seemingly delighted with the opportunity of giving up 
his unaccustomed vocation. But the other orator was 
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not to be disposed of so easily ; perfectly assured ia. 
proportioi;! to hi§ ignoraupe« and beyond Imagination 
loquaQious^, he comnienced. a Volley of declamation 
against abuses, in a strain which bade fair to outstrip all 
rival energies. He foamed at the mouth, gesticulated, 
stamped, aiid raved, and looked for nothing shoi^t of 
the most abundant conviction on the part of bis heärers. 
But notwithständing his furious exertions, he did not 
appearto beafavourite-r'' Who'athatF.where's Hunt?'* 
were the exdiamations which burst forth amongst the 
crowd. — "That*s Atkins the shoemaker.'* Shouts of 
laughter ensued, and as the orator redoubled his ener- 
gies and his ragej ti\e amusement of the surrounding 
iiiultitude increased.-^" Pull him down, pull bim down, 
was the cry on all sides — " No, )iear him ! hear him V* 
vociferated another group of idlers. " Every English- 
män has a right to be heard.'* • > 

Great applause fpUowed the delivery of this senti- 
ment, and a considerable struggle |iow took place be- 
tween the two partles^ the shoemaker's faction insisting 
that he should speal^ in peace ; the otHerj and by far the 
greatei* number, being determined to silence him ; whilst 
a well appointed phalanx. of pickpockets, "began to ex- 
ercise their vocation, and ravaged the, unresisting mob 
lylthout mercy. It was in vainto attempt esca^ing from 
this tribe of Philistines ; some wer^e employed in sin- 
gling out their Tictiois» others in forniing a defensive 
cordon' against any attacks of the constables, whilst a 
third set were engaged in casual speculations, which 
lightened many a'pocket, and brought, upon the whole, 
a U'seful return to the adventurers. The cry for con- 
stables was Yociferated on all sides, and none(more busy 
in propagating that clamour, thaa the booty-making 
gentry themselves; they at least bäwled twide in propor- 
tipn to the many honest voices around them. 

**Take care of ypur pockets, gentlemen and ladies; 
take care of yöjir pockets l" roared.a very stout and per- 
sonable individual, who wore the appearance of a most 
painful anxiety for the bystanders. But his private 
transactions upon th|s occasion were the most reckkss 
and Wholesale plunders, which he effected the more 
easily by means bf bis hypocritical vocation; . Consta- 
bles, however,.there were, andindeed no smail share of 
ihem, but eitl^er deter red by fear or some other cause^ 
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they kept at a reasonable distance irom the gangv and 
only seized one or two young unfbrtunates, who were 
just embarking upon their perilöas profession. Alfred 
Clanalpine beheld this scene from a distance, and upon 
hearing the cause, he instantly vowed revQnge against 
the pickpockets. 

**It's a common thing enbugh in London,' yonng 
man, '^ Said an elderly person; ** I should recommend 
you to remember the old pro Verb, and ^keep out of 
harm'sway.** 

But he had no sooner uttered this cautionary sentence, 
than he missed bis silk handkerchief, which had been 
most adroitly abstracted at the instant when he had 
moved bis band from bis side, in order to give the 
greater eifect to bis lect.ure. He immediately regarded 
Alfred with considerable suspicion, and would have had 
him apprehended^ but for the extreme wariness incident 
to bis calling, for he was an attomey. Young Clanal- 
pine, however, pushed for ward towards the Station of 
the pickpockets, and was considering how he might best 
signalize bis valour, by capturing some of the leaders, 
when an. extraordinary movement in the crowd arrested 
bis attention. It was evident that their idol was ap- 
proaching; all eyes wpre turned towards a large wa- 
gon, decorated with laurel, which stood just below the 
walls of Northumberland House« Loud huzzas, and a 
clapping of hands, confirmed the idea that the great 
man was on the field. ; Alfred hurried back from bis 
excursion, and saw ä stout, rosy, wellrconditioned man 
i^ a blue coat, möunting the wagofa, with a counte- 
^nance which b.etokened the most perfect "air of satisfac- 
tion and self-importance he had ever witnessed. > The 
orator (for such he was to be speejiily) bowed respect- 
fully to the multitude, who answered bis salute by the 
most deafening applause, and when Ihe friend of the 
people made signals that he w^s about to address them, 
a silence, worthy of the "best plebeiati days of Rome, 
prevailed- At length, after surveying bis -audience with 
«n enviable assurante, the stout orator began his ha- 
rangue. It was a masterpiece of the kind; perhaps it 
excelled all the previous efforts of this populär Speaker. 
At first he was content to gain the attention of bis hear- 
ers by some observations so geheral, that iü the mouth 
of another man they would |>robat>ly have extinguished 
his fame fojr ever. But these were delivered in a tone 
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SO insinuating, in language so clear and inteHtgible, tbat 
the mob were fascinated at once, and couW hardly re- 
frain from cheering every sentence. • But after a few 
playful sallies, the orator changed bis speepb; he soon 
feit that he had won the hearts of the thrpng, he assured 
himself that their reaspn was entirely at bis devotion ; 
in a Word, h**. saw frpm experience, that they were in a 
condition to believe any, or eyery thing which he niight 
be disposed to utter* He quickly shifted bis ground, 
proceeded to the favourite topic which be was wpnt to 
enlarge upon« and in a few inoments, was fairly grap- 
pling with all the grievances of the times, with the in- 
finite approbation of those who were fortunate enough 
to be witbin hearing. . 

Alfred Clanalpine had always allöwed himself to be 
inöuenced by liberal opinions, and to do bim justice, he 
had more than once been accidentajiy present at the elo- 
quent exhibitions of bis countryman O'Connell. O'Con- 
^ nell was a man of f ar greater educatidn änd higher ta- 
lent, than the present Speaker ; bift while Clanalpine feit 
this, he could not help acknowledging the bome truths 
which were then ringing in bis ears. The stput man 
in the blue coat, went through the various calamities 
and oppressions of the people, with a facility änd a 
force which quite electrified the audience. He declaim- 
ed against taxes and impositions of all kinds ; defied and 
censured the ministry; heaped obloquy upon thosc who 
had always been considered the great pilots and leaders 
- of the State, and even hinted at the s^parent uselessness 
of the clergy. Alfred, however, was not so much sur- 
prised at these attacks, not even at the last, (because 
the churcb had become of late, yery ünpopuls^ in Ire- 
land,) as at the ease with which the Speaker treated the 
question of reform in parliament 

**Unlikely as youmaythink it," sard he, *'the time 
is Coming very fast, when the House of Commons must 
reform themselves, or,"— and here he smiled irresisti- 
bly,.*-."you will reform it for them." 
' The people smiled and applauded, but not one of them 
believed that the day would ever arrive when the House 
~ of Commons would reform them^elyes. The radicals 
present knew how highly they were estimated in the 
Scale oftory society; and both those whö were for rao- 
derate reform,^ as well as the universal suffrage party, 
would have declared at thät moment that their chance 
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ol seeing a parliamentary r^form in the country, was 
infinLtely less than that they and eäch of tfaem should be 
sent to the gallows within the year for high treason. 

The constables, however, had at last taken the alarm, 
or rath^r, the alarm had been given them from higher, 
quarters. For the apprehension, even of pickpockets 
and robbers, they had no great fancy, and as to the seiz- 
ing of a great mob-orator in the crowd, they would never 
of themselves have dared to harbour such an idea. But 
the late populär effusions and harangues of various sorts 
had aroused the govemment; it was considcred proper 
that ho such speeches should be any longer allowed^ 
and the moment had now arrived when the populär 
talkers could no longer ezercise their vocation in peace. 
Orders had been accordingly issued to the magistrates, 
that no language which had a tendency to bring the 
govemment into disrespect should. be suffered, and the 
utmost vigilance was recommended, upon pain of very 
serious displeasure. 

The justices, upon receiving this intimation, were 
not a little alarmed for their personal advantages, and 
they began to have some regard for political security: 
they therefore resolved on obeyiiig the suggestions of 
the Home Oflfice without delay, and with considerable 
alacrity. The eonstabulary force was summoned, and 
ordered out upon every suspicious occasion; and as 
a large-meeting was expiected at Charing Gross on the 
day the events of which we have been describing, a nu- 
merous posse of ofiicers was In attendance, to witness 
with a careful scrutiny the tenor of the addresses which 
xnight be made to the -people. 

During a "considerable portion of the Speech of the 
stout orator, the constables remained entirely silent, and 
paid no heed to the vociferous- applause which the by- 
standers lavished upon the decorated wagon. But the 
term of their inaction was now drawing to a dose. Th6 
Speaker, who had exhausted the topics of taxes, rates, 
cqm^aws, reform, and political economy, grew heated 
with bis arguiients, and increäsed in energy as he tri- 
umphed in acclamations and impunity. 

"The people/'. he exclaimed, "are the sovereign; 
rulerß of this and every other country ; their will must, 
and ought to be the.supreme law: nay, if the King of 
these realms iwere to oppose bis voice against that of 
the people—^" . 
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The Gonstables had neither the patience nor discretion 
to allow the demagögue ta finish his sentence. . ' They 
rushed up to the wagon in a compact and well-organ- 
ized body, and endeavoured tp pulljthe orator from his 
high place. The mob fled iti every*direction ; perhaps 
the object of this aUack was the only person unmoved 
in the whple assembly. He had good reasons for being 
calm; he had gone tbrough a similar ordeal ihany times 
before, and knew that he had not transgressed the law,. 
The officers of justice had be'en too precipitate, and 
no man was more fully aware of it than this wary and 
practised advocate of tl>e people. " Very good, gentle- 
xnen, very good l" said he folding hisarms. ** Make no 
resistance, my friends," he added, turning to the crowd : 
** go quietly to your own homes— no härm will happea 
to me." The pebple beganto disperse silently; and the 
Speaker, who, to use a phrase of O'Conneirs had driveii 
xnany carriages and four through Acts of Parliament, 
sufFered himself to be taken into custady without a show 
of resistance. ^ .- 

"A rascal!" cried an elderly gentleman in black; 
*'he'll have bis deserts now — he*Il be hanged. at last 
It*s high treason at ihe least.'* 

** I shoald rather be inclined to doubt that,," observed 
another, who had overheard this patriotic burst of feel- 
ing. " Not high treason !" retorted the elderly manVquit« 
suffused with passion; '^if that isn't high treason, I 
don*t know what ia.^' '* That's an act of high treason,** 
said a pert young attorney : "It's what w^e call an overt 
act.'* **To be sure it is," said the first Speaker, **and 
we shall see bim sWin^for it.*' And so saying, he thrust 
his hands valiantly into bis breeches pQckets, and so 
stalked' away. \ ^ 

Alfred Clanalpine wa3 entertaining very different feel- 
ings. He had been listening to the speech with the 
soul öf a political enthusiast, and vented forth his apn 
plause in the m.ost rapturous plaudits. He soon dis- 
cemed the sudden invasion which led to the capture of 
the wagon, ' and waa not slow in gaining intelligence 
of the cause: but far from hurrying away, accordingto 
the exapciples which were seit bim on all -sideis, he hast- 
^ned speedily towards the point of attack, and was only 
prevented by the dense mass of constables from pene- 
trating to the very presence of the prisoner. 

^ Disgraceful— 'What a set of cowards I" he exclaixned 
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loud enough not merely- to be beard, bat also tx> attract 
attention. " Who will rescue bim?'^ be added» sboütin^ 
on bigh, and waving bis band. 

A steady old radical.seized bis arm, and drew bim 
aside witb some difficulty. <* Wbat, in tbe name of all 
tbat's good on eartb, are you doing« young man ? pon't 
you know Ihat notbing will barnrthe cause so jnacb as 
sucb conduct as your's. I see by your appearance tbat 
you are in. earnest ; otberwise I really sbould bave taken 
you for. a Government spy. " 

'* A Government spy, Sir?'* retumed Clanalpiae, in 
tbe broad Irisb accenu - 

"Gently, gently, young gentleman/^ said tbe otber; 
^ tbe greatest good tbat you can possibly render to cor- 
ruption and tyranny is to use violenceiyou tbenbecome 
instantly a prey to tbe law. Remember tbe widow and 
tbe uniust judge, and bave a little patience. I admire 
your zeal, but, depend on it, my advice is tbe best. I 
bave been a labourer in tbe gpod cause for forty years^ 
and never saw clamour and force prosper yet in tbe 
sligbtest degree. Many excellent friends to good prin- 
ciples bave lost tbeir Uvea in promoting tbem by tbe 
sword instead of reason; but no gfeat ends can be an- 
Bwered by turbulencc at any time." 

^'But tbe man in tbe wagoni" interrupted Alfred, 
wbo writbed under tbe admonitory address of tbe old 
radical. 

"Is as safe^-safer, perbaps, tban you and I are.** 

^ Wby, tbe people say be ^ill be banged for bigb 
treason." 

*' Pisb !— " Said' tbe padicaL It was a very long pisb, 
indeed. ^^ As soon as be gets before tbe Magistrates, be 
will be discbarged directly. At all events, bail wUl be 
taken, and tbe business will be dropped. Perbap»s if tbe 
constables had waited a little, tbey migbt bave bad 
sometbing to lay bold o% Iwi t ■ * * Here tbe lecturer 
perceived tbat bis young auditor bad.left bim: and in- 
deed Clanalpine, baving no fancy for .a second' edition, 
and being sufiiciently disappointed at tbe faüure of bis 
scbeme, bad walked abruptly from tbe spot^ and was 
turning bis tbougbts lowa^rds bome. He^ad not gone 
far, bowever, before be met a posse of ofBicers wbo stop- 
ped to survey bim for a moment. His agitated counte- 
nance, fiercelooks, and menäcing attitudes, coald bardly 
bave failed to ^tract attention* 
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**That young man was very active,*' said one of the 
constables. "He was in the wagon,'* excläimed an- 
other. " No, he was not in the wagon,** said th$ first, 
* * but he was very violent. He's a dangerous character. ** 
*• We'll apprehend him,** said a third. "I don*tknow 
whethorwe can do that,'* peplied the first, "but hecer- 
tainly looks very tnischievous.** 

** Is it of me, g^ntlemen, that you are speaking ?'* 
inquired Clanalpine, angrily. He used his Irish accent 
very ströngly ; although, -when calm, he had contrived 
to soften himself to the smooth Englidh with sonle suc- 
cess. The constables answered nothing. >^ Because^ 
gentlen>en,** said Alfred, whose wrath was excited by 
the peering demeanour of the officers, " I think that it 
is a möst disgracefVil transaction to carry such a man 
as he was (yoü know whom I mean) to prison." 

"Now,** said the third constable, **we can take this 
young spark along with us." He advanced towards 
Clanalpine in confdrntity with his threat, white the 
others followed him slowly änd wistfully. 

** Gentlemen, I am at your service, if you dare to 
touch me,"^ exclaimed Alfred; '^but I shall hold you 
answerable to your King and country for the conse- 
quences. " 

"Better let him alone, Simmons," said the first con- 
stable. "Sir," he added, addressing himself to Clanal- 
pine, " let me eamestly entreat you to be more tempe- 
rate, and to go home quietly. We have no object here 
except the.keeping of the public peace.** 

Alfred, although Struck by the firm courtesy of the 
man, was about to reply, when the cryof ** Come along, 
my lads,** precluded any further argumenu The officers 
having decided that it was not- their duty to take the 
termagant youth, retired in due order, and with the 
TOost perfect indtfference. 

Alfred Clanalpine, during the various excitements 
which he had undergone, had entirely forgotten home^ 
and the doctors, and the sick bed he had left. -But his 
conscience now bcganto^smite him; and ithe apprelien- 
sion that his parents might be worse, filled him with 
uneasiness. He tumed towards Portland Place inhaste^ 
and was already very iar in advance, when he was stop- 
ped by the polite salutation of an elderly stranger. Ah 
abrupt compliment, or a bow at hazard, can be easily 
dispensed with, but a wdl-measured courtesy, and from 
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one in years too, cannot feil to stop the most impatietit 
passenger. Disagreeable— vexatiouft as was the Inter- 
ruption, Alfred stood still, and heard his name pro- 
nounced with accuräcy and civility« 

** Mr. Alfred Clanalpine, I believe ?" added the stran- 
ger, with increased difiidence. 

**The same, Sir, at your service,*' replied theyoung 
man, rather more hurried than on common occasions. 

**I see you are fuUy engaged, Sir," said the stran- 
ger ; *' but may I ask the favour of an answer to z ques- 
tion which concems me very nearly ?'* 

*' By all means, Sir," was the answer of Clanalpine. 

** I wish very much to know, Sir," said the other, 
" whether you can give me any Information concerning 
Colonel Axberry ; and the reason for my askiHg you, 
whom I have met here by mere accident, is because I 
know that a great intimacy subsisted at one time be- 
tween your father and the late Mr. Axberry." 

**Sir," said Alfred, **! cannotrender you any assis- 
tance upon this occasion; and, just now, my father j 
Sir John Clanalpine, is very ill; but, if the matter be 
80 important, perhaps you will call upon me, and I will 
endeavour to leam what I can upon the subject. I have 
heard of a Mr. Axberry," added the youth, after a 
Short pause. 

**Have you ? What might you have heard pf him ?" 
inquired the strahger rather eagerly. 

**I don't know," i^eturned Alfred with a searcÜring 
look, which served to extinguish all further interroga* 
tories, ** that I am bound to reveal every thing I hear 
concerninj^ other people. But I will teil you this much, 
it was no great good, I can asjsure you, Sir." And 
with this he walked briskly forward, and, which might 
appear more stränge, the elderly gentlemati seemed 
ready enough to drop the conversation after this last 
intimation. 

Alfred Clanalpine soon reached home, where he had 
the satisfaction to find that Sir John and his mother 
had improved ; and this reflection consoled him for a 
tolerably severe lecture which he met with at his sis- 
ter^s hands, on the score ,of truancy. 
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